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its object shall be the publication of Irish JManuscripts relating to the 
Fenian period of our history, and other historical documents, with literal 
translations and notes. 
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SECOND ANNUAL REPORT, 

BBAD ON ST. PATBICK'S DAT, UARCH 17, 1855. 



The Council of the Ossianic Society beg tus^ubiiiit to their menibera 
and tlie public this their second annual report, ami feel much pleasure 
in announcing that the Society has progrusseii most favourably during 
the past year. 

The Council commenced operations with the names of but 30 niem- 
hcrs on their books ; they have since, however, enrolled 116; and the 
Society now has the honor of numbering 166 members. 

The Council have already published the first volume of their Transac- 
tions, and the value and interest of this work can best be ascertained 
by a reference to the flattering review it has received in the Athenteum 
and other leading journals of the day. The book was ready for delivery 
in October last, and the impression is now nearly exhausted. 

The Council have much satisfaction in informing the Society that 
the second volume of tlieir Transactions— si very curious tract — is nearly 
prepared for press and will be in the hands of members within a few 
mouths. 

The Council beg to call attention to the fact, that there are at present, 
mouldering and neglected, a great number of valuable Irish manuscripts, 
as well in the hands of individuals as in public libraries. Of these 
they are resolved to print as many as possible, more especially those 
relating to that misty period of Irish history from which the Society has 
adopted its n.me; and thus they hope in time to furnish a satisfactory 
and practical answer to the often-repeated question—" Is tliere anyth.ng 
to read in Irish ?" 

It is also reasonable to suppose that the future historian and antiqua- 
rian of Ireland (and it is to be hoped that our country will yet find one 
worthy of the name), will recognise the utility of such books ; for 
though they are not as strictly historical as tlie Annals, Genealogical 
Poems, &c. , whicli are the labours of other Societies, there is inuc.i 
trutli in their supposed fiction, and they afford a valuable picture of the 
state of thought and manners (jf a remote period. 

It has been already stated with wliat a small number of members the 
Council began their work ; but confident of support from a large num- 
ber of their countrymen in an undertaking which might truly bu ti-rra- 
ed n.itioiial, tliey determined to make the attempt, and tlie result proves 
thiit their confidence has not been misplaced, i'or the support wliich 
they have received they desire to return their sincere thanks. 
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Tl>e Council undertook the task, in many ways arduous and respon- 
sible, and that not least in a financial point of view. They determined, 
however, that their publications should not be accsssible to the very 
affluent only, and therefore dispensed with entrance fees, and fixed the 
terms of membership at Five Shillings per annum 1 and they have 
reason to believe they adopted a prudent course. For this small sum 
each member shall annually receive at least one volume of the Society's 
Transactions, the size of which will, of course, depend upon the num- 
ber of members ; nor will the subscriptions be required until the book 
is ready for delivery. 

The Council have pleasure in stating, that the liabilities incurred by 
the publication of the first volume for the past year are very nearly 
liquidated. They also beg to say, that no part of the Society's funds 
have been paid to editors, officers, &c., for their services, all expenses 
incurred being solely for printing, binding and postage ; and when the 
outstanding subscriptions have been paid in, they will have a balance 
in hand. 

Under the above circumstances nothing is required to stimulate the 
Council to renewed exertion but the support of their countrymen and, 
as they again repeat, they trust liberally to obtain it, now that they 
have put it within the reach of so many to further their design. Their 
design is to do for Ireland what the Scotch have done for Scotland, and 
the Welsh have done for Wales — to reveal and place beyond danger of 
perishing for ever some of the monuments of the ancient language of 
their country. This is a task that every nation has executed for itself, 
except barbarous and savage tribes. Ireland alone, alas ! has followed 
the example of the latter, and there is fear that if she does not rise up 
and redeem the past years of apathy, with respect to her native litera- 
ture, the work will be for ever taken out of her hands ; for even as in 
the critical and etymological investigation of the Celtic languages the 
continental scholars already stand first, fo the day may come when the 
Irish shall look to foreigners not only for the scientific anatomy of a 
word, but for lig!:t concerning the songs and legends, the wars and 
sports of their fathers. 

That no man need fear violence to his private opinion will appear by 
a reference to the Fourteenth General liule of the Society, which de- 
clares that nothing bearing upon the religious and political differences 
which prevail in this country shall be introduced into tlie Society's 
publications. 



BOOKS PRINTED BY THE SOCIETY. 

I. Cac StjAbjiA ; or, the Prose and Poetical Account of the Battle of 
Gabhra (Garristown), in the county of Dublin, fought A.D., 283, be- 
tween Cairbre Liffeaohair, king of Leinster, and the Fenian forces of 
Ireland, in which the latter were conquei-ed, and their ranks finally 
broken up. Edited by Nicholas O'Kearney, Es(i. 

II. Feir Ci5e Cl)Oij;ijk]ij Cbjiji) Stjl^lbe ; or. The Festivities at the House 
of Conan of Ceann Sleibhe, a romantic hill which is situated on the 
borders of the Lake of Inchiquin, in the county of Clare. Edited by 
N. O'Keakney, Esq. 

This document contains a colloquy between Fionn and Conan, In which much light is 
thrown on the Ancient Topography of Munster ; and also on the Habits and Customs of 
the Fenian Chieftains- 

BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 

I. A VOLUME OF OSSIANIC POEMS. To be edited by the 
Secretary. 

II. CoriuiseAcc tit)iAt%ii)At)A U] t3j)UilDi)e A5ur "dhV-D-nve, 71)5101) Cbot>- 
tijuic lijejc ilittc ; or, an Account of the Pursuit of Diarmuid O'Duibhne 
and Grace, the daughter of Cormac Mac Airt, Monarch of Ireland in the 
Third Century, who was married to Fionn Mac Chumhaill, from whom 
she eloped with Diarmuid. To them are ascribed the Leaba Caillighes 
(Hags' Beds), so numerous in Ireland. To be edited by the President 
OF THE Society. 

This Tract is copied irom a manuscript made by a celebrated Scribe named Foran, who 
lived at Portlaw, in the county of Waterford, A.D. 1780. It carries the reader from cave 
to cave, where it is supposed the fugitives took shelter from the hot pursuit of the injured 
hero, Fionn, giving the legendary history of every cave which they fretiuented. 

XII. SJlSAlUtt) i)A SoAi)onti&e ; or, the Dialogue of the Sages : an His- 
torical Work in Prose and Poetry, full of rare information on the 
achievements of the Fianna Eirionn ; copied from a vellum manuscript 
of the Fourteentli Century, now deposited in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. To be edited by John Windele, Esq. 

IV. CAt Pbini) Cn-^S* ; or, an Account of the Battle fought at Vcntry 
in the county of Kerry, in the Third Century of the Christian era, be- 
tween Daire Donn, Monarch of the World, and the Fenians. To he 
edited by the Rev. James Goodman, A.B. 

This Battle lasted for 366 days; the copy at the disposal of the Society is the earliest 
known to exist, liaving been copied fiom a vellum manuscript of the fourteenth century, 
now deposited in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
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V. Cac CbijocA ; or, the Battle of Castlekoock, in the county of 
Dublin, fought A.D, 273, between Conn Ceadchatach, i.e., Conn of the 
Hundred Battles, and the Clanna Morna ; by his victory in which, Conn 
obtained the Sovereignty of three Provinces in Ireland, viz. Connaught, 
Ulster, and Leinster. To be edited by Thaddeus O'Mahont, Es(i. 

This tract is copied from a manuscript made by John Marphy of Caxrignavar, in the 
county of Corlc, A.D. 1726, and from the fame of the writer as a caligrapMBt, no doubt 
is entertained of the accuracy of the text. 

VI. Ca^ij bo CI)UA)l3ije; or, the Great Cattle Spoil of Cuailgne 
(Cooley), in the county of Louth, being a History of the Seven Tears 
War between Ulster and Connaught ; in the reign of Meadhbh, Queen 
of Connaught, and Conchobhar Mac Nessa, king of Ulster, on account 
of the famous bull called Donn Chuailgne ; and which terminated, ac< 
cording to Eoderio O'Flaherty, the Irish Chronologist, one year before 
the Christian era. Now editing by William Hackett, Es«. 

Hiis very ancient and curious tract comprises two hundred closely- written folios, and 
contains many interesting details of Mythological Incidents, Pillar Stones, Ogham In- 
scriptions, Tulacbs, War Chariots, Leanan Sighes, Mice and Cat Incantations. Together 
with an account of the Mysterious War Weapon used by CuchuUainn, called Gatk Bolg ,- 
also Some Account of the early Christian (Missionaries in Ireland, and the pririleges 
enjoyed by the chief bard. 

The copy at the disposal of the Society is admowledged by competent Judges to be the 
most accurate paper copy extant ; and belongs to the Rev. Patrick Lamb, P.P., Newtown- 
hamilton, who has very kindly made it available to the Society ; and it is now far advanced 
in preparation. 

VII. A TRACT ON THE TOPOGRAPHY OF IRELAND ; from 
the Psalter Mac Richard Butler, otherwise called " Saltar na Rann," 
(which appears from the handwriting to be much more ancient than any 
other part of the volume), containing the Derivation of the Names, 
Local Traditions, and other remarkable circumstances, of the Hills, 
Mountains, Rivers, Caves, Cams, Rocks, Tulachs, and Monumental 
remahis of Pagan Ireland, but more especially those connected with 
the deeds of Fiona Mac Chumhaill. To be edited by Pbopessob 

CoNNELLAN. 

Psalter Mac Richard Butler was originally written for Edmond, son of Richard Butler 
commonly called " Mac Richard," but on his defeat by Thomas, the eighth Earl of Des- 
mond, (who was beheaded in 1467), near the banks of the River Suir, where greatnumbers 
of the Butlers' followers were drowned and slain, the book fell into the hands of this 
Thomas, and was afterwards the property of Sir George Carew, Elizabeths President of 
Munster; but finally came into the hands of Archbishop Laud, who bequeathed it to the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, where it is now preserved, and the Society have permission to 
make transcripts of its contents. 

VIII. A TRACT ON THE GREAT ACTIONS OF FINN MAC 
CHUMHAILL, copied from the Psalter of Mac Richard Butler. To 
be edited by the Rev. Ulick J. Boubke, of St. Patrick's Colle<»e 
Maynooth. 
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5. The Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, its Pro- 
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€. The Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland Arch.eological 
Society, its Transactions for 1852, 1853, 1854, and 1855. Rev. 
Jaues Graves, A.B., and John George Augustus Prim, Esq., 
Kilkenny, Honorary Secretaries. 

7. The Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, its Proceedings, Vol. 2. 
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St. Edmunds, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 

8. The Society of Antiquaries op London, its Proceedings, Vols. 
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9. The Society of Antiquaries op Newcastle-upon-Tyne, its 
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INTRODUCTION. 




ISH manuscripts containing pieces 
of history mixed up with the fabul- 
ous are numerous, and most of 
them highly instructive as well as 
entertaining. Some there may be 
who consider those tales unworthy 
the notice of any one, much less of 
the historian, merely because fable 
may be the prominent portion of the 
subject; but this opinion, which has 
been growing for years, is a fallacious one. The early history 
of every country is more or less interwoven with fable, yet much 
of genuine history is, nevertheless, to be gleaned from it. If 
we revert to the early histories of Greece, Eome, Hindostan, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Arabia, Scotland, Britain, Man, and, in fact, 
those of any other country, we shall find that the same error 
is clearly visible in their pages, yet none of these nations have 
rejected those partly fabulous documents that form the mate- 
rials of their history, but wisely analysing their contents, have 
separated the honey from the poison, and used it, as judgment 
warranted, in the compilation of their annals. If these 
matters have happened — and they have — what reason can any 
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person adduce for the total rejectioTi of our Irish romances, 
why reject historical truths because they have been found con- 
nected with fable, any more than other historians have done ? 
Apart from this consideration, our written romances are of 
incalculable value, because they throw a clear light upon the 
manners, customs, social intercourse, and the political as well 
as the religious bias of a people whose history is yet but 
imperfectly known, but who trod the same green sod that we 
do, spoke the same language, and who, whether Pagan or 
Christian, were those from whom we derived our existence, in 
a natural course. This in itself ought to be an inducement 
of sufficient interest to stimulate us to work in the wide field 
of Irish romance, for the sake of learning, and viewing as far 
as we can, the manners of those who have been here before us, 
as well as recording for imitation or for disuse the various 
practices prevalent amongst them. 

Our Irish romances are, by no means, so trifling and 
meaningless as they are often represented. They contain a 
vast amount of local history, and afford us a dim glimpse of the 
exploded doctrines of our pagan ancestors, all of which have 
been almost forgotten through long disuse. They consist of 
three classes, namely, the historical, such as the Tain Bo 
Chuailgne (Cattle Spoil of Cooley), Cath Chnoca (Battle of 
Castleknock), Cath Chluana Tairbh (Battle of Clontarf), 
Agallamh na Seanoiridhe (Dialogue of the Sages), &c. ; the 
Mytholological, such as Eachtra Mhuireadhaigh, Mac an Dian 
Deirg (the Adventures of Muireadhach the Son of Dian the 
Red), Laoi Thir na u-Og (the Lay of the Land of Youth), 
Suirglie Fhiiin a g-Crioch liOchlann (the Courtship of Finn in 
the Land of Loghlin), &c. ; and lastly, the purely fictitious, 
such as the Cearnach Cael Eiabhach (the Grey Slender Kern), 
Mac na Michomhairle (The Ill-advised Son), &c. 

Our mythology, at least so much of it as we can glean 
from our MSS., and learn from the still prevalent habits and 
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customs of our people, is beautiful in the extreme, and cha- 
racteristic of a people of considerable refinement and civili- 
zation. It is worthy of remark that, so far as we are able 
to learn, the pagan Irish did not bend the knee to grotesque 
figures, but chose for their deities such imaginary beings as 
Beal, or the sun, that is the great being; Dagdae, probably 
the Tuatha Dedanan term for the same deity, which means 
the good god ; Crom the deity of irrigation and agriculture ; 
Mananan Mac Lir, the potent deity of the ocean; Aine, 
the moon, goddess of the water, as well as of wisdom ; Aedh 
Oirfidh our Irish Orpheus, usually called Mac Manair, after 
his father's name ; Iphinn, the benevolent, who presented our 
Oirfidh, or Orpheus, with his extraordinary golden lyre or harp ; 
the stars, and wind, as well as the elements ; but it must be 
remarked that nowhere can we discern a single trace of any 
warranty to support the opinion that they adored any other 
object than the sun, and afterwards the moon, though they seem 
to have attached considerable importance to each of those 
other divinities. But the prettiest relic that paganism has 
left us is the faery mythology which peoples all our hills, 
mountains, forts, causeways, &c., and gives another race of 
creatures resembling human beings to our lakes, rivers, &c. 
These invisible beings are generally believed to take much 
interest either for good or evil in human affairs, and the belief 
in their power for evil formerly afforded lucrative employment 
to a class of persons who pretended to possess a knowledge 
of charms and other mystical remedies capable of counter- 
acting their malicious plans, and who found it their interest 
to keep alive the deception. 

There was another class of beings, unlike fairies, of diminu- 
tive stature, who also were believed to be much interested in 
human affairs; of these the most popular was the Luchryman 
frecte, Leith-phrogan, i.e., the artisan of the shoe or brogui-), 
because he was always found, when discovered by the human 
2 
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eye, busily engaged in mending or making a shoe. This tiny 
sprite always proved very cunning, when surprised by the 
human eye resting upon him, and used many wily inventions 
to induce the beholder to look one way or the other, when he 
became instantly invisible, and was never seen after. If he 
did not thus succeed in baffling the mortal, the latter had him 
completely in his power, and had nothing more to do than to 
capture the wealthy sprite ; but he could be bound by no man- 
acles except a plough-chain, or a clue of woollen thread 
manufactured by the industrious housewife. Thfe Luchryman 
possessed a twofold source of wealth, one, a treasure hidden in 
the earth, which he bestowed on the husbandman ; and the 
other, sparan na sgillinge, an inexhaustible purse, which always 
contained a piece of money ; this purse he gave to the merchant 
or dealer only. The Luchryman was the type of industry : if 
the beholder, or he who made industry his principal object, 
turned his eye to the right or left from the motive of his 
pursuit, then, like the Luchryman, he was certain to be disap- 
pointed, and lose his golden prize. The nature too of the 
bonds, by which alone the sprite could be possibly bound, is 
emblematical of industry. So firm was the belief in the 
existence of the Luchryman, that if a farmer was known to 
better his condition by industry and economy, or a trader to 
grow wealthy by honest dealing, they were said to have captured 
a Luchryman, and robbed him of his treasure or inexhaustible 
purse. The Gean-canach (love-talker) was another diminutive 
being of the same tribe, but, unlike the Luchryman, he per- 
sonated love and idleness, and always appeared with a dudeen 
in his jaw in lonesome valleys, and it was his custom to make 
love to shepherdesses and milkmaids : it was considered very 
unlucky to meet him ; and whoever was known to have ruined 
his fortune by devotion to the fair sex was said to have met 
a Geancanach. The dudeen, or ancient Irish tobacco pipe 
found in our raths, &c., is still popularly called a Geancanach's 
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pipe. The Clobhar-ceann was another being of the same class : 
he was a jolly, red-faced, drunken little fellow, and was ever 
found in the cellars of the debauchee, Bacchus-like, astride 
of the wine butt with brimful tankard in hand, drinking and 
singing away merrily. Any wine-cellar known to be haunted 
by this sprite, was doomed to bring its owner to speedy ruin. 
This portion of our native mythology was truly emblematical 
and instructive, but nevertheless it was not the most classical and 
beautiful one. It is to be much regretted that the space to 
which an introduction should necessarily be confined, will not 
allow a further elucidation of our faery mythology — a mythology 
rich in imagery, pleasing and refined. "We did not confine our 
muses to a single Parnassus, for every mountain, rath, and 
hill of note, had its Leannamighe, or native muse, who was 
never niggardly of her favors to the local bard. We had our 
friendly Bean-sighes, who were always deeply affected by the 
approaching demise of a member of the family to which each 
had been so devotedly attached, and who, with plaintive cries, 
warned the family of the bereavement. We had also our 
" Siubhan Dubh na Boinne" (Black Joanna of the Boyne), 
who, on Hallow-eve, would favor the house, that was usually 
kept tidy and clean, with a visit in the shape of a large black 
fowl of strange appearance, and by her presence bestow good 
luck upon the family during the ensuing year. Even Mananan 
himself, who never permitted a noble or brave Irishman to go 
into a foreign country on a dangerous mission without accom- 
panying him, assisting him effectually, and conducting him 
home in safety, did not abandon Ireland until the time of 
Saint Columbkille, who gave him no hope of regaining heaven, 
which bad tidings so deeply affected him, that he, with his 
followers, bade a final farewell to our country, and retired to 
his native Armenia, upon which occasion, Mac Moineanta of 
Scraby-hill in the county of Cavan, a less powerful chief of the 
invisible creation, assumed command in his place, to the lasting 
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grief of all the people with whom Mananan had been a general 
favorite. 

That our faery traditions are relics of paganism there can be 
but little doubt, since the customs observed on the eves of 
certain festivals, and on other occasions, afford ample proofs 
that they were not the emanations of any form of Christianity 
that now exists, or ever had an existence : the popular practices 
in connexion with them enable us to analyse them with ease. 
But there are other portions of the old mytliology of the Irish 
dimly hinted at in our manuscripts, which ceased to have any 
influence on the people after the introduction of Christianity, 
and which cannot now be easily understood or explained with- 
out extraneous aid ; this is the part that relates to the gods 
adored by our pagan ancestors, and the rites used in connexion 
with their worship. The document now for the first time 
presented to the public in an English dress has reference to 
tliese. It also reflects much, light on the topography of a very 
classical and interesting locality ; and it explains many quot- 
ations found in the works of our bards, which would otherwise 
remain as obscurities impeding the reader and student in their 
progress. The explanation of such obscure passages was 
unquestionably the object of the writer, whosoever he may 
have been. 

Fionn the son of Cumhall seems to have been the great 
actor in all the scenes represented in the text under considera- 
tion, and therefore must have been a very important personage 
in more respects than one, in the olden time. In the 
Agallamh na Seanoiridhe (Dialogue of the Sages), Fionn, 
among other extraordinary qualifications which he possessed, 
is said to have been one of the most eminent Druids that ever 
flourished in Ireland. Fionn the Druid is generally supposed 
to have been the same personage as Konn the son of Cumhall 
the celebrated leader of the Fenian forces. But there is 
strong reason to doubt this, since, according to Mac Firbis and 
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others, tliere were many distinguished persons named Pionn 
both before and after the time of the son of Cumhall. It is 
most probable that Pionn the son of Cumhall has been invest- 
ed with many of the achievements of his numerous name- 
sakes, just as the exploits of many a local Hercules were 
placed to the credit of the great son of Alcmene. — This is the 
only rational way of reconciling the Protean variety of the 
characters in which Fionn appears, with a belief in his existence 
as an historical personage ; and it is also some explanation of 
what must appear rather marvellous anachronisms in the ac- 
counts of his life and exploits ; unless, indeed, we are to sup- 
pose that the number of years allotted to him in this world 
slightly exceeded the span of more ordinary mortals, according 
to the authority of an ancient poem quoted in Yol. I. Trans. 
Ossianic Society, page 36, which states that he lived three 
hundred and ten years, all but one month. The general im- 
pression is, that the Fenians were so called after Fionn their 
leader, but this is certainly erroneous inasmuch as the Fenians 
of Britain, Lochlin, &c., could not have been so named from 
Fionn the son of Cumhall, since they had little or no connex- 
ion in a military sense with him, and since the Fenian order 
had been long established in Ireland before Fionn the son of 
Cumhall was born. Hence the Fenians were not so called after 
the name of this Fionn, their most renowned commander. 

There are learned antiquarians who believe that the name 
" Fenian" was common to the Irish as a people, and that it 
was derived from that of Fenius Farsadh the first inventor of 
letters, who was the great ancestor of the aboriginal Irish. 
Dr. Charles O'Conor, in his Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores 
Veteres, 8fc. Vol. I. PL xxxiv., treating on the subject says : — 
" Hibernos nempe veteres Fenios dictos fuisse, a quodam 
Fenio Farsaidh, qui primus literarum Oghmiarum inventor 
habetur," i.e., " that the old Irish were called Feniaris after 
one Fenius Farsaidh, who is supposed to have been the first 
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i)U'entor of the Ogham characters," Dr. John O'Brien, Eo- 
man Catholic Bishop of Cloyne, adheres to a similar opinion 
with Dr. O'Conor. He states in his Irish Dictionary, that 
the name of the barony of Fermoy was Fir Mwighe Feine, 
which he translates " Viri campi Pheoniorum," i.e. the Men of 
the Plain of the Phanicians." Mac Krbis, our great Irish 
OUamh, was of the opinion that some of the persons named 
Pionn, who flourished in Ireland, were of the Firbolg race of 
Tara and OfTaly : these he calls Attacots, and says that this 
was one of the three tribes from which the Kings of the Fen- 
ian forces were usually elected. He further states that the 
Firbolg tribes of Leinster and Connacht chiefly constituted the 
staff of the Irish Fenian army. This is very significant of the 
descent of this mysterious race of people, and goes far to 
prove that the Firbolgs were Phoenicians, or a branch of that 
ancient and enterprising people. If we can attach any amount 
of credit to the learned author of the Crymogsea, or Antiquities 
of Iceland, who stales, on the authority of Procopius (page 6.), 
a native of Palestine, that the Chaldeans, who had been ex- 
pelled by Josue, migrated to the coasts of Africa, and thence 
to the Chersonesus Cimbrica or Jutland, and the adjacent is- 
lands, we can plainly see they were the Lochlanachs of our 
ancient history — the first people, who, under the names of 
Fomorians and Firbolgs, made settlements on our coasts, and 
subsequently held the country under taxation for many cen- 
turies. It is evident that the Fomorians and Firbolgs were 
different divisions of the same family ; Partholanus was a 
Fomorian leader, according to the old poem, beginning 
Adhamh Afhair Sfc, f Adam Father, &c.) which says that : — 

" Ko 5Ab boib A|i At) Ttj&ij, 

PAjtCol^t) ir J-Ott)AJtSX]C." 

He engaged them on the plain, 
Partholanus and his Fomorians. 
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These Fomorians were Lochlanachs, or hordes from the Cher- 
sonesus Cimbrica, who had been conquered by Lughaidh the 
Long-handed in the Battle of Moytuir : 

" Locluiijbu^c CO l&|&]ft, 
2lnt ^eAitA]b ©ifiiopt) uile ; 
3o c-cAt)<xic I-U5A& LAtppAbA, 
Re ctt5A6 CAC 2t)ai5T "Cuiiti." 

Sgiath na h-Eamhna. 

The Lochlanachs held potent sway 
Over all the men of Ireland, 
Until Lughadh Larahfhada came 
And fought the Battle of Moytuir. 

From the previous quotation it is quite clear that Parthola- 
nus and his people were Fomorians, who, if we adopt the 
accounts given in the Crymogsea from the accurate Procopius, 
were a branch of the tribes that originally held possession of 
the Promised Land, and who spread themselves, from the 
African coasts to the islands of the Chersonesus Cimbrica. It 
remains now to show that the Fomorians themselves were the 
people whom our writers called Lochlanachs, probably on 
account of the great number of estuaries and sea-lakes with 
which their country was indented, or because they were, from 
the time of their first settlement in their northern home, 
renowned mariners and pirates. In a curious historical piece, 
styled " Oidhe Chlainne Tuirinn" (The Fate of the Sous of 
Tuirinn) which tells of the slavery, under which Nuadh Airgi- 
odlamh (Nuadh of the silver hand) and the Tuatha Dedauans 
had been enthralled by the Fomorians, we read : — 

" )X ATi)U bo b] At) 1^15 TIP ocu]* qo]*cAit) njott-citorp A3 
pjijtie "port^oitAcb A]it 'CbwACA be "Daijapo |%e \]^o^) At) |t]5 
X}V, ocuf qof Ai* AT) lofA^S, octtf u]t)5e b'ojt Aft At) fr^^ltj 

O nbuACAlb be <DAt)AT)l) 5ACA bllA&A]t) A]|l tl^ttlUc U]^t)]CC 

o T^beAii^itAicc fiAjt, ocu|* bo beAt)bAii* x^x) attjac saca 
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bliA6A]u; ocay ai) Tpe:A.\\ pAC (b)-cAb|tA6 f]r) ArtjAC ai; 
c-]*]-i6]T) A biiAitjb 6 1JA ceAtJt) be. L^ b'A^ coit)0|ia6 o]it- 
eAccAj- le b-^T^^-1113 6jlf*e«'tit> Ajfi ctjocAi) Bb^lAiii, ^^jf 
A |i&i&ceA]t Ui]*T)eAC ^i&e Aijjoj, ocuf t?] c]At) bo b&bAp 
AT)r) At) CAT) bo coi)CAbA]t bTA|in)A 5ACA beAJfluAJ; ]f it) 
nj&5 AT)Oi|i 3ACA !)-bi^eAc bA ij-ioijpfA^bej ocuj* Aer) ti^AC- 
AotT) A c-corAc T)A bft0T)5-bui&t)e, ocay pA copbuil |te puiije 
5^61 i)e beAl^tAS A ^1566 0011]* a feAbAjij; ocuf t)]0)t p6AbA6 
A 5))iiir b'f:6ACATr) le t^eAb a CA]ct;eAnjA; ocuf ^ffe bo b^j 
AT)b .1. LuJaS L&rbpAbA Ibtjtj-b&iroijeAc, ocuf At) TbAjtCTtA& 
f]6e o cjjt 'CA]it)5Ai|te .i. a coTb6AlcA6A T^^pj .i. clAt)T) 2t)})A- 

T)AI)r)&It). Jf 5Al|llb bo bAbAft AT)T), AO CAt) Ab COtJCAbAjt 

At) bfteATT) Tt)obA|icA TDif5iATt)AC b'* r)-]oi)t)]-A]6e .i. tjao] 
T)AeoTi7Ai|t be tijAO^aAib t)* b-poroAiiAc}) bo t6-^hiK]l qofA 
ocuf c^t)A b-feAjt T)-&i|tiot)b. — Ocuf ^ao femse 'Lu5ai6j A5 
^&& f jr), ocuf bo ijocc at) peAHS-CAiicAc, ocuf bo l6]5 fucA 
fe^ ocuf bo 5Ab A5A T)-OTfileAc ocuf A3A ij-accuidaSj t)o ju^t 
itjAjib occ i5Aet)TbAifi b]ob ; ocuf bo lfe]5 f e ijAet)TT)Afi iflx 
c^8Af ocuf f&. cu]n5]jtc ft^J feiftjoijt) biob. '<Do Tbui]tfiT)p 
f^b/ bAjt tujAife, 'acc 3uitAb fe&ft|t l]on) fib bo 60I le 

f5feAlAlb bo CUTT) 1)A l^-AlltbuflAC 't)*!^ TT)0 ceACCA ffeit) Afl 

cajIa 30 b-fuijbif eAfoijOTit.' Jf At) f]t) >50 5luAf AbAjt At) 

1)Aet)Tr)A|t fit) ItOttjpA 30 CUA1) 6AfA t)AltAj OCUf bo CUA5- 

bA]! ir)A lot)3Aib, OCUf bo 3luAf AbA]t itompA t)o 30 ft&t)3AbAit 

toclAtJI) TDAlt A ftAbAbA]! f lt)t)e "pOrDOltAC j OCUf b'it»i)feAbAit 
A f36AlA 661b o cuf 30 bei|te. — "Do ft^ib BaIaii, ' ad 
b-feAbAbAiitfi CIA b-& fwb' ? '<lDo fCAbAn/ Ait Ce-\tl]or)D, 
' Tr)AC 1t)51f)e 8uic-fe ocuf &Art)-fA fub, ocuf aca ] b-f^if- 
bit)e &uit)i)e o bo ciocpA& 1 Tj-Biftitit) t)Ac biA& r)e«.]iz 
A5Aioi)e 1 t)-&lMt)t) o fit) AtDAC 50 bn^c-' " 

This King was thus situated ; the race of the Fomorians imposed 
a very heavy tribute upon the Tuatha Dedanans in his reign. A 
tax was levied upon the growing crops, and an unga (ingot) of gold 
was exacted upon the nose of every one of the Tuatha Dedanans 
each year from Uisneach to Tara eastward : this tax was to be paid 
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every year, and whosoever was found unable to pay it, his nose was 
severed from his face. On a certain day the chief king of Ireland 
held a meeting on the hill of Balar, which is now called Uisneach of 
Meath ; [they had not been long assembled there, when they dis- 
covered a well appointed host of people approaching them along the 
plain from the east, and a young man whose countenance shone like 
the rising sun, marched at the head of this dense crowd of men. It 
was impossible to look him in the face, he was so lovely, and he was 
no other than Lughadh Lamhfhada, (long-handed) the sword exer- 
ciser, together with the fairy (enchanted) cavalcade consisting of the 
sons of Mananan, his foster-brothers from Canaan, — They had 
remained but a short time there, when they saw an ugly, ill-shaped 
party of people, namely, nine times nine men, who were the stewards 
of the Fomorians, coming to receive the rents and taxes of the peo- 
ple of Ireland. — And with these words Lughadh arose, and, having 
unsheathed the Feargcarthach, (the sword of Mananan) attacked 
them ; and having cut and mangled them, killed eight times nine 
men of their number, but suffered the remaining nine to put them- 
selves under the protection of the king of Ireland. " I would kill 
you," said Lughadh, " were it not that I prefer that you should carry 
the tidings to the foreigners, rather than send my own messengers, 
lest they might be dishonoured." — The nine men thereupon marched 
forward to Eas Dara where they embarked and sailed to the race of 
the Fomorians in Lochlan, to whom they related the whole matter 
from the beginning to the end — " can any person among you tell who 
that individual is?" enquired Balar. "I can tell," replied Ceithlinn, 
" he is a son of your and my daughter ; and it has been foretold to 
us, that whenever he shall come into Ireland, we shall possess no 
more power in Ireland from that time out for ever." 

rrom the above extract we can collect that the romorians 
were the Lochlanachs of our historians, that Lughadh the 
Long-handed was a Pomorian by maternal descent, and had 
been bred in the east, which circumstances go far to confirm 
the opinion of Procopius, namely, that the ancient inhabitants 
of the African coasts who, according to the author of the 
CrymogEca and other writers, subsequently settled on the 
Chersonesus Cimbrica and the adjacent islands, were a division 
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of the Canaanites who had been expelled from their country 
by the Israelites, under the command of Joshua. If then, 
the Eomorians were Lochlanachs, and the Lochlanachs Ca- 
naanites, Partholanus, who is shown to have been a Fomo- 
rian, must have sprung from the same eastern origin, as well 
as Neimidh (Nemedius) the ancestor of the Firbolgs, who 
descended from a brother of Partholanus, according to our 
historians. As Phoenicia and Judsea lay close together, those 
who emigrated from the one country, might well be said to 
have belonged to the other, by those who lived in a distant 
country. If the Carthaginians had been called Pani after 
Phoenix, as some suppose, and the ancient Irish called Peni 
after Penius Parsadh, according to Dr. O'Conor, there can be 
but little doubt that both were but one and the same person, 
and more, that our Penians were Phoenicians, who settled in 
Ireland, and became mercenary soldiers, until they collected 
strength to their ranks, and became powerful in the course of 
many ages. If Dr. O'Conor be correct in his opinion, 
namely, that the Fenians were so called after Penius Parsadh, 
which opinion was undoubtedly that of our best writers, and 
old annalists, we then may safely assume thatPinnus, or Pinius, 
was the first person of that name, and that his actions as well 
those of several others of the same name, have been attributed 
to Pionn the son of Cumhall. 

It is not within the sphere of a mere introduction to dilate 
upon the important enquiry concerning the clann or original 
family of the Penians. But since we find incontrovertible 
proofs of the existence of the Penians in Lochlan, Britain, 
Scotland, and other countries, and that the Penians of Ireland 
were distinguished from their kindred of the same name 
residing in other parts, by the epithet of Penians or Pian of 
Eire, it is not unreasonable to come to the conclusion, that 
they were a branch of an original people, who, at some early 
period, separated, and settled in various countries. This 
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notion is not an nnhistorical or original one. Our native his- 
torians assure us, "nemine contradicente," that a certain 
Fenius Tarsa, at the period of the confusion of Babel, digested 
the various languages, and that he paid particular attention to 
the Gaelic, as he found it to be the most expressive and 
copious of any then in existence. Who was this Fenius^was 
he the *«««g of the Greeks— the Phoenix of the Latins, who 
is said to have led colonies to the west? Scholars object to 
this theory that the Phoenicians never called themselves by 
that name, but Jehusaei, Gergaesi, Chenani, &c., but it does 
not follow that they were known to other nations by another 
name, any more than the English who have been, and are 
still called Sassanagh (Saxons) by the Irish-speaking portion of 
our people. So, the Phoenicians having been giants, a circum- 
stance almost generally acknowledged, the word Feineagh or 
Fianach, signifies a giant, as well as the attributes usually 
conceded to persons of gigantic stature, and physical as well 
as mental powers. Bryant, moreover, states that Phoenicia 
was originally called Canaan, Cuas, and Cua ; and as we can- 
not very easily separate or rather distinguish the ancient 
Phoenicians from the natives of Canaan, we may very naturally 
come to the conclusion that there had been but little distinc- 
tion made between them by the foreigners whom they visited 
in course of their peregrinations. It is not, then, too much 
to suppose, in the absence of more tangible proof, that those 
enterprising foreigners, in consequence of their appearance and 
general habits, won for themselves the name of Feinue, *«/»««{, 
Phoenicians, amongst the various people of the countries to 
whom they migrated. Hence, it is not going too far to in- 
dulge in the supposition that our Fenians, since they were not 
confined to Ireland alone, were a branch of those enterprising 
foreigners who remained in this island and elsewhere, when 
casualties and changes at home necessarily cut off the com- 
munications of their friends. 
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But could any doubt have remained as to the oriental origin 
of our early colonists, we need only refer to numerous Irish 
manuscripts for corroboration of this fact. The author of the 
manuscript battle of Ventry, speaking of the exertions of Budh 
Dearg, the Tuatha Dedanan king, to assist the Penians to repel 
the invaders from the coasts of the island, consents to send to 
Canaan for a body of Tuatha Dedanans for that purpose; 
but the commander of the invading forces did not believe in 
their existence, stating that the Tuatha Dedanans could not 
possibly live on the surface of the land, and therefore were 
not Irishmen. — The following extract from that old manu- 
script, (pp. &93, 294.) shows this : — 

" Budh Dearg solicited by the Irish plenipotentiary to assist the 
Fenians against the invasion made by the king of the World under 
the allegation that the Fenians rendered his people, the Tuatha De- 
danans, much service, consents, and sends heralds to Tir Tamgaire 
(Canaan) for the Tuatha Dedanans who were located there — The 
king of the World said that the Tuatha Dedanans could not 
possibly be a division of the people of Ireland^ and if they were 
they must be Siodhhhruighe (fairies,) and could not possibly exist on 
the surface of Ireland." 

It would be well worth the notice of our archeeologists to 
enter on the study of the origin of our first colonists, but 
this subject would become a labyrinth indeed to such as have 
not made an intimate acquaintance with that of the origin also 
of other nations of antiquity. Our antiquaries are, no doubt, 
wise in declining to enter on this very abstruse enquiry, 
since they find so many of the Continental scholars who 
treated of those matters involve themselves in an endless 
maze of difficulties. But with a knowledge of our language 
there is no knowing how clear and satisfactory they might 
have made their enquiries, since our manuscripts are all very 
clear and explicit on the point. Had the learned Bryant 
been acquainted with the language and history of Ireland, his 
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work would certainly be one of the best ever written. But 
if the "Fenians of Ireland were not named after Fionn Mac 
Curahaill, as they undoubtedly were not, may they not have 
been a branch of Phoenicians, who had settled in the Cherso- 
nesus, Alba, Britain and Ireland ? 

We read in the old historical tale, Agallamh na Seanoiridhe 
(Dialogue of the Sages), which is now preparing for the 
Society, that Fionn son of Cumhall was a Philosopher, a 
Musician, a Bard, a Liagh, an Admiral, a Druid or Priest, a 
Statesman, a Commander, and a Prophet — we have a prophecy 
relative to the Danish and English invasion of our island, 
attributed to him ; if he had lived three hundred and ten 
years, as we are told he did, and had been engaged in a severe 
course of study all that time, he could not possibly have been 
learned in all the arts and sciences required to render him 
eminent in all those arduous professions, since we know that 
the span of a long life was found only too short for men who 
had made any one of those branches their study, to enable 
them to master the science to which they applied themselves. 
Hence the fame of Fionn, son of Cumhall, did not really rest 
on his individual merits as a man, but was built on that of 
other persons of the same name who had been his predecessors. 
The piece, which is now about to be given for the first 
time in English, is really curious, but is of that class which 
is supposed to be mythological, because few of the incidents 
contained in it can be explained as common historical events. 
It opens with a hunting excursion, but instead of enjoying 
the pleasures of the chase, Fionn himself, strangely enough, 
falls asleep on a cam on the mountain of Ceannsleibhe, near 
the Lake of Inchiquin. The Fenian chief was attended by 
only one Fenian named Diorraing ; when he awoke he desired 
his attendant to go to the adjoining wood and cut some wattles 
with which to make a hut for their reception that night. 
Diorraing obeyed, but when he entered the wood he discovered 
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an elegant bruighin, or subterranean abode adjacent. Dior- 
raing having returned with the news of his discovery, IPionn 
resolved to seek shelter in the bruigJdn that night. When 
they arrived at the door the porter enquired who they were, 
and was told they were two of the men belonging to Fionn 
Mac Cumhaill. " You are boding misfortune to yourselves," 
replied the porter, "because it was Fionn Mac Cumhaill 
himself that killed the father, mother, and four brothers of 
the owner of this place, as well as the father and mother of 
his wife : he who dwells here is named Conan Ceann-sleibhe, 
who is also named Conan of Ceannsumaire, and it was Fionn 
himself that brought him to Ireland, from Sumaire of the 
Eed Sea, near the shore of Loch Lurg, when he was in quest 
of his sword called Mac an Loin." The porter then withdrew 
and presently was ordered to admit the guests. 

The foregoing piece of information volunteered by the 
porter has but little meaning, unless we can connect it with 
some incident relating to the arrival of the early colonists of 
Ireland from the east, of which we are at present in ignorance. 
However, when they were admitted, Conan welcomed them, 
and bade them be seated, and then asked Fionn to favour him 
with the names by which he had been known in early life ; 
the Fenian chief complied, and informed him that his first name 
had been Glasdiogan, his second, GioUa an Chuasain ; but 
that he was known by that name because his clothing con- 
sisted only of the skins of the deer and other wild beasts. 
Conan, after having thanked him for the information, requested 
him under penalty of geasa (prohibition), to inform him on 
what account he leaped the chasm of Brige Bloighe once a 
year. Fionn stated that the day he separated from his foster- 
mother, Boghmuin, when she had been slain by the clan of 
Moirne, he lost his way, but at length found himself at Lua- 
chair Dheaghaidh in the south. Here he saw two assemblies, 
one of fair ladies, and the other composed of men : the assem- 
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blies were each on a cam, while a deep wide chasm in the 
mountain separated them. He went to the crowd of ladies, 
and enquired the cause of the meeting. He was speedily in- 
formed that Seadna, son of the king of Kerry-Luachra, had 
fallen in love with Danat, daughter of Daire, from Sith-Daire, 
but that the lady refused to marry him unless he engaged to 
leap this chasm once a year during his life time. Fionn having 
seen that the prince baulked at the leap, when he reached the 
margin of the precipice, enquired whether or not the princess 
would marry another if he would make the leap. Having 
been answered in the affirmative, he tucked up his deer skin 
garments and leaped the chasm, not only forward, but back- 
wards as well. The princess bound him under geasa, (pro- 
hibition), to perform the leap once a year. We have so 
many localities in Ireland distinguished for leaps equally as 
extraordinary aa that of Fionn, that we cannot easily separate 
the circumstances of those leaps from some obsolete Pagan rite. 
Leim na Con (Loophead), in the southern extremity of the 
county of Clare, and the various Leim an eich (steed's leaps), 
throughout the country, strongly warrant this opinion. There 
are footprints left by the steed generally on a rock to mark 
the extent of the leap, and these marks are believed to be of 
the remotest antiquity. If we cannot connect Fionn's leaps 
over the wide chasm with the labor of Hercules, when he 
separated the mountain by the strength of his arms, we can at 
least, in someway, connect the mysterious footprints with such 
as those on Adam's Peak in the island of Ceylon. 

The history of Boghmuin, as told by tradition, which singu- 
larly enough localises it to several places in each province of 
Ireland, is really mythological. The tradition prevalent among 
the people on the north eastern coasts runs thus. When 
Fionn had reached his seventh year, Boghmuin, who, up 
to that time, was doubtful what name to give her foster-son, 
introduced him among the youth of the clan of Moirne while 
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engaged at the hurlet at Tara; the young Boisgnean soon 
worsted them all, so that the monarch earnestly enquired who 
that fair-haired (Fionn) youth was, who behaved so bravely. 
Upon which Boghmuin caught hold of him, raised him on 
her shoulders, and betook herself to flight, at the same lime 
exclaiming aloud, " I thank the gods for having my foster-son 
named so auspiciously." Boghmuin was immediately pursued, 
but being nimble of foot she soon outstripped and baffled the 
pursuit of her enemies. When she considered herself safe she 
let Fionn walk, but he, terror-struck, flung her on his shoul- 
ders and continued his flight ; when he reached the sea coast 
at Lurgan Green, he resolved to rest himself, but, to his 
mortification, he found that he had only the lurgain (shin- 
bones) of his foster-mother, which he still continued to hold in 
his hand; these he cast into the sea, and Lurgan Green has, 
from that circumstance, been called ever since, " Lurgain 
Eatha" in Irish. There are some antiquaries who think that 
the dispersion of the members of Boghmuin has reference to 
some mythological, or historical event which occurred long 
before the Irish settled in Ireland, and which had been pre- 
served by tradition, if not to the dispersion of the members of 
Osiris, since the event recorded has been so generally localised. 
The Fenian forces were remarkable for having a good and 
brave man, as well as a bad and evil-minded man among 
them. Fionn himself, as a matter of course, was the best man ; 
and Dealra Dubh was the bad or evil-minded man, for he 
never spoke one word that did not savour of censure. Hence, 
whosoever met him while fasting in the morning, would be 
certain of meeting with nothing but ill luck during that day. 
This strongly reminds us of the popular belief that there are 
certain evil-minded persons, whom it is unlucky for any one to 
meet in the morning while fasting ; these persons are supposed 
to have the Balar, or evil eye, and it is considered unlucky 
for a person, while fasting, to meet such. 
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The story of Roc reminds us, in some measure, of that of 
the Cyclops of continental mythologists, but still the analogy 
between the two is not sufBciently close to warrant us in sup- 
posing that the former was composed in imitation of the latter. 
It is probably connected with some mystic rite now forgotten ; 
since Eoc made the circuit of nearly the whole of Ireland in 
his flight, and, like others of our celebrated nautical characters, 
made a superhuman leap at Beinn Eadair, now Howth. 

There were many superhuman personages among the I'eniansj 
but how such beings were tolerated in their ranks, it is hard 
to conceive, if the stringent regulations respecting the quali- 
fications necessary to be possessed by recruits, were duly 
enforced. There was a man belonging to the Fenian ranks 
who, though so deaf as to be unable to hear the loudest sound, 
was, nevertheless, able-to recite all the Fenian compositions 
that ever had been strung together in verse. This would not 
be extraordinary in the present day, but we are not told that 
there were schools for the deaf and dumb then instituted, or 
that instruction was conveyed through the medium of books 
to candidates for Fenian honors. The most curious of all the 
supernatural personages amongst the Fenians, was a man who 
became a female every alternate year. The story of this strange 
being much resembles that of Tiresius, who had been seven 
years a female. 

" Deque viro factus (mirabile), femina, septem 

Egerat Autumnos." 

Onid Met. Lib. Ill Fab. V. 

Fionn himself had a wife for seven years who was alive by 
day and dead by night ; the case of the Fenian queen re- 
sembles that of the princess Seba, daughter of the king of 
Easroe, who, having been enchanted by her Fomorian step- 
father, died and came to life again each alternate year; and of 
Faithleann Mongshuileach, who, like the children of Lir, was 
invited to bathe by her step-mother, and then enchanted : she 

was condemned to remain one year in the shape of a cat, 
3 
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another in that of a swan, and the third in that of an otter, 
and so on in rotation, but she had the privilege of assuming 
her natural shape one day in each year. This seems so curious 
that it is considered worth while to give the following ex- 
tract : — 

" <t)o jjAb ^uAc !3eA|tn)A|i itJjeAi) ^tij ijA <lDTteolA]i)r)e bo 
1i)5eAi) t>* ceAb n)V^ •!• )-AicleAt)iJ 2t)oij5f'U]l6Ac, ocu]* bo 
|tu5 ]•] bo f t)&rb le] ^ A^^t eA]* bo b] t)-3*?t CAC^tAC Aij ^]^ 
.1. 6Af Beobu]i)fj6 Aiijtt) Ai) cAfA 7*^, ocuT bo cui|t T^^ 
5eAf A^b 1, ocuf AT]Ac -ceo ija 5ef A^b}) f]i) .i. a be^c bliA&Aiij 

1t)A CAC, ecu]- bl^AfeAlt) ItJA b-eAlA, OCUf bl^ASAlT) -[tJA OO- 

bA|tcoiT) Tjeiti^e ; ocut b] f] Isx b^]]t]5te 3ACA bliAfiATij ^lob 

The king of Dreoluinn's daughter conceived a violent hatred 
against Faithleann Mongshuileach, daughter of the king's former 
wife ; she brought her to bathe in Eas Beobhuinne, a cataract con- 
tiguous to the king's palace, upon which occasion she enchanted 
her. The following were the bonds under which she enchanted her, 
namely, to remain one year a cat, another a swan, and the third a 
venomous otter, but she assumed her own shape one day in each 
year. 

There were certain conditions to be observed by this prin- 
cess and her friends to ensure her release, and it appears 
rather singular that such enchantment should take place only 
upon the water, as in the case of the children of Lir; a cir- 
cumstance of itself suflicient to warrant the supposition that 
these victims of stepmother's cruelty were not bound by a spell 
to assume unnatural forms, but were dedicated to the service 
of Lir, the Irish Neptune, and thereby disqualified for the 
assumption of rank and fortune in the world. 

Cats were special objects of dread, if not of some kind of 
veneration, among the ancient Irish. We read of several 
persons both male and female, who had been metamorphosed 
into cats ; our story-tellers used to spin out long yarns con- 
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cerning droidheacht, or druidical cats, among these tales was 
conspicuously celebrated that of: — 

"Cac c<vel qA|t y\\)z,& fiA|i Ai|t |*lAb|t<v fftAr; Ai]t5|cc." 
A slender black cat reclining on a chain of old silver. 

This was a droidheacht or druidical cat endowed with human 
faculties, and possessing singular privileges. Cats are said to 
have been appointed to guard hidden treasures ; and there are 
few who have not heard some old person tell about a strange 
meeting of cats, and a violent battle fought by them in his 
neighbourhood. It was the opinion of the old people that an 
evil spirit in the shape of a cat, assumed command over those 
animals in various districts, and that when those wicked beings 
pleased, they would compel all the cats belonging to their 
division to attack those of some other district. The same was 
said of rats ; and rat-expellers, when commanding a colony of 
those troublesome and destructive animals to emigrate to some 
other place, used to address their " billet" to the infernal rat 
supposed to hold command over the rest. In a curious pam- 
phlet on the power of bardic compositions to charm and 
expel rats, lately pubHshed, Mr. Eugene Curry states that a 
degraded priest, who was descended from an ancient family of 
hereditary bards, was enabled to expel a colony of rats by the 
force of satire ! The opinion of Mr. Curry as to the supernatu- 
ral powers of Irish satire' is not to be rejected : and we have on. 
record a most wonderful account of the effects of a satire com- 
posed by Seanchan chief Ollamh of Erin, upon the Eoyal Cat 
of Ireland that inhabited a cave near Clonmacnoise. The story 
is thus recorded in an Introduction to the " Tain Bo Chuailg- 
ne" : — Seanchan and his troop of subordinate Ollamhs having 
paid a visit to Guaire, king of Connacht, who was celebrated 
for great liberahty ; the cross old man becoming displeased witJi 
the treatment he received at court, refused to taste the rations 

1 For the history of Satire in Ireland, See O'Daly's Tribes of Ireland, 
edited by John O'Donovan LL.D., Dublin, 1851. 
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which had been dressed for his use. After having fasted some 
two or three days, his wife persuaded him to accept an egg 
which remained after she had finished her meal ; but, by some 
neglect of the servant, the mice — we had then no rats in 
Ireland — devoured the egg. The old Ollamh was so exasper- 
ated that he vowed to satirize the mice, but upon reflection 
indemnified them, vowing to make the cats feel the venom of 
his satire, since they suffered the mice to live, and thereby to 
do him an injury. The Eoyal Cat was, therefore, condemned 
to suffer the effects of the bard's satire. This Royal Cat 
having felt the effect of the satire in his cave, told his wife 
and daughter that Seanchan had satirized him, but that he 
would proceed immediately to Guaire's palace, carry the old 
man away, and wreak ample vengeance upon him, by tearing 
his flesh in pieces. The Cat proceeded without delay to the 
court of the king of Connacht, and did not halt until he 
found the Ollamh, and having cast him upon his shoulder 
without opposition from the guards, carried him off- The cat 
while carrying away the satirist on his shoulder was passing 
near Clonmacnoise, when St. Ciaran happening to be in a 
neighbouring forge, and seeing the Eoyal Cat, snatched a red 
hot ploughshare from the fire, with which he killed the animal, 
and liberated the Ollamh.' 

' It appears that the chief Ollamh of Ireland, named Seanchan, after 
having satirized the mice, and had the pleasure of seeing ten of the 
tiny pilferers fall dead at his feet, turned his venomous ■weapon against 
the cats, because they permitted the mice not only to live, but to enjoy 
such sway ; and more especially against their monarch, since he was 
found remiss in compelling his feline subjects to discharge the onerous 
duties they owed the public. We may leave it to our readers to form 
an idea of the opinion which the Irish people then entertained of 
animals of the feline tribe, when we inform them, from the Introduction 
to the Tain Bo Chuailgne, that these animals were then supposed to be 
governed by a monarch, who, although apparently one of their own 
species, was, nevertheless, endowed with the use of human speech, and 
other faculties not belonging to the brute creation. The Eoyal Cat kept 
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There are some classes of spirits, such as the Puca, Bean- 
sighe, &c., said to be vulnerable, if shot at with a piece of 
silver ; and a gun loaded with a piece of silver can have effect 
upon such witches as transform themselves into hares, for the 
purpose of robbing dairies, according to popular belief. 

It is the general opinion of many old persons versed in native 
traditional lore, that, before the introduction of Christianity, 
all animals possessed the faculties of human reason and speech ; 
and old story-tellers wiU gravely inform you that every beast 
could speak before the arrival of St. Patrick, but that the 
Saint having expelled the demons from the land by the sound 
of his bell, all the animals, that, before that time, had pos- 
sessed the power of foretelling future events, such as the 
Black Steed of Binn-each-labhra, the Royal Cat at Clogh- 
magh-righ-cat (Clough), and others, became mute; and many 
of them fled to Egypt, and other foreign countries. These 
were evidently oracles in the days of paganism which had 
been reduced to silence at the coming of the Saviour of man- 
kind, and fell into contempt on the introduction of the Chris- 
tian faith. The Clocha Oir (Saxa Solis), not the Golden Stones 
of our mere matter-of-fact antiquarians, but pillar- stones dedi- 
cated to the sun, were famous oracles in pagan times. There 
were other pillar-stones, called Gallan, or Dalian, because they 
could not foresee future events : these were afterwards called Pir 
Breige (fictitious men), and became objects of veneration, under 
the teaching of the Bocaghs, and their squaws, who profited 
considerably by the cheat. Though the oracles are generally 
said to have been silenced at the time when Christianity began 
to prevail, there is another reason assigned for the cessation of 

his court in the cave of Cnobha : his name was Dorasan, son of Arasan ; 
his wife's name was Riachall, and that of the princess royal, his daugh- 
ter, Kinn-gear-fhiaclach I It is most probable that these notions had 
been derived from the east at a very early period. We cannot trace the 
origin of the cat cultus any farther at present. 
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the oracle of Clogh-magh-righ-cat, or Clougli. It was stipu- 
lated by the being that gave responses from this stone that, if 
any one told an untruth, or gave a false description of any 
property which he was desirous of recovering, to the oracle, 
the consequences would be fatal to him. Every person who 
consulted the stone was wont to be very correct in his words 
on that account. At length a Brughach of Orgiall named 
O'Cathalain (Callan), having lost a mare which he supposed 
to have been in foal, had recourse to this oracle ; he described 
the animal as being in foal, and instantly had the following 
angry and insulting response : — 

" 21 cA|ib<vi& n)^e\\ 3AT) ^^aco-iI, 
'S A fyio\r) -piACA fAlA^ch; 
LeAT) yiof cutT) At) TlTt^ucA, 
<Do l^ljt C]tubAC 5At) |*eA]tA]cb." 

Thou of the bare and toothless gums. 
Thou of the peevish drizly nose ; 
Pursue down to Triuch, 
Thy hoofy mare which is without a foal. 

No sooner had the response been given than the oracular 
stone split in twain, with a tremendous crash, and a large cat 
walked out upon the mound, O'Cathalain, provoked by the 
bitter invective, and unable to restrain his irritable temper, 
attacked the cat and killed it ; but before the cat died he 
begged his murderer to grant one request ; and O'Cathalain, 
notwithstanding the provocation he had received, was too 
honorable to refuse. " Well then," said the oracular cat, 
"repeat this rann (stanza) to your own cats when you go 
home" :— . 



' )V]T *'" c|%Ai)i) ceAlAicb, 
]V ^0 'Shho^^]C' i)A luAic]te; 
3wTi rbAftb 0'CacaIA]1j, 

Ki5 CbAC CbltUACtJA." 
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Inform the Fire-raker, 
And Gleadaigh of the ash-pit ; 
Thaf O'Cathalain has killed, 
The Royal Oat of Cruachain. 

O'Cathalain, according to promise, repeated the stanza to his 
two cats when he returned home ; but he had no sooner finished 
the last syllable than the two animals sprung at his throat and 
gnawed it, so that they killed iiim before he could obtain 
assistance. It is said that this occurrence took place long 
after the introduction of Christianity, for that the oracle had 
stipulated that it should continue to give responses as long as 
those who consulted it should adhere to the truth in stating 
their grievances : but it is probable that the whole tradition 
refers to the more distant period when paganism prevailed over 
the island. 

This species of cat-lore was probably connected with the 
superstition of some oriental nations who held, and still liold, 
cats in veneration, and it is one of the many remaining traces 
of the oriental extraction of the aborigines of Ireland. 

The Cloch Oir oracles were the most celebrated of all among 
the ancient Irish, as appears from a Latin interlinear note 
found in a very old MS. copy of the curious piece called 
" Ochtar Gaedhal" (Adventures of Eight Irishmen), which 
states that Conchobhar Mac Nessa, afterwards king of Ulster, 
was counselled, when a young man, by the oracle of Clogher, 
then one of the most celebrated in that district, to go to the 
Isle of Man, and cause Cuilleann, or Guillean, from whom 
Sliabh Guillin, and probably Cuailgne in the county of Louth, 
derived its name, to make a suit of armour for his use. This 
extract has been already printed in the " Transactions of the 
Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland Archaeological Society." 
Vol 2, p. 34. It is as follows : — 

" GuUinus quidem no«(J«» fuit, nam Ijt* (Lir) Ibernicum aut 
Phoenicum nomen Neptuni, et idem quod mare ; ideo Gullinus 
fuit alterum nomen pro '1T*> deo maris, sicut Tiobal maris dea fuit. 
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Nam ilia Ooncubaro Mac Nessa, postea regi Ultonise, apparuit 
sub specie mulieris pulcherrimae, cum in Manniam Jussu oraculi 
cui nomen clocl)U|t\. i.e. Saxum Solis, quod isto tempore celeberrimum 
fuit his partihus, adebat ad GuUinum quendara, uti daret buadha 
druidica clypeo et arrais ejus. Gullinus imaginem CiobAl in clypeum 
finxit, et buadha multa invincibiliaque habuit, secundum auctores 
veteres Ibernicos." 

Hence it is evident that Clocli-oir was not a golden stone, 
but tlie stone of the sun ; for 6|t or u]t is a name of the sun, 
(vide O'Reilly's Irish Dictionary, sub voce u]t,) and the oracle 
of Clochoir was the most famous then in existence, that is, in 
the time of Conchobhar Mac Nessa, who flourished in the first 
century of the Christian era. 

Of the Black Steed of our " Binn-each-Labhra," we find 
but meagre traces in manuscript, though the topographical 
terms having reference to the oracular steed are pretty numer- 
ous in Ireland ; e. g. Dun Bina Eich (Dunbin), which has 
given name to a parish situate two miles to the west of Dun- 
dalk, and is celebrated in folk-lore. There is a manuscript 
piece, intituled " Mac na Mi-chomhairle" (Son of the evil 
advice), which, though apparently a modern composition, 
reflects some liglit on this pagan superstition. It is said to 
have been composed by CarroU O'Daly, commonly called 
" Cearbhall Buidhe na n-Abhran" (Swarthy Carroll of the 
Songs) on account of his turn for rhyming; though many ascribe 
it to Parson Brady, commonly known by the name of Philip 
Ministeir j but it is certainly not written in the style of the 
latter. This beautiful and interesting fairy tale contains a 
good deal of the popular traditions, and is far older than any 
work on the same subject written in the English language. 
Treating of our faery mythology it states : 

" <t)ur)-b]t)r)-eic-Ub|t<v, Ttn" a |i^i6ceA]t BloijeAC-tuTiA 
ATjoii* T c-co(cce UU& ; a^uj- if ttjTtje b6A|tcA^ B|T)T)-eAC- 
UbitA leir At) HJ-biT)T) fUJ .1. A c-Cft^]cib t)-* SAiijrjA bo 
ci5eA6 cAc fleAri)A]p \\\oc«.\6 njoft-uAcb^f ac Af ai? nj-bjiju 
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ArtjAC 50 i)ui3e A lA|t, ASAj" bo UbftAS bo Juc bAeo6A ppiA 
c^c, AjAi" bo b6A]tA& fTOf po^^e, f]|te6lAC bo 5AC i)6AC, 
bV T)-]A]tpA& f5feAlA A]]t, |:a 5AC rj]6 b'A p-§]|ie6cA& 60 50 
c]Ot)T) bliA6i)A ixaS AT) c-SArpAit) T-^T). 2l5uf b'pA|3piob<>f 

p|lOT)CAl6 A5U|" C10&IaCCA1& tT)6|tA ATce Atjt) fit», .1. A3 AT? 

n)-biijT); A5A^ bo sfeilljobAj* t)A pu]ble bo, 30 b-^injfiti 

Pb^CCjtAlC A5Af t)A TJAOTO cl6l|ie." 

Dun-JBinn-each-labhra, which is now called Binneach-Luna, in 
the province of Ulster: the reason the hill was called Sinn-each' 
labhra (hill of the speaking steed) was this ; namely, in the days of 
Samhain (All-hallows) a plump, sleek, terrible steed was wont to 
emerge as far as his middle from the hill, and speak in human voice 
to each person ; he was accustomed to give intelligent and proper 
responses, to such as consulted him, concerning all that would 
befal them until Samhain of the ensuing year. The people used to 
offer valuable gifts and presents to him at the hill, and they adored 
him until the time of Patrick and the holy clergy. 

Whether this steed superstition gave rise to the popular 
belief that there were horses in the olden time that were gifted 
with human faculties, and furnished ideas in connection with 
the numerous prints of horse-shoes found impressed upon 
rocks and stones throughout Ireland, it is difficult to decide ; 
but that the horse was once an object of great religious venera- 
tion is pretty clear from the numerous stories told of enchanted 
horses in our lakes, and the frequent mention of Each Dubh 
(Black Steed) in the tales of our Seanchuidhes. The story of 
Cqu-edda, and his steed, or the Golden Apples of Loch Erne, 
is perhaps the prettiest found in any language. (See Cambrian 
Journal No. 6.) 

The following extract from a manuscript Life of St. Kiaran 
of Saiglier in Ossory, announced for publication by Mr. John 
O'Daly of Dublin, is very curious : — 

" 2l3uf bo cior)f5Ait) CiA|tAT) Aic|teAbA6 njA]t 6ic|teAbAC 
'XAxy ptlAb fit), b\]i bo b] ye Ai|t qTDCioU bo coillqb rx)b\^«. 
Ai) zM) y\x) : A3ur bo qoijfSAiij Ant b-cuf feAlU beA5A bo 
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6feAUAti) be obAiTt beAjtail, AS^r ADO TT? *><> qoDf5<^1i> 
roAiDirciit ASAf cAcAiTt r* &eoi3, tijAiUe le 3Tt^r*1^ "l^^' 
bVjt b'Aii^Tp Sai5H1 CblATt^iu A5 cAc a c-co]ic]vvQ- '^3H 
AT) CAt) CAlT)eA6 ClA|t^t) Allt C-CU]* AT)T) x]^> ^° f^lS *1T* 
j-S^^c c]tAini5, A5Af b'feiTt5i& o't) CAeb o^le bo't) c|tAt)t> coitc 
aUca tto-cu]ci5, A3Af ttjA|i bo coijATtc CiAji^T) bo ce]c 1*6, 
A3Af b'ioti)poi5 AniT n)A|v feA]tbf;63Ar)CAi6e ceAOT^A bo 
CbiAit^ij, AIT* iJA 6feAT)Ari) nj^ij o i>]A; A5Ar bo b'fe at» 
cojic i*iij cfeAb beifcpbAl A5Af ceAb lijApAC bo b] A3 
CiAH^T) 'tat) lOTjAb f|T), A3Ar bo CUA1& ^a'v c-c6iU asat 
bo bwAit) tIaca A3AT cui5e ibi^t a ^^AclAib trjAii cuv^VAii) 
cutt) At) c-TeAlU. Ml ftA^b ZT(i'A]i buiije a b-^ocAi]t CblA- 
H^^T), AT) CAt) fit) ; oi^t ir ^tJT) A AetJ^eAjx o T)A 6eii*cioblAib 
c:iviT)eA& t^ ^'*"' ''^ bic|teAbACA tl^^- "C^T^SAbA^ I^T* 

^11) A11)-1T)plcA §T3C]AllbA cutt) ClA|tA11) Af 3AC A|tb A 
]tAbAbA]t bo't) ^^fAC .1. SlOt)1)ACj A3Af B|t0C, A3Af 2QaC- 

q|ie, -^S-*!* ^l^ic ; A3Af bo b^bAjv ceAt)tj-f a bo CblAjtAij, 
A3Af b'utblAbAft bA. ceA3A]*3 ttjAfi rbAtJACA^b, A3Af bo 
5'5l''ir 3*^ ^1* * b6A|tA6 Tji^a. X.l\. be b-cA^tJlc aij fi- 

0t)t)AC bo b] AT)-Tf)1At)AC, ceAl3AC, ttJAll^feAC, cut!) b|l65 
CblA^A^T), A5A]* bo 501b ^Ab, A3A]* bO feACA^T) A17 coiib- 

cpijAl, A3Af bo cuA^S jio^jije bA uAttjAb i:&ii), A3A]* bo 
f At)CAi5 ]•& i^A b]t63A b'iteA6 ai)t) tii), 2li]t t)A -poillTeAS 
]"li5 bo CblAfiAT) bo cu]]t TOAijAC e]le b-Jv ii)u]t)ci|t .1. ai) 

b|tOC, A1|t CeAtJl) AI7 C-f 10t)1)A1cb bA CAbA^pC 3Uf AtJ lOIJAb 

c&Abt)A, A3Af cAjijeAb A1) b]toc 30 b-wAltb A17 c-noi)t)Aic, 
A3A]* bo l^ttAiit A3 ]teA6 t)A tu-b]t65 &j o^]! b'uA^b f& a 
c-cluAf A A3Af A i)-iaUa ; A3Af bo co]Ti7-e]3T)i6 atj b|toc fe 
utt) ceAcc leiT" cutt) i)a ti)Aii)]fC|teAc, a3A[* cAt)3AbAjt uiti) 
c|tAci)0T)A 30 ClAjl&t), ASAf t)A bjtOJA leo. "Do ]1&l6 C^A- 
TtAt) p-]V ^V c-not)t)AC, ' A b|tAcA]jt ! cjteAb ujtt) a tj-be^TtijA 
cu At) 3AbA]3eACc ub t)AC A|t 86-ti)A]]*eAc bo ti)AT)AC a 
66Ai)Ati); oiit ACA uiT3e t)eAtt)-ti)Ail]]-eAc A3Aipt) ir ■*'' 
5-coiccit)t)e, A3A]* ACA b)A& n)A]t At) c-ceAbr)A j a3A|- bA 
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c-cujaS bo ijAbu^n o|tc 30 rt)3 i;cAijt|tbe leAC peo]l bo ce>]- 
ceA8, bo 6feAT)A8 4D]a 6u]c bo cjtoiceAijnAib t»A c-cytAijt) ^o 
Ab qrtjcioU i ?' SIsai* b'jATtit at) fioijijAC Aijt) fir) Ai|t 
CblA|ia.i) I05A A peACAb, A5Af bpeiceAtbrJAf A]C|t]5e bo 
ceAi)5Al Ai|t. 2l3Af bo 7t]r)T)eA& atijIa, A5Af ijiojt ^c atj 
T]or)t)AC biA& 30 b-i:uAi|t ceAb o Clj]Ait^p, *3Ar ^'O ^1 T^ 

f l]t-AepbA O TJ1J AtlJAC tlJAjt cAc." 

And Ciaran came to the resolutign of residing in that place as an 
eremite, for it was entirely surrounded with dense woods at that 
time: he commenced to construct temporary little cells, he next 
built a monastery, and afterwards a city, by God's aid, which was 
commonly called by the people Saiger of Ciaran. When Ciaran 
came first there he sat under the shelter of a tree, and a very 
furious wild boar started up from the other side of the same tree, 
and when it saw Ciaran it fled : however, it returned and became 
submissive to Ciaran, being tamed by God. That boar was the 
first disciple and monk that Ciaran had in that place. It was 
accustomed to go to the wood and gnaw twigs and straw to assist 
to construct the cell. There was no person then with Ciaran, for 
he left his disciples and came alone to that desert. Irrational 
animals came to Ciaran from all parts of the forest ; a fox, a 
badger, a wolf, and a fawn. These became submissive to Ciaran, 
and hearkened to his doctrine as monks ; they obeyed him in every 
respect. The self-willed, deceitful, malicious fox happened one 
day to find Oiaran's brogues, and stole them ; he then abandoned 
the community, and hastened to his own cave, where his passions 
prompted him to eat the brogues. When the matter was made 
known to Ciaran, he dispatched the badger, another of his monks, 
to bring the fox back to his place. The badger went to the fox's 
cave, and found him devouring the brogues ; for he had already 
gnawed the strings and latchets. The badger persuaded the fox to 
return to the monastery ; they both came in the evening, and fetched 
the brogues to Ciaran. Ciaran said to the fox. ' Brother ! why 
hast thou committed that theft, an act which nowise becomes a 
monk ? we have wholesome water and food in the community, and if 
thy nature prompted thee to prefer meat, God would change the bark 
of yonder trees into flesh for thy use.' The fox then besought 
Ciaran to forgive him his sins and impose a nenance upon him, 
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which was accordingly done. The fox did not taste food until he 
obtained permission from Ciaran, and he continued upright from 
that time forward. 

This story may perhaps be thus explained : — 
The ancient Irish had a system of phrenology of their own 
which is not even now totally forgotten. The operation was 
performed as follows. The operator, when wishing to learn 
the natural propensities of his subject, placed one hand on the 
lower part of his forehead, as if intending to screen the eyes 
from the glare of the sun, and the other hand in a similar posi- 
tion under the chin ; he then looked into that portion of the 
face which remained between both hands, and attributed the 
character of whatever animal it most resembled to the indivi- 
dual under examination. We have seen tlie operation fre- 
quently performed, and known men to have been nicknamed 
accordingly : as Sionnach O'Murchaidh (Fox Murphy), Broc 
O'Coilgin (Badger Cox, or Cocks), &c. The Almighty could, 
no doubt, as in the case of St. Luke and other eminent saints, 
have made the most ferocious animals subservient to the use and 
convenience of his servants, but most probably St. Ciaran's 
monks had nothing more, in common with foxes or badgers, 
than the resemblance to those animals which some phrenologist 
of the old school discovered in their faces. There had been 
something akin to Anubis worship prevalent in pagan times : 
this might have led to the habit of naming those who had been 
addicted to this form of belief, after the name of the animal 
they worshipped. Much blame is attached to Giraldus Cam- 
brensis for giving the story of a priest and a wolf. As the 
work of Giraldus is not at hand, the following extract from 
the pen of Father Stephen White, of Clonmel, may suffice : — 
" Referens ridendam magis quam credendam fabulam (quam 
omnimodis conaris suadere synceram esse historiam) de pio illo 
catholico homine, qui mente humana, sensu christiano, et reh'gione 
sincera, etiam et dono prophetiae servatis illsesis, toto reliquo 
humano corpore, subito in lupinum transformato, non nisi phan- 
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tastice tamen, seu secundum exteriorem speciem, ut tu tandem 
ais, sacerdotem in sylvis obvium et sedentem sub frondosa arbore 
ad ignem salutavit, ore lupino, humana voce, alens ! ' Securi estote, 
et noli timere ; non enim trepidandum vobis est, ubi non est 
timor,' etc. : qui idem verus homo in lupum phantasticum mutatus, 
sacerdotem suasit, et persuasit, ut ad non procul inde in eadem 
silva latitantem accederet phantasticam lupam, sed veram pban- 
tastici lupi uxorem, feminamque catholicam piam, in extremis 
positam, et petentem christianum viaticum, sive sacram eucha- 
ristiam, quam sciebat sacerdotem e collo in piscide servatam 
gestare. Quo trepidante et renuente 'Sanctum dare canibus,' 
nedum lupis, aut lupabus, ut dicitur, ecce coram sacerdote lupus 
qiaasi pede pro manu fungens, pellem totam a capite lupae retrahens 
usque ad umbilicum replicat, et confestim expressa forma non 
lupae, sed mulieris vetulae et nudae cujusdam apparet ; quam cum 
sacerdos obnixe postulantem, et devote eucharistiam suscipientem, 
Sacramento pasceret, rursum accedens lupus pellem tantisper re- 
tractam, priori lupse formae coaptavit, et vera mulier denuo in 
lupam phantasticam conversa fuit. Qua gratias agente, pro coUato 
sjnaxi, rediit sacerdos ad suum ignem, comitatus lupo, qui tota 
reliqua nocte cum prsesbitero ad ignem assidens, et ore lupino de 
rebus coelestibus et futuris in mundo eventibus humana voce, 
magno cum pietatis sensu, coUoquens, tandem actis Deo et sacerdoti 
gratiis, valedixit." (Apologia pro Hibernid, pp. 74, 75. Dublin : John 
O'Daly, 1847.) 

Giraldus Cambrensis was a catholic priest, and accompanied 
King John to Ireland, A.D. 1314, as his tutor; he heard 
this and other strange stories from the people, and recorded 
them in his work on Ireland. The story may be true in a 
figurative sense ; and may mean that an unfortunate man who 
had been addicted to the Anubis form of worship, unques- 
tionably prevalent in Ireland in the latter ages of pagan sway, 
believed in the truths of Christianity, but was afraid to declare 
his conviction openly. He found a priest to whom he com- 
municated his wish of becoming a convert, and the good 
missionary, though afraid of being betrayed, discharged his 
duties. Hence, the story of the man and his wife having 
been concealed in the skins of wolves. 
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The weird-wolf was supposed by the Germans to have been 
a wizard who metamorphosed himself into a wolf, and did 
much injury to the human race, according to the following 
extract : — 

" Were-wulf (Sax) or were-wolf (were in the old Sax, was 
sometimes used for man) this name remains still known in the Teu- 
toniok, and is as much as Man-wolf; which is a certain Sorcerer, 
who having anointed his hody with an ointment made by instinct 
of the Devil, and putting on a certain inchanted Girdle, does not 
onely to the view of others, seem as a Wolf, but to his own think- 
ing, hath both the shape and nature of a Wolf, so long as he 
wears the said Girdle, and accordingly worries and kills humane 
creatures. Of these sundry have been taken in Germany and the 
Netherlands. One Peter Stump, for being a Were-wolf, and 
having killed thirteen children, two women, and one man, was at 
Bedhur not far from Cullen, in the year 1589, put to a very terrible 
death. Verst.^' (Blount's Olossographia, Voce Were-wulf, p. 700. 
ed. 1670.) 

Similar to the story of the German Were-wulf, is that re- 
corded in the Irish Nennius, edited by the Kev. Dr. Todd, 
S.P.,T.C,D., (pp. 204-205) for the Irish Archeeological 
Society, respecting the "Wolf-people of Ossory in the county 
of Kilkenny : — 

" S\\ \r) ^AelcoT) ] t)-0f|tAi5ib aca. 2ti|'&i M50*& acu, 
belbok^c 1AC 1 cor)|teccA]b, acu]* b|A TtjA|tbcA|i ^ac Acuf ^eo^l 
}r)A, rt)belAib, if aii)Iat& b^b i^a cui^tp Af a c]A3Aic ; Acuf 
AiCTjic bjA n)uir)ce]tA]b tjajx foslttAifce^t i)a cui]tp, A]]t bjA 
t)5luAii*ce|t r)\ qcf Abfunj cuca fen^pe^t." 

" The descendants of the wolf are in Ossory. They have a wonder- 
ful property. They transform themselves into wolves and go forth 
in the form of wolves, and if they happen to be killed with flesh in 
their mouths, it is in the same condition that the bodies out of which 
they have come are found ; and they command their families not to 
remove their bodies, because if they were moved they never could 
come into them again." 

If the circumstances already detailed savour of the religious 
rites of by-gone days, the entertainment given to Fionn and 
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some of his people at the house of Cuanda, affords a good and 
instructive morale conveyed in an entertaining story. The 
Dord Fian, which was a celebrated musical instrument of the 
renians, is said to have been invented by the three sons of 
Cearmad, son of Daghdae, who was a Tuatha De Danan deity. 
Patha Conan was the next who improved it, when nine men 
were required to play upon it, and it was finally brought to 
perfection by Pionn himself, who employed fifty men to tune 
it. Frequent allusions to this instrument are found in Fenian 
poems. In the poem of " Cnoc an Air" (HUl of Slaughter), 
when the appearances in the sky forboded disaster, Fionn 
sounded the Dord Fian to call his forces together :— 
" <Do feiijs 'pioijt) M) <t)6|t& 'pblApij, 

3ac tJeAft Ti)^ luAice ccacc, 
6lbi]t y:\o^]b, \x citiAc, \x civj^." 

Fionn sounded the Dord Fian, 

And they (the Fenians) responded with their shouts ; 

Every man came with utmost speed. 

The prince, the chief, and the private. 

In another Lay Oisin regrets the want of the music of the 
Dord Fian : — 

")X cu]]t|*eAC z\'«,t \y\vi) ho -^ryi^t, 
2I5 t*njuAit)e A]t i^xv c|tfeAi)-^iit ; 
3<vi) fei|*&eACc le 5UC 3A8A]t, 
'S le <D6tt& fUAijtbA]t T)A p6]T)T)e." 

'Tis weary and weak I do he always, 
While thinking on the valiant men ; 
Without hearing the cries of hounds. 
And the sleep-inviting Dord of the Fenians. 

The Dord, or Dordan, according to the Lay called " The 
Vision of Oisin," had the power of awakening from sleep as 
well as that of causing it : — 
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■CAm]:]Of 6ATb &, CA0]T) AT) cleAT ; 

jl" fe 6uiri3 t)e Af njo fuAOj 

2li) <DojtbAT) b]i)T), buA^T) Tteri)' ^eAj*." 

The Dordan of the Fenians at Magh-minn, 

Affected me, sweet the delusion, 

' Twas it that awoke me from my slumber, 

That sweet-sounding- Dordan interfered with my prescience." 

The Dord from the above extracts appear to have been used 
as a bugle or musical instrument to summon the I'enians to 
assemble, as well as one to amuse them at the festive board. 
There may have been several instruments of different con- 
structions named Dord and Dordan, but probably the Dord, 
or Dordan, most celebrated for the sweetness of its tone, was 
a musical instrument used upon solemn and religious occa- 
sions. It is not unreasonable to suppose this, since it was 
first made by the Tuatha De Danans, who are said to have 
been connected with Dagdae, and since we read in the Tain 
Bo Chuailgne (Cattle Spoil of Cooley), that the deity bull, 
Donn Cuailgne, was wont to be attended by fifty young men 
who sounded the Dord for his amusement every day. This is 
also confirmed by popular tradition which represents this in- 
strument as a druidical one. 

There were other instruments of music used by the old 
Irish, the most esteemed of which were the Cuislean Ciuil, or 
bag-pipes, Tiompan, or timbrel, and Cruit, or harp. The 
Cuislean Ciuil are mentioned in several old manuscripts, and 
in one of the Lays of Oisin thus : — 

" 2lij t>'A 5a6ap b&A3 b| ac T]or)t), 
21t) CAT) Ifejccpe ]Acc ^a |tAic; 
Biijbe ]Arc ijA cuifle quil, 

'S A T)-A5Al8 o'v C-S]U]]l AHJAclj." 
The twelve hounds belonging to Fionn, 
When unleashed in the chase, 
(Their cries) were sweeter than Cuisle Ciuil, - 
While started from the Suir onwards." 
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The Cuislean Ciuil have been translated bag-pipes, it is 
nevertlieless doubtful whether the bag and bellows were then 
used as at present ; most likely the instrument bore a greater 
resemblance to the Highland than to the Irish pipes. 

The Tiompan was a musical instrument of very ancient date, 
probably it had been early introduced from the east ; there is 
a very good description of it given in one of the Lays of 
Cailte, son of Eonan, as follows : — 

" t^]orTjp&rj fto fe]T)bir i;a ctiiui|i, 
Uac a Tt]<vrb ]to fejTjb 2t)-Ac CuTtjbAlU; 
Rll* A c-co|beolbATf 5AC uA^jt, 
SluAJ At) toon)A-\t) 5Ar) biort)buA]& ! 
'C]OTr}}i!xt) bo b] A5 tja n)r)l>.]b, 
SotJA leic-|tit)t) Aiftjicc b&]D; 
Ooi)^ &S|l5t)]b b'ojt bui&e, 
Ooi;a c&AbAjb ^[Oi;i)-b|tu]pr)e." 

The timbrel upon which the three played. 

It was upon it Mac Cunihaill always' played ; 

By its (sound) they would ever drop into it sleep, 

The hosts of the world, without irksomeness. 

The timbrel which the women had. 

Its rim was made of white silver ; 

The pins of yellow gold, 

And the strings of bright brass. 

The story of the relationship of Bran and Sceolning to 
Fionn Mac Cumhaill undoubtedly savours of Anubis worship, 
and confirms us in the opinion already expressed that Fionn was 
a name given to great men as Pharaoh had been to the kings 
of Egypt. There were many men named Fionn, as we learn from 
a poem on the family of Fionn composed by Mac Eouan : — 

"T^iOTjt), 'pUtJtj, ir "Deimrje or) <Djtoin7, 
'C]X] b-AT)n70Tjr)A Tr>ic Ciiri^AiU; 
f)or)r) !]• "CyteAi^moft o'p ctt&)5 co|ft, 

Bob' lAb AyrrjoprjA At) c&Ab phi')') " 

4. 
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Fionn, Flann, and Deimhne from the Ridge, 
Were the three names of the son of Cumhall ; 
Fionn and Treanmor from the eastern shore. 
Were the names the first Fionn bore. 

There were other persons named Pionn in the Penian ranks ; 
one was son of Breasal, according to a poem attributed to 
Garradh Glundubh of the tribe of Moirne : — 

" <t)o h] 3w<^1Tte slolU fh]vr), 
2I3 iroeiitc Ai|t ^]tc]\l i 
2l5uf y]oi)-i) h'AX) tijAC B^teAf A]l, 
3o b-c:ix|ilA& b6ib ]ii7|teAf AT)." 

Guaire, the servant of Fionn, 
Was playing at chess ; 
With Fionn the fair, son of Breasal, 
Until a dispute arose between them. 

The circumstance of there being many persons named Fionn, 
as previously noticed, and the alleged afBnity of Konn 
Mac Cumhaill to his favourite hounds, would naturally lead 
to the supposition that the name Konn was an honorary title, 
or some epithet bestowed to distinguish him as an Anubis 
worshipper. We read in the Tain Bo Chuailgne that the 
renowned Cuallan or Guallin had a remarkable watch-dog, 
which Cuchullainn slew, who on that account, was con- 
demned to serve in the capacity of the defunct animal until 
he could procure a substitute. Hence he was called Cu 
Chuallain (the hound or dog of Cuallan), which can mean 
nothing more or less than that the young hero conformed to 
the worship of the dog deity. 

The metamorphosis of Fionn into a withered old man, by 
virtue of the waters of the lake of Sliabh GulHn, is a curious 
piece of druidical history. The incidents are beautifully de- 
tailed in the poem of the chace which has been translated by 
Miss Brooke, and lately by the Eev. Dr. Drummond. Milu- 
cradh was daughter of Cuallan, after whom the mountain has 
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been named, and a draidess. She is generally known in the 
neighbouring districts by the name of Cailleach Biorar (Hag 
of the Water). She is said to be still in existence, and her 
house is pointed out under the Cairn on the mountain, from 
the door of which is always seen a beaten path to the edge of 
the lake. The old druidess is much feared by the surrounding 
peasantry ; and several attempts have been made to drain her 
lake, but, according to popular tradition, she always interfered 
when the works were nearly completed, and, by some spell or 
other, prevented their completion. It is singular, too, that 
the people believe that the water of this lake still changes the 
hair, as in the days of Pionn Mac Cumhaill, into a silvery 
hue, many instances of which are recorded by the neighbour- 
ing peasantry. It may possess some natural properties like 
those of Loch Neagh, which would account for this. Lakes 
and estuaries were considered by the ancient Irish, to be in- 
habited by serpents and other monstrous animals, all of which 
were droidheacht or druidical ; the same opinion still prevails 
among the people in many districts. It was the part of a 
truly brave hero to attack and kill these destructive creatures. 
In the MS. account of the battle of Clontarf, we are informed 
that Murchadh, the heroic son of Brian Boroimhe, destroyed 
all the serpents and monsters he found throughout the king- 
dom ; and surely Tionn Mac Cumhaill could not have been 
less heroic in this respect. 

The following extract, detailing the number of serpents and 
monsters slain by Fionn Mac Cumhaill is from the Lay of the 
Chace of Sliabh Truim, in Mr. 0' Daly's collection of Irish 
Manuscripts, and is given to the reader accompanied with a 
literal translation as being a curiosity. 

" 2t)Ait bo cAc<vrtjAi|i AT) c-feil3, 
Na caca ub pA 6eA|t5 ft)uA3 > 

<t)0 CftlAllAmAllt "plATJTJA "pblPOi 

O flfAb ■C]tu]rt) 50 LocA CuAt). 
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Nio]! focA|i 6u]T)i) A be^c aijt) ; 

Zlsui" ffeACAltJT) 6u]T)T) 'T)&lt c-ceAcc, 
pA tT)6 't)^ CT)OC A CeAT)T) ! 

21 cuAjiAfsb^il ^e rbolA6, 
3o TT)-beA6 T)A 5lori)u|i jat) biiij ; 
t)o coillpe 5e'it rboji a ^fiAoc, 
CfeAb Iaoc a Ia5 a 6i\ f ul. 

■p^ rbo IJAC 5AC C]tAT)T) A 3-CO1II, 

21 ^]acIa bo i«,]\\ JAC 3|t2vp ; 
p^v tt)6 't)^ corblAb cAC|tA]5, 

CluA-CA At) ACflAlC 'l)&]t T)-bA]l. 
Sia6 T)A OCCA)t 5At) CA^bA, 

21 cAjtbAll ^-eAfrbAC |ie b|ton) ; 
Bu6 |tAirijfte AT) cu^b bo. CAOjle, 
ti^_bA]|t b]l]or)t; be at) cojU. 

2t)Afl bo COIJAjtC UAC A1) tlii*5» 
^D'eAlt ll* bA TDOft A ^\14kOC ; 

BjAb Ap TOAC 2t)6i]ti)e 5AT) oi)T), 
'Ha corbjtAC cop A5Af Iaoc. 

)^10i)i). H] be piAfCAjb B]iiioi)T) cii, 

21 cfiu i)AC rtjATC c&il 1;^ cotd; 

C'A b-^ic Af A b-c^i)5Ai y bo't) gleAtd) ? 

21 bubAjitc )-]or)n peAji&A ^^aU. 

PlAfc. 'C&iTjic njife A tjoir o'u i)-3ri&15i 
2ltr)' ]i&itt) 50 tii\]ijic 1,0c CuAT); 
<t)']A]t]iA]6 corb|tAC ATI1. At) b-'pfeitjt), 
'S bo JAbAjl Cft6 tjA l*luA5. 
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1^1 pui5^eAb *&bA|i i*)l beo. 

'CujAib 6Arb corbTt-AC co Iuac, 
21 TT)6|t f luAJ 'c^ Aj T-jopr) ; 

3o b-^CACAtt) 0|tU|b A T)OJj*, 

2t)o T)eA]tc cAit &)f ceAcc CAjt cot^i). 

5& TTj6|t bo juil ir bo 5]t^iT) ; 
ScSaIa bo ACATt Tf bo A]r)itT), 
Sul CA|ceAn7 A]t T)-«niTr> Ab 6a.il. 

p. 2lc|tAC c-\r)T)ze aca '|**t) Sb^^lS) 
)i;oeofAb 5AP bjx6i5 A]i)n) 5t)Ac; 
C^tonj t;a CA]]t5e pA b'^i^T** bl&c, 
21 )t i:Ai]t5e co]ft A5 cloc acA. 

P&lfc lY n)A]i 501I 'r-^r olc 5T)A0], 
"pA b 1 Tit) * be At) 5AT) locc ; 

Jl* ceAjtC CACAIH c-i*oifi T)&lt bitif, 
Jr T^W5A& T1711*e &0 rtJAll tbAC. 

4D'^&5bAf cui|ii*e A|i 5AC cifi, 
2l|ib TjA c-Cac 50 pion rn'Airjrtj ; 
21 pbirJTJj ir n)<^ic civfs 11* buA6, 

Ml C^l* llOtT) bo fll»A5 T)& TJ-Alllrt). 

2I5 r]r) AT) 1-5&AI b'^iAi^itAir 610TD, 
21 Thvr), ir f'Alc C0I5 ir 5IAIC ; 
"CAbAiit bATT) ioft5A]l 30 b-\Av, 
3l lioT)TbA|i bo f\)]M)i^ 11* bo TjeAiic ? 
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K«ki6 "plOTjij, 3e'|t c|tuAi6 av c6jrt>, 
Kll" AT) b-'pbeitji) feol iOT)A cfto^b ; 
•D^ cof5 bo cuA5bA|i t)A t^iiA5. 
)]• pu<v|iAbA|t uAc njoTt b|to]b. 

'Ca-\V]C A1) PIA^C pO]t Aft C-CACAlb, 

]Y rvoTH b'^]t rtjACAib bo tu^c Ife^ ; 
"pA rpoft A^i T)-b]C le cofSAlt, 
Npjt cuaIaios t1t)t) coftJATi) Ife]. 

Ce^ljceATt atj c-i-e^ls 30 cuit^tje, 
2ljt AT) p&lTc 30 cuiltpe, bo|ib ; 
<t)o c|tbiceAn) iT)ce Tt)6|t ccaca, 
"C^tjTjce, C0I5, A5tti* ^l6A5A. 

•Do b^TijAyt uA^ce cujiti-eAc, r]T)t), 

1il0|t CU)T191*6AC 6u]T)t) •* TpA]tA1t)T) ; 

•Do flo]3eA&, (5^6 A|t loit b'6]3ioT)), 
l,Aec e^bjn 6]be ii* A|ttt) ! 

<Do floi3 n 'piotit) ir)A ir)6o8At), 
l,fel3 j-jAb "piATjtJA 6]iteAt)t) 3^11^ ; 
Bb^n^^^T^ citfeitDi-e 3A1) CAbA]]t, 

'S AT) P1AT*C A3 CAbA]pc A|l t)-Al]t ! 

•DojtAf Ai|t 3AC cAeb b'4v cojtp, 
€)o |tiT)T)e ■p]OT)i) t)&^]t b'olc tij&it> ; 
5u|t lfei3 ATi^Ac 3AI) puijieAc, 
5ac t)eAC A f'lo]3eA6 be^) f})&]i)r), 

"p^oi^T) piaI o't) c-c6Tt)|tAC bo TtioOj 

<t)'pO]^ AT)T) Allt AT) C-tIuA5 J 

5ii|t •puAi*3A]l le c]tfeAT) A l&]Tt7e, 
Sitji) le ]t&]ti7 A 5A]c 30 Mj-buAb. 
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•Do c6ti7]tAC A1J pblAT)!) ]te c&ile, 
2t)6it Ai) C|t6ii)6 bul bis, c-co]"5 ; 

HpTfi f At) sujt f5Ajt A })-Ar)4^n) Tie co|tp. 

2ljt cujc be p]A|*CAib |te "pioiji), 
Mt CttTfti:iO|t A x\x]n) 30 bit^c ; 
21 ij-&eA|tr)A& b'A5A]& 'f b'feAcc, 
21 T)-iv]|teAtp tjoc A|i f&Ab cAc. 

•t)o rbAjtb piAj-c LocA Ctt^litjr), 
■Cbuic |ie 2t)AC CurbAiU 30 itA^c j 
jr ^llpiAfc BblOije b-&**5Ai|t, 

21 C0f3 IJ^OIt ^&A&A& A C-CAC. 

P]ATc ojle I.OCA Cu]liT)T)j 
■Cljiic ^e 2t)AC CurbA]ll At) 6||t j 

<Do jfjAytb PIA-J-C VOCA NeACCAC, 

jf ACjtAC 3bMOTe AT) Srr)0]l. 

■Cbuic piAfc 6i|tt)e, 3fe'|t goitrt), lejr, 
_)f piA^c boytb LocA KiACAc; 
<I)o Tr)A|tb 56* |t c|t6AT) c|toi6e, 

PlA^C A5Af CaC AT) 2lc-cl]AC. 

<t)o Ti)A]tb |*fe "puAc LocA Lfe^T), 
2t)6|t AT) ffei^Ti^ bul b'A cloi6e ; 
<I)o TbA|tb T& 'puAC A i)-<t)iTonj Clfeib, 

I^UAC A3Af PlA]*C toCA K15. 

4Do Tt)A|ib "pptjp ba TT)6ft c|toi6e, 
T^uAc 5bllT)t)e Ki5 t)A Tiob ; 
3ac pia]-c le T)eA|tc a Iaijt) Tblt)T) ; 
21 t)-5leAi)r)CA]b 6]|iior)r) 3ujt b^c. 



7-uAc A5uf PiA|-c 5bllUU« b-2!|in7<v, 
t)o rbA|tb "piorju 3e'|t CAlrnA ]Ab ; 

3ltlt *5ibllt Plot)!) O ^SlCA]b, 
P]A^C AJt S]0\)[l]^n V^ V°^^]Vi 

'Do co]'5 x\ roijA]- t)A b-peA|t ; 
•Do cloi& |te c^jcc AT) bori7A]i>, 

PjA^C LoCA KArpAfl T)A C-C|ieAf. 

<Do ibAitb, |:i TT)6ft A coIa&, 
"puAc Sbl^lbe 3oil-leiPt) 5e'^ bofi'o ; 
jr 84V pfeirc 3blli)i;e b-joi)CAr, 
<t)o cu^ceA&A^ XV) V-^ ■O' C0I3. 

<t)o TbAtib piAj-c tocA 2Qe]l5e, 
Loft A c|tfe|T)6 bo l&|rf) "pbliJf) ; 

Jl* ^UpjAfC LoCA CATtTtA, 

JT |:6|* 2li:ftAC LocA ■C|tu]Ti7. 

4Do bi pjAl-C A]t Loc 2t)6A|*CA, 

2t)6ti A C)i6]c ^0|t ):eA]^A^b p^il ; 
2l)bA]ib T |te A C0I5 buA&Acb, 
Oe'li bo|tb Atj c-uaIac bo c&c. 

2lft 1,0c LAogAjfte 30 c|i)ce, 
P|Afc bo 517] ce^ije bo bj ; 
^'Airb8eo|i) A b-puAijt be p&lA, 
<Do 8]r:ceAT)T) jte a A|irT) ]. 

■puAc <DfiobAO|p, loft A cft&itje, 
2l5Af 2l]iT)Tb fie 1 be ai) Cbl^lT* ; 
<t)o Ti9A|ib 7^|oi)o le 2t)AC Ar) Lo^i), 
3eV '^opb <^ i;-30ll ir A T)-3le6. 
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}-uAc LocA LiifijAit), 3e bi<vo, 
Le 'p]oi;t) r)«. b-'piAiji) bo ta]z X] > 
^1 b-ir)r)l|*ceA|t 50 b|t&c buMjj 

5<^C A|t CU]|t b'Aft A1]t fluA5A]b. 
•Do CU]C piAfC Alt BbA^nA h]VV, 

Le l^irb "FbltJt) t)A c-cort)lAr)i) c-c|tuA6 ; 
<t)ob' -[orotJA &ft v-'o]t O T)A C-C|teA^, 
^UT* cloi&e ]Ab |te ■piorji) pfeir)." 

TRANSLATIOX. 
When we had disposed of the produce of the chace, 
We, the battalions of the ruddy countenances. 
The Fenians of Fionn, marched onward 
From Sliabh Truimi to Loch Cuan.' 

We found a Piasts in the lake ; — 
Little we profited by being there ; — 
We cast a glance as we approached, 
And saw its head was larger than a hill ! 

It resembled a great mound. 

Its jaws were yawning wide ; 

There might lie concealed, though great its fury, 

A hundred champions in its eye-pits. 

Longer than any tree in the forest. 

Were its most formidable tusks ; 

Wider than the gates of a city, 

Were the ears of the serpent that approached us, 

Taller in height than eight men, 
Was its tail which was erect above its back ; 
Thicker was the most slender part of its tail. 
Than the forest oak which was sunk by the flood ! 

' Sliabh Truim, a mountain in Ulster which now bears the absurd 
name " Bessy Bell." 

2 loch Ciian, the Lough of Strangford in the County of Down. 

3 The word Piast, signifies a serpent, snake, or monster. It has been 
thought best however, in the present instance, to leave it untranslated. 
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When it saw before it the hosts. 

It prepared itself — and great was its fury ; 

The lot fell upon Mac Moirne, without mistake, 

To engage in the combat with his heroes and hounds. 

Fionn. Thou art not one of the Piasts of Eire, 

Thou despicable thing without shape or form ; 
Whence hast thou come to the glen ? 
Asked Fionn the liberal and brave. 

Piast. I have just come hither from Greece 

In my course, till I reached Loch Cuan, 
To demand battle from the Fenians, 
And to annihilate their hosts. 

I have subdued every land. 

Hosts have fallen by my prowess ; 

Unless from you I do obtain my wish (in conflict), 

I will not leave a remnant of you alive. 

Give me battle speedily. 

You great hosts who are with Fionn ; 

Till I try upon you now 

My strength after crossing the wave. 

F. By thy love for hospitality relate to us. 

Though great thy feats and thy hideousness ; 
The history of thy father and mother. 
Before we cast our weapons against thee. 

P. An everliving monster that is in Greece, — 
I shall tell you without deceit his usual name ; 
Crom of the Rook,' of great fame. 
Who dwells at a rock on the eastern sea. 

A Piast of great valour but of hideous aspect. 
Is his wife without fault ; 

Few are the cities in the east she did not break — 
And I was born to him as son. 

' Crom of the Rock. Quere, can the name have any reference to 
Crom, the reputed Irish deity ? 
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I entailed woe upon every country, 
Ard-na-g-Cath is truly my name ; 

Fionn, whose repute and prowess is great, 

1 care not for thy hosts or their arms. 

There is the story thou diJst demand from me, 
O Fionn, renowned for sword and arms ; 
Come, answer me in conflict speedily. 
Though numerous thy hosts and thy strength. 

Fionn commanded, though hard the emergency. 
The Fenians to meet him in conflict ; 
To repulse him the hosts advanced. 
And they met from him a great captivity. 

The Piast attacked our battalions. 
And many of our chieftains by it fell ; 
Great was our- loss in the conflict. 
We could not with it contend. 

Let the memory of the chace remain on record. 
Said the Piast vigorous and stout ; 
We cast upon it great showers 
Of fire, of darts, and of spears. 

By it we were left weak and sick, 

We gained no eclat in the contention ; 

It swallowed (though the exertion was great) 

Heroes in mail and arms ! 

It swallowed Fionn' into its bowels. 
The Fenians of Eire raised a shout ; 
We were for a while without help. 
And the Piast making havoc among us. 

An opening on each side of its body 

Was made by Fionn, whose mind was not ill ; 

By which he let out without delay 

Every one of the Fenians it had swallowed. 

' Like Jonas, Fionn had been swallowed by the monstrous serpent, 
but took a more summary method of procuring his release by cutting 
a passage through its sides. This may probably have reference to the 
pagan tradition of the history of Jonas. 
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Fionn the liberal, from the fight he made, 
Saved the hosts at that time ; 
He liberated us by the might of his hand, 
(And) by the powers of his victorious dart. 

The Fenians all engaged in the fight. 
It required great bravery to conquer it; 
They fought, though hard the contest. 
Until the vital spark its body left. 

Of all the Piasts that fell by Fionn, 

The number never can be told ; 

The exploits and achievements he performed. 

There is no person who can recount. 

He killed the Piast of Loch Cuillinn, 
It fell by Mac Cumhaill with success ; 
And the great Piast of Binn-eadair, 
That was never overcome in battle. 

The other Piast of Loch Cuillinn, 
Fell by Mac Cumhaill of the gold ; 
He slew the Piast of Loch Neagh, 
And the monster of Glen-an-smoil. 

The Piast of Loch Erne, though a blue one, fell by his hand. 
And the furious Piast of Loch Riathach;' 
He slew — though brave their hearts — 
A Piast and Cat at Ath-cliath.' 

He slew the spectre' of Loch Lein,* 

Great was the prowess to undertake the attack ; 

' Loch Riathach — Loch Eea in the county of Galway on the banks 
of which is situated a town of the same name. It is rather curious that 
the piast or serpent is still supposed by the neighbouring peasantry 
to infest that lake. Mr. Thomas Fox, a native of that place, would 
swear that he saw the monster more than once. 

2 Ath-Cliath—(Jox& of the Hurdles), the Irish name for Dublin. 

' Spectre, is the most appropriate term we can find in English for 
Fuath, though it may not quite adequately convey the meaning of the 
word. Fuath appears to have been a sort of demon incarnate such as 
puca, bugbear &c., that consequently was vulnerable. 

« Loch Lein — the Irish name for the Lakes of Killarney. 
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He slew the spectre of Drumcliabh," 
The spectre and Piaat of Loch Ree.' 

Fionn of the noble heart slew. 
The spectre of Glen Righe^ of the highways ; 
And every Piast by the valor of his keen blade, 
In the glens of Eire he annihilated. 

The spectre and Piast of Glen-h-Arma (Glenarm), 
Though powerful, Fionn slew ; 
Fionn expelled from the Raths, 
Every Piast he went to meet. 

And a Piast on the Shannon, a cause of joy. 
That disturbed the happiness of men ; 
He slew by frequenting the deep (lake). 
The Piast of Loch Ramar of the conflicts. 

He killed — great the destruction — 

The monster of Sliabh Guillin,< though fierce ; 

And the two Piasts of Glen Inny,^ 

Also fell by his sword. 

There was a Piast in liooh Meilge,« 
A match in bravery for the hand of Fionn ; 
And the huge Piast of Loch Carra,' 
Together with the monster of Loch Truim. 

' Drumcliabh, Drumcliff — the name of a district in the barony of 
Carbury, county of Sligo. vide note, Book of Rights, p. 130. 

2 Loch Ree, or Loch Ribh, a, fine lake formed by the river Shannon 
between Athlone and Lanesborough. 

' Glen-righe is the name of the valley of the Newry. 

* Sliabh Gullin is a mountain in the county of Armagh which termi- 
nates the Cuailgnean range : this mountain is greatly celebrated in 
traditional lore as well as in Irish manuscripts for its mythic and 
druidical associations. 

6 Glenn Inny or Eithne — the valley of the rivei Inny in the barony 
of Fore, county of Wcstmeath. 

6 Loch Meilge or Melvin, an estuary formed by the river Drobhaois in 
the lower part of the county of Leitrim, contiguous to the county of 
Sligo. 

' Loch Carra, Gara, or Tauchet, situate in the barony of Coolavin, 
county of Sligo. 
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There was a Piast in Loch Masg, i 
Who kept in terror the men of Fail (Ireland) ; 
He slew it with his victorious sword. 
Though the task was great for any individual. 

In Loch Laeghaire' there always was a Piast 
That was wont to light fires ; 
Despite all the treacherous means it used. 
With his arms he beheaded it. 

The monster of Drobhaois, proved in brave acts. 
And the idiot^ of the mountain of Clare ; 
Fionn slew with Mac-an-Luinn, 
Though their conflict and battles were dreadful. 

The monster of Loch Lurgan,* though active. 
By Fionn of the Fenians it fell ; 
It shall not be recorded till the day of doom. 
The destruction he dealt upon hosts. 

The Piast of the murmuring Bann fell. 
By the hand of Fionn of the hard conflicts ; 
Numerous the losses we sustained by their strength. 
Until they were destroyed by Fionn. 

The legends whicli are still extant of the numerous monsters 
supposed to infest our lakes and rivers, are the most numerous 
of any in Irish folk lore ; and it would require a large work 
to do anything like justice to this subject. However, since 
the county of Clare has been a classical locality in Fenian 
story, we select one legend from " Notes and Queries " in 

> Loch Masg, or Masg — a fine lake lying between the counties of Gal- 
way and Mayo. 

> Loch Laeghaire, now called Loch Mary ; is situated in the parish 
of Ardstraw, barony of Strabane, and county of Tyrone. Vide Miscel- 
lany of the Celtic Society, p. 162, note J. 

■ Idiot, is the literal translation of the word A|n))&, but the being 
represented by the name must not have been a mere idiot, but a geilt 
or some wild monster bearing some likeness to the human form. 

* Loch Lurgan, an old name for the bay of Galway. 
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connexion with that romantic district, as it bears in some 
degree upon our text. 

" About half a mile from the Lake of Inchiquin (some legends of 
which have already appeared), is situated the small lake of Tiarmec- 
bran ; high limestone cliffs nearly surround it, one of which is 
crowned with the picturesque ruins of an old castle, while the cliff 
immediately opposite has been occupied by the eyrie of a falcon for 
many years : no stream appears to flow into or out of the lake. A 
solitary coot may generally be seen floating motionless on the dark 
sullen water, and a hawk hangs poised in the mid air over it, or 
slowly circles round, uttering a harsh scream from time to time ; 
altogether, a more eerie spot could not be easily found. The lake 
is popularly believed to be unfathomable, and though supposed to 
contain fish of fabulous size, it would not be easy to tempt the most 
zealous disciple of Izaak Walton among the peasantry to cast a line 
upon the sullen waters. The following legend accounts for the awe 
with which the lake is regarded Once upon a time, Fuenmicoull 
(Fingal) went out, with his attendant chieftains, to hunt upon the 
heath covered sides of Mount Callan, famous as being the burial 
place of Conan, whose monument with its Ogham inscription is still 
extant ; a noble hart, snow white, whose hoofs and horns shone 
like gold, was soon started, and eagerly did the chieftains urge their 
hounds in pursuit. Hour after hour passed on, and still the deer 
with unabated vigour, while one by one the hunter and hound dropped 
exhausted from tbe chace, — till none were left but Fuenvicoull and 
his matchless hound, the snow white Bran ; and now, as the sun was 
fast declining, the wonderous hart reached the cliff over the lake 
where the ruins of the old castle now stand. A moment's pause, and 
it plunged into the lake followed almost instantaneously by the gallant 
hound ; the moment the deer touched the water, it vanished, while 
in its stead appeared a beautiful lady, seated on the rippling waves, 
and as the noble dog rose to the surface from its plunge, she laid 
her hand on his head, and submerged him for ever ! and then dis- 
appeared. Some relate in addition that she inflicted a curse on 
Fuenvicoull (Fionn Mac Cumhall). In memory of the event, the 
cliff, from which the dog sprung, is called Gregg y Bran, while the 
lake and castle are called by the name Tiernach Bran, the Lordship 
of Bran ; corrupted in conversation to Ziermacbran. It is a 
curious fact that the ' machinery ' of this legend is so peculiarly 
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that of the metrical roraaaoe (see Partenopax of Blois &o.)- Some- 
what different versions of it are given in " Miss Brooke's Transla- 
tions of Irish Poetry," and in the spirited translations by Dr. 
Druramond, but as in Clare alone have the lake and cliff obtained 
names from the event, we may claim the legend as peculiar to that 
county." 

It is a curious fact indeed, as the recorder of the above 
legend justly remarks, that the machinery of this legend is 
found elsewhere : but this is true also of the greater number 
of our principal legends, of which various local versions are to 
be found all over tiie country, a circumstance which strongly 
warrants the opinion that such legends must have had their 
origin in some remarkable events far anterior to the earliest 
date to which historical record extends. But the classical 
Clare can by no means appropriate the story of the metamor- 
phosis of Ronn, for the scene is too accurately described in 
the Lay of the Hunt of Sliabh GuUin in Ulster, to suffer any 
doubt to remain as to the place from whence this legend was 
originally derived. I'he cairn and its cave, said to have been 
the house of the daughter of Guille, are still there ; and the 
popular opinion, yet prevailing, is that the druidess, known as 
the Cailleach Biorar, (Hag of tlie Water) still resides there. 
This cairn on Sliabh Guillin is described thus in Binns Tour in 
Ireland, p. 204 : — 

" The cairn which renders it so celebrated, instead of being a 
mere rude heap of stones . . . contained a circular chamber, 
with which a passage under long flat stones communicated, but of 
what length this passage has originally been, it is now difficult to 
ascertain, as it is filled up with earth and stones, which obstruct any 
further progress to what is supposed to be a large apartment. The 
entrance, now filled up with rubbish, appears to have been covered 
with a roof of large stones, capable of supporting a great weight. 
The cairn of stones which has covered the chamber is nearly 40 feet 
in diameter at the base. A little lower down the hill and in front of 
this cairn is a flat stone supported by massy uprights." 

This is what is now popularly called the Cailleach Biorar's 



house, witli wliich reminiscences of many an awful catastro- 
phe are connected. At some distance from the mountain 
itself stands a mountain of some size, called Cros-shliabh- 
which tradition says consists of the materials delved by the 
Fenians in seeking the house of the enchantress, as detailed in 
the Lay of the Chace of Sliabh Gullin. There are so many 
mountains in Ireland apparently called after the celebrated 
Cualau, Cuillean, Guilean, &c., various names of the same 
being, that it is not to be wondered at, that Mount Callan, 
probably one of those so called, should have a localised tra- 
dition of Gullin's daughter, the Cailleach Biorar, or Naiad of 
the Lake Dagruadh, of Sliabh Gullin, and who would be 
called in Englisli, the Water Witch. 

It may not be unacceptable to the reader to present here 
another Fenian poem called " Seilg na Feinne os cionn Locha 
Deirg" (The Hunt of the Fenians above (around) Loch Derg), 
in which the contest with a dreadful monster that infested the 
lake — a kind of Irish Minotaurus, is detailed. The poem is in 
the possession of the Honorary Secretary of our Society, and 
runs thus : — 

"21 PljAcc]iA(c rijojtt iv]c CAlp|toit)r), 
2ltj c-cuaIa cu f]4~r)t)A 7"l)|t»t) ; 
2I5 &i|i5e Of C]or)i) LocA "1)611X5, 
2t)A]t Aer) i^ c&c A c-conj-feilg ? 

PlA|*c b] A]]t toe AT) c-flfeibe, 
l,e'|t Ctti|ieA6 ^|t t)A "p&iTjrje ; 
C)^ frjcce c&Ab, T)0 T)] buf rrjo, 
<Do CU5 b&f ]t) Aer) l6 ! 

O5IAC rt)A]i bo b] Aj Ploi;t), 
JT)ri5]tr) 6uic, A '€})A]\^]ovt) ; 
2lblAC Ap 6i|t, njAC |ti5 3|t^<^5j 
<t)o CU5A6 5l6]ft o 5AC p^i^c. 
5 
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2li) c-cHjA^b At) t)] bo'o pi^fCj 
<Do |t;ivi& 2lblAC jtiT AT) b-pblAi)T) ; 
CA63Arc Iaoc, t)o ijt bu|* mo, 
<t)o cu^t cu]5ce 5AC act) l6 ! 

21 2lblAic Ai) c^ocA 5^1 ; 

)f f eAjiTi. ^]r) 't)A Aei) lAec loijtj, 

4)0 CU]C]TtJ lejj* A C-COtblAIJI). 
2I17 piA|*C AT) 0l6C6 f]1) 5AD bjAS, 

CoblA tj^oTt qoT)^5oiT) ai) pbl-Ai) ; 
2lfi &-ceAcc t)A TpAibTje 50 njoc, 
Cb^l1^ AtjpAS iu6|i A^t Aij toe. 

<t)o b]o85 At) PIAfc Al^ At) Cji^lg, 
l,fel5eAbA]t AT) 'pblAt)t) Clt&AT) j^lfl J 

Joti)6a ^eA|t A5 b|t]feA8 a c|toii)i), 

<t)6't) lAeC|tA6 ]T)A C|TT)Cpll. 

Sul &0 r&t)A1c ti)eA6ot) bo't) lo, 
Btt6 l^A l>i]i ii)Aitb 'i)A Jv]x Tt)-beo; 
Bu6 f AtbA^l le fluAj ejle, 
U.]|teAfbA A]t 9-31*1? lAecftAS ! 

<Do floijeAS U] ti)Ac ]t]5 5]t&A3, 
jf 0]fii), ce n)6]x ai) bfeAh; 
•Do floi5eA6 Ife] lAb 50 beAcc, 
■peAfi If cfeAb A tJ-AetJ'peAcc. 

Np]t floijeAb 2t)AC CuTbA^U l6], 
36 beA3 AD Tb&ib bo b^ be't) f})k]t)V} 
)f T)i itA^b b]ob 5At) bul CA|ic, 
2lcc beAS^t) Ite b-ucc iTi)ceAcc. 
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tJo floisftAS U] 't)Ael3ur i|- 5oll, 
'S "pioijij njAc KofA t)A c-cotbUijp ; 
)f CoijAT) njAel, fsfeAl oaV ")Aic, 
t)6Ab56Al pof, If 'C|i6Ai)ti)6]t C]t&ir. 

21tj fit) CU3 T^iotto Ai) ric pn<^p, 
jf S^bAf Aij piAfc A|i aIc ; 
2l5uf CU3 co]t 50 b^At) be, 
3il» cui|t A cl^Ab A i)-Ai]t&e. 

2t)A|i coi)A]tc <DAi]te njAC 'pbl')')» 
2l»> 1*13 P&lWe ciot)ij A c-c-\vv; 
"Cus Ujii) A nj-bfeAl T)A p&ifce, 
•Do b'fe f]IJ AT) f]C TjeATb-Ttfeijcc. 

2l|t 17-bttl bo l^b^llte 'i)A cl^Ab, 
'S Ap bo ctt^tijije A]i A r3i<)n) ; 
Oo ]t]r) ■(•Ii56a6 bo f^it) ataac — 

B'fe f1t) AT) C0f3A|t 10T)3Ti7Acb ! 

•Do cu(|t f& A]|*be bo't) b'^pb^ltJiJ) 
<Do Ojfp 'f bo tbAc ]ti5 3rifeA5 ; 
5r)]0Tb bA be66A ^tja f^r), 
2lpT)*Tb bu]T)e bo cuaIa. 

21 T) bA CfeAb C^tJAIC ATI7AC, 

Bb^^'Ap 5*17 folc, 3AT) feAbAC ; — 

2t)AlC bo C6A1)1JA|6 1)A "plApttA, 

21 b-fUAipib A itiAti) 11) &]]i]r)t). 

DitltAf Cboi)^if), Ti7A|i t)^|t coyft, 
21 n)-bfiuipi) At) beACAjcb At)-rt)6(|ij 

2t)A|t t)AC TtA]b 3tTUA15 A1|t A CeA1)t), 

N]0)t fAD leA&b A]it A clo]3ceAi)t). 
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^o'l) 1.0C A]]i b-cu]*, A cl&iytTcb ; 
2lcc b'^AT) 1.06 t)eA|t3 Ai|t ]te beo, 
O ii,]t T)A "pfeitjpe A T)-Aet) l6. 

T^iil U, 11* IT)!, ir bliA6Ait), 
t)o b^j Loc t)eA]t5 ^a SiAtbAT* j 
O \l\ tt)A|tbcA 7^&ii)t)e "pblft), 
21 beiniro ttpc, a 'Cb^^ilsiw. 

2t)fe A3 CADclAtt) b^Ais ^^ b-'pbl^^ipU, 
21 Pb^cc|tA]C, &eAl|tAi* ti^Ajt 5|tiAr) ; 

)oii9&A bu]T)e bo cuaIa]6. 

TEANSLATION. 
O Patrick the Great, son of Calphuirn, 
Hast thou heard the story about the Fenians of Fionn ; 
When they met beside Loch Dearg, 
All ready to join in the chace ? 

There was a Piast in the lake of the mountain, 
That dealt destruction upon the Fenians ; 
To twenty hundred, if not more, 
Did it deal death in a single day ! 

A worthy man belonged to Fionn, — 

I have to inform thee, O Tailgin — 

Abhlach of the gold, son of the king of Greece, 

Who was wont to gain victory over every Piast. 

" Will you give ought to the Piast ?" 
Asked Abhlach of the Fenians, 
Fifty heroes and more each day, 
We sent to him' (responded they.) 

Inform him he shall have all those. 

From Ablach of the fair form ; 

For it is better do so than that one brave hero, 

Should fall by him in conflict. 

' This piast or monster, appears to have been of the masculine kind ; 
there were also female monsters. 
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The Piast remained that night without food, 
The Fenians did not dare to sleep ; 
On the breaking of the early dawn of morning, 
He raised a great storm on the waters of the lake. 

The Piast sprang upon the shore. 
The Fenians raised a mighty shout ; 
Many a man broke his spear. 
Of those heroes who mustered around. 

Before the noon-tide came, 

Our dead were more than our living ; 

It would form another host. 

The number of genuine heroes we lost. 

He swallowed the son of the king of Greece, 
And Gisin, — though great the consequence — 
He swallowed, without intermisison. 
One man and a hundred in succession. 

Mac Cumhaill was not swallowed by him. 
Though few were they of the Fenians who remained ; 
Few were they who could escape. 
And they were about taking to flight. 

He swallowed Daelgas and GoU, 
And Fionn son of Kos in the conflict ; 
With Conan Mael — a tale of sorrow — 
Deidgeal too, and the brave Treanmor. 

Fionn, thereupon, made a sudden rush. 
And caught the Piast by the neck ; 
He, with a vigorous exertion. 
Turned his bosom upwards. 

When Daire, son of Fionn, 

Saw the Fenian King thus engaged ; 

He leaped into the jaws of the monster; 

That same was the rash act ! 

When Daire entered his bowels, 
'Twas then he thought of his dagger ; 
And made a passage out for himself— 
That was a wondrous execution ! 
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He liberated out of his entrails the Fenians, 
Oisin and the son of the king of Greece ; 
A more vigorous act than that. 
Few men ever heard. 

The two hundred who crept out. 

Were bereft of hair and clothing ; 

All the benefits conferred on the Fenians in Eire, 

Were very well earned by them. 

The visit of Conan, which was not just. 
Into the entrails of the monstrous serpent ; 
Since he had no hair on his head, 
A strip of skin did not remain on his skull. 

Fionn of Loch Dearg was the name. 

Of the lake in the beginning, O Cleric ; 

But the name of Loch Dearg has rested on it, 

Since the great slaughter of the Fenians in one day. 

Three days, a month, and a year. 
Loch Dearg remained under a curse ; 
From the day the Fenians of Fionn, 
Were slain, I assure thee, O Tailgin. 

As sure as I weep after the Fenians, 
O Patrick, who shinest like the sun ; 
The story that I now relate to thee. 
Has been heard by many a man. 

Thus we can clearly see that aquatic monsters were not con- 
fined to the mythology of the Greeks and Romans alone : the 
stories told by the peasantry of the existence of such monsters 
in all our lakes, estuaries, and rivers, which are still believed 
to infest many places, leave little doubt that some sort of a 
serpent Cultus once prevailed in this island. These monsters 
are said to have been druidical creatures called into existence 
by the cabalistic arts of our ancient druids. 

Now since we find that the Fenians constructed a chariot, 
or rather a litter, to carry their chief to the residence of the 
druidess, it may not be out of place to say something upon 
that subject. 
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The Irish chariot, like the Esseda of the Britons, appears to 
have been used in war. The Irish name is cAiibAc, which 
seems to import a mode of conveyance by land as the b^cc 
was that used by water. In the Tain Bo Chuailgne we are in- 
formed that chariots were used by CuchuUainn so early as our 
common era, and probably were used long before that period, 
and in a MS. account of the great battle fought on the plains 
of Muirtheimne, or county of Louth, various descriptions of 
the war chariot of CuchuUainn occur. The following extracts 
are selected in elucidation. But first it is necessary to show 
what the British chariots were, according to Caesar's account 
of them, and the mode in which they were used : — 

" Genus hoc est ex essedis pugnse ; primo per omnes partes pere- 
quitant, et tela conjiciunt, atque ipso terrore equorum, et strepitu 
rotarum, ordines plerumque perturbant, et, quum se inter equitura 
turmas insinuaverint, ex essedis desiliunt, et pedibus proeliantur. 
Aurigae interim, paullatim ex proelio excedunt, atque ita currus col- 
locant, ut, si illi a multitudine hostium premantur, expeditum ad 
suos receptum habeant. Ita mobilitatem equitum, stabilitatem pedi- 
tum in praeliis prsestant, ac tantum usu quotidiano et exercitatione effi- 
ciunt, uti, in declivi ac prsecipiti loco, incitatos equos sustinere, et 
per temonem percurrere, et in Jugo insistere, et inde se in currus ci- 
tissime recipere, consuerint." I)e Bella Gall. Lib. 4, Cap. xxxiii. 

The manner in which they fight from their chariots is this : in 
the first place they drive round to all quarters, and cast their jave- 
lins, and by the unusual terror caused by the horses, and the loud 
noise of the wheels, they used generally cast the ranks into disorder. 
And having succeeded in working themselves in between the cavalry, 
they jump out of their chariots and fight on foot. Their charioteers 
in the mean time, retire a short distance from the place of engage- 
ment, and there so station themselves with the chariot, that, in case 
they are overpowered by the forces of the enemy, they may afford a 
safe retreat to their friends. So, in battle, they act with the swift- 
ness of cavalry, and the steadiness of infantry ; and by constant 
experience and practice become so expert, that they are able even 
on a declining or sloping ground to stop their horses in full gallop, 
and quickly and expertly manage and turn them, run along the pole. 
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again into the chariot. 

The war chariots of the Irish, unquestionably, resembled in 
some manner those of the anciei\t Britons. Sammes in his Bri- 
tannica Antiqiia {p. 120, Lo?i,d. MBCLXXVIJ, treating of 
the war chariots of tlie Britons, says : — 

" As for the names of the chariots they fought in, they are clearly 
PhcBnician, as Benna, Carrus or Carrum, Cuvinps, Essedum, Rheda, 
and so it is but reasonable to think, primitively were introduced by 
them ; the Grecians added and altered them according to the custome 
of their country, for one sort they called Petoritum, from its four 
wheels, and of the ordinary Rheda they made their Epireda, I suppose 
with two stories in it to carry the more men.'' 

If then, according to this veracious author, the names of 
the chariots of the ancient Britons were derived from the 
Phenician language, it is more than probable that the chariot 
itself, as well as its name, had been introduced by the Pheni- 
cians, who unquestionably formed early settlements in Britain 
and Ireland — The war chariots of the Irish were armed like 
those of the Britons. Sammes (p. 120) describing the war 
chariots of the latter says : — 

" The Waggons and Chariots they thus fought in, were exceedingly 
well harnessed and armed, for at both ends of the axletrees they 
fastened hooks and scythes, so that driving furiously into the enemies 
battle, they made whole lanes of slaughtered men, the scythes cutting 
them in the middle who did not give speedy way, and such as escaped 
were caught up with the hooks, which were placed for that purpose, 
so that hanging upon them they were miserable spectacles." 

But perliaps no better description of the Irish war chariot 
can be given than tliat found in the Tain Bo Chuailgne (p. 
121 MS.), where Cuchuiainn is described as marching forward 
against the Conacian forces : — 

" 'Do l]t)3 ij- AT) 5-CA]ibAc rA0|t8A cot;A l-eirite TAiti)u]6e, 

COT)A ^Aob^A i;At)Al6e, COIJA boCATJA, COT)A blOflC|lAi;bAlb, 

cor)A cAT|ib|t6 ijiaS, coija 3leA|* ujiplAice, coi;a cA||to]6e 
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S^eice, bo bjbif A|fi ^eA|t|*&u|b, ocuf |aIIa, ocuf TJiqpb, 
octtf ]:olon)r)^ box) CA]tbAC fiD." 

He (Cuchullainn) sprang into his noble chariot yoked to his 
horses with its iron harness, with its keen edged weapons, with its 
bosses, with its torturing spikes, with its heroic weapons, with its 
elegant trappings, with its hooking nails attached to its axles, and 
to the thongs of its harness, the warlike weapons and ornaments of 
that chariot. 

There were other chariots, no doubt, used for pleasure and 
comfort, as well as for war. When Cuchullainn came to Dun 
Mac Neachtaiii, near the Boyne, he ordered his charioteer to 
prepare the place in his chariot where he might retire to rest. 
These maj have been of a similar construction to those of the 
Britons called "Covini" as Sammes states. "These sort of 
chariots were called Covini, and in the British tongue at 
this day, Cowain, signifies to carry in, a waggon" (p. 120). 

Perhaps it resembled the Essedum in some respects, as des- 
cribed by Sammes. "The Esseduni} called by the Phanieians, 
Hassedan, by the Greeh 2«t/»), was another sort of a chariot 
which, I believe carried no scythes or hooks, in which were 
only armed men" (p. 130). 

And again (Vide Tain Bo Chuailgne MS. p. 72). 

" )x Atijlok AT) T^t) A bubAiTtc OilioU jte peAjtSA]*, ' ^y n^Acc- 
T)«.8 ocu|* ]x ]ot)5T)a6 TDOjt l]OTr)i-A, a 'pbe<^T*5'<^ir/ ''^T* T^> ' ^ 
IttAf yib 3oii)iu5A At) ceAc|tA|t bo b] Ttotbu|T)i)-' ' Ba6 coftA 
■&ii]c,' A|i p6A|i3Af, ' i0T)5T)Ati) bo &6AT)ATi) nxx) A1) c^ bo ceAT5 
AT) JAbAl buT) bAjt^ b'AOt) b&i&Ti) x)0 be ^jt) ocuf At) z] |t6 be^t), 
ocuj- |i6 fjuAC, ocuf |t6 fo]lf3e ; ocuf cue |toc a t)-uytcAi|i b] 
o J)-]A^cA|t A CA|tbAic b']r)oe Aop l^itije co tj-beACA^ge cA]|t 

A b* b-C|t]A1) A b-CAlri^Alt) co t)AC b-^U]l AC AOt) CflJAtJ UA]- 

cAlrijAit) b], ocuf t)*c cocttilc bo ^tli^t) e foif'PSj •ac cfie 
sUr leAjcu^b cloc ^to r)ior)rt)ui56 i, ocuf if seAf 
b'^eAitA^b 6ir»1ot»0 ceAcc cAjt At) ^c fo, 50 b-cu5A tjeoc 

' Vide Caesar's Commentaries, Lib. IV. 
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')(• fc>&]t Ti7u)t)C|tiT)e bqcn, ^v'pbeATtSAif/ ol ^eA6b; 'ocuf 
cAbA]]i A1) 5Ab&il 6uii)f) bo lA|t AT) Ac.' ''CuSAibe cA|ibAc 
cujATo/ Alt peA]t5A|*. ■Cu5a6 cA^ibAc ca]^e. jA|t fji) cu5 
T^eAjtsui- i:e]6nj fio|ilAi&i|v i;o|t i*at) ij-5AbAil 50 ij-beATtijA 
njiot)b]iuA]T) ocuf n)]OT)cortjAi|ic bo' 15 CAitbAc ut). *Cu5Ai6e 
CA]tbAC i^-o^le cu^ATt)?' A^t peATt^ttT*. TZu^aS CA^tbAC e^le 
cui5ft, 5**!^ ^T*ir 1^0 At) 5-c6Abi)A fe e)b^]i cjteic ocuf cu]r)5, 
ocuj- clA|i, ocuf ]toc. C^A b-fu]! ai)T) ac A^ttt) a itoibeAbAit 
fCACc 3-CA|ibATc beA3 bo CAjtbAic Cbor)T)occAj bo ]tiT)r)e 
peA]t5AT Ti7iot)bnuAt) b^job u^le ocuf 1)] CU5 at) 5AbAil Af a 
i)-Ac. ' LeAi3 Af A ptjeAits-vif ?' ajx 2t)eA6b, ' t)A b|t]f CA^tbAic 

A|t Tl)UlT)Cl|t T)i bttf 11)6, OCUj* TDUT)A bcACA A]]! T)A fluA3Alb- 

T] bo Tt]fiOTi9Aoif UIa6 3uf ai) citAcfo, ocuf bo be^c ptijAb 
bitAi5be ocuf boc^itjce liw.' "Do feAccAnjAnx a t)1 ua]!) 
i)-be]i)ibfi f]!) .1. b'pAfco3A ocuf b]rt)fui|teAC at) c-fluAi3 
C0T)A fioijceic UIa6 Af a 3-ceAf, ocuf 50 b-qubfiAib cac 
6n]VV UtIJ AT) CA|tb ocuf A3 COflJAlb A b-cAT)A l?|tiT)i). '"Cn- 
3Ai6e njo CA|ibAC p6]T) cu3An7?' A]t 'peA|i5uf. CU3A8 lA|t|t- 
Aib A cA^tbAr 50 peAitsAf At) f]i;, ocuf ceA3Ab ioii)0|t|tA 
A1J, CU3 ■\:\x]\ir)i) fiiti)eATtciijA|t fiAtpl&ibift A]t At) t)-3AbAilj 
t)TO|t bleic ocuf t^ioT* Tblot)ui3e ftoc t)0 fotjtiA t)A i:eA]%CA|' 
(? feA|ii*Ab) bo'n cA|ibAc, ac 56 ']t bu caIttja cu]iaca bo- 
■Fu|ilAi3ce x]oV '^''} S^bAl, b^ bo t)eAitcTbu]|te At) jii5rr)ll]&e, 
.1. At) cojtb eAfA]t5u]t)e, ocuf At) bito^cleAC b|o6bA, ocuf At) 
ceAt)t» cofbA5A, ocuf At) c)oiibu5A njoit -fluAisej ocuf aij 

CAjtJ&eAll A36At)CA, ocuf At) cACAfAC TIJOJtCACA, 30 bCU5 

A T)iof b'f Ait)T)e AotilAiTtje At) 5AbA|l 50 ftAtJAc A]&lTt)t)e a 
3UAlAr)t)A ocuf CU3 a l^^Tb 0]l]U ]. 2lf a b<^1cle, |:eucAf 
OjlioU unfiA, octtf A bubAijtc, ' if Tijoibe njo ceifc ocuf 

nj'uAlijAlt) flAf At» b-fCAjt ItO fAlC AX) 5AbAll fO COt)A AOX) 

buiUe ocuf ito beAit) a but) bA]tii.' Ocuf jto 5Ab peA|t5uf 
F^10 A3 AcrijoUb Cljot)3ulAif)T), 50 ij-bubAific ad Iaoi. 
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3o jlAjb CucuUlTJO C|tUA]& ; 

3uTt ^&5bA6 po]jt uile pfi]* peoc, 
Ce|C|te ceAT)T)^ib c6\n)ie^^c. 

)r beAjtb Tj] cot) qu3pA ua]8. 
Re b-AOT)^e<VTt cufiACA cjiua]6 ; 
C]A ]toij ^^5bA6 A]ji ceAT) ceAf, 
Maji ^il cjttt n)]c A leAC cTjeAj-. 

^^IT^S T^ACAf AT) |-Iua5u6a, 

Soi]t Ai|t ceAOT <Dot)t) CbuAilsije ; 

BjAJAlb CUJlAlSlb A5A |t]t)TJ, 

■p'o ij]rt) cloj6iTb CbucullAiijtj. 

MaII bA IJAfSA Af) CAJib cytfeAt), 

Utt) A rtj-bjAib coti7]tAC A|tn) T)-5euft ; 
2l|t coc|tA6 cloi5T)6 5AC c(T)r), 
3bul 5AC A^ctije v-&]]i]VV-" 

It was thus that OilioU addressed Feargus : " It is a matter of 
great surprise and wonder to me, O Feargus," said he, "how quickly 
the four who went before us have been wounded." "You should 
feel much more surprised at him who lopped off the forked billet at 
top and end with one stroke, than at that;" replied Feargus ; "at 
the man who cut, fashioned, strangely formed, and cast it from the 
hinder part of his chariot with the power of one hand, so that two 
thirds of it sunk into the earth, and only one third of it remains 
above the earth, and who did not dig the ground to place it so, but 
drove it through rocks of green stone ! The men of Eire are bound 
under a geas (religious penalty), as they pass by this ath fford), that 
one of them shall pull it up with the p()wer of one arm, the same as 
that by which it has been so placed." " You, O Feargus, belong to 
our people," said Meidhbh, " therefore fetch us the forked billet 
from the middle of the ford ?'* Fetch me a chariot ?" said Feargus. 
A chariot was accordingly provided for him. Feargus then made 
a very powerful exertion to extricate the forked billet, so that he 
cracked and broke the chariot into small pieces on the occasion. 
" Bring me another chariot ?" demanded Feargus ; another chariot 
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was brought, but he broke it in a similar manner, together with the 
body, harness, beam and wheels. It so happened that seventeen 
chariots belonging to the men of Connaoht were on the spot ; and 
Feargus broke them all into small pieces, yet he was unable to ex- 
tricate the forked billet out of its place in the ford. " Give over, 
O Feargus," cried Meidhbh, " and break no more of the chariots be- 
longing to our people ; and if you did not belong to our host we 
would have overran Ulster before this time, and we would capture 
many prisoners and take large preys of cattle — I well know how 
that could be accomplished, namely, by concentrating and stopping 
the forces until Ulster recovered from its dread, when they would 
offer us battle for their bull, and defend their kine." " Bring me 
my own chariot," cried Feargus. His own chariot was accordingly 
brought. He made a very powerful and mighty exertion to extricate 
the forked billet, yet neither a crack or a break was inflicted on 
the wheels, or the body, or the shafts of the chariot ; and, though 
the forked billet had been strongly, deeply, and fast placed in its 
position, yet so superior was the strength of the royal champion, the 
sledge of tumult, the inimical agitator, the unsparing hewer of the 
heads of numerous hosts, the flaming lamp, and the gigantic victor 
of great battles, that he extricated with one hand the forked billet, 
and having raised it parallel with his shoulder, gave it into the hands 
ofOilioll. OilioU thereupon examined it, and said, "great are my 
doubts, and wonder how one man could place this forked billet in 
its position with one cast, as well as how he could lop it off at top 
and bottom by one stroke." Feargusbegan to praise Cuchullainn 
and composed this Lay ; — 

" There is the neat forked billet. 

Made by Cuchulainn the strong ; 

Though alone, he is superior to all. 

To the four renowned heads (chieftains). 

It is true no victory shall be won from him. 
By a single man, howsoever warlike, and brave ; 
Though he is now made subject to fear. 
No youth ever drew blood from his side. 

Woe to those who join the foray eastwards. 

To capture Donn Ouailgne ; 

Heroes shall taste the sharp point 

Of the venomous sword of Cuchullainn. 
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The great bull shall not be had cheap, 
For whom a battle with sharp weapons shall be fought ; 
On account of the mangling of each warrior's head, 
Every tribe in Eire shall weep.'' 

Like the Boadicea of the Britons, Meidhbli, the heroic 
Amazon of Connacht, used to ride in her war chariot accom- 
panied by a respectable retinue, as we learn from the Tain Bo 
Chuailgne : — 

" )y atjjIa a bittJijftib 2t)ei6b ocu]- a CAitbAC l^uigce 'txv 
b-AeT)A|t, ocuf 6a CAjtbAC ]to|tijpe, ocuy 8A cA|tbAC itja 
fc>lAi5, ocuf 6i\ cATtbAc ceAccA|t a 6a CAeb, ecu]* a CAjtbAc 
^fe^ij eAcoii]tA." 

The mode in which Meidhbh used to march was thus : She went 

alone in her own chariot, having two chariots before her, two cha- 
riots behind her, and two chariots on each side of her. 

The war chariots of the ancient Britons appear to have been 
drawn by two, four, five, or six horses ; but we find that Cu- 
chullainn's chariot was always drawn by two horses, namely, 
the Dubhfhaelind and Liathmacha only. It is, however, very 
probable that more than two horses were sometimes yoked, 
since we find in Tain Bo Chuailgne, that when Meidhbh wished 
to induce one of her chieftains to engage Cuchullainn in single 
combat, she promised him, among other rewards, a chariot 
of peculiar construction to which many horses could be yoked ; 
" ocu|* CA^tbAc ce^cite ]-eAcc c-conjAll" (a chariot of four 
times seven yokes). A chariot of this description must have 
been that used by royal and otherwise highly privileged per- 
sons only. 

The next account we have of chariots in authentic docu- 
ments is that found in the Liber Hymnorum of the Ancient 
Church of Ireland, edited by the learned and indefatigable 
Irish Archaeologist, the Rev. Dr. Todd, of Trinity College, for 
the Irish Archaeological and Celtic Societies, in which the fol- 
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lowing notice of chariots in the time of St. Patrick occurs. 
This extract is taken from the Speckled Book. 

" }r) CAT) cftA bo] SecbtJAll oc beijAtt) ivb ■\ivn)a]r)-]-], if 
Atjb bo iiaIa oei^Acb bo bfetjAtt) b-1 uA|tTtAb SecbijAjU, co 
t)-becbur o Secbt)*U ^1* CAi|tn>efc •} v] bejiijAb ^rAjit. 
tuib SecbtJAll pen A Aif lAixniJ T ciiAjtcAib A Iatda CO <t)iA 
coito fluic It) CAlutD -x- coi]tpc]u, 111- bjb, cum r"ir ^W' 
cibtti", ec C6ce]tT ^v ^Ju^Att) elie|tuT)c." 

Now, at the time when Sechnall was composing this hymn, it hap- 
pened that a fair was about to be held at Sechnall's place, and Sech- 
nall went to prohibit it, and it was not done so for him. Sechnall 
then returned back, and raised his hands to God, and the earth 
swallowed up thirteen chariots of them, cum suis equitibus, et cseteri 
in fugam exierunt. 

And again (p. 29) it is stated that Patrick drove his chariot 
over Sechnall, but that God raised the ground around him 
that he should not be injured. 

"<Do TtAC CTtA PAC|tA1C It) CA^tpuC CAlJt]]*, "] CUA|tCAlb 

<DiA ]i) CAlrnuip iTOii^e \)]vc ^ ^tjbe co i)A 6^160^5 bo." 

Patrick, however, drove the chariot over him, but God raised the 
ground around him hinc et inde, that he should not be injured. 

The cA]t of the Irish seems to have been a sort of vehicle 
without wheels (itocA), though wheels were attached to the 
ancient chariots, as we find by the extracts already quoted. 
The cA|t TleAibi7&t^, or sliding car, of our country was a 
disgrace to civilisation; there are still to be seen several 
specimens of this very uncouth and clumsy machine in remote 
country districts ; it had no wheels. The custom formerly 
prevalent of yoking cattle to ploughs and cars, called ^Af cocAf, 
by fastening their tails to the instrument, was certainly very 
inhuman : but it was once so general that an act of parliament 
was found necessary for the suppression of this brutal mode of 
treatment, which could not otherwise be put down. The Irish 
cA]t or cATtbAc must have also been used for travelling purposes, 
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and have served sometimes for a lodging-place at night, like 
the eiftxlx of the Scythian nomades ; since we find in the 
Tain Bo Chuailgne (page 87), that Cuchullainn, when he came 
to Dun Mac Neachtaiu Sceine, near the river Boyne, caused 
his charioteer to prepare a place of repose for him in his 
chariot : — 

" 1-orA^ TtotppA 50 Duise ax) buij ; cAitblii^seof aij ttjAc 
beA3 Af AX) CA|tbAC i:ojt i*ai) f Aicce ; ]f aitjIa bo b] ^Aicce 
At) buiTj f]r) 1 c6]]tce pAjtCA ^ ]6 |A|tA]T)r) }r)«. qtijc^oU .1. 
l8 ij^AbACAf, T f5|iiobA6 ^f aij ]& TII) &a ^tAb qA be ciac]:a 
bOT) ^lAicce bo n)A 5Aif5iACAC & SS'^t ^''^ 3^'^'' ceAcc uAtA 

5 C0n)]tAC b'l]t|t]tA& A]]t IttCC At) b&ll). l,6A5Af AI) M^AC 

beA5 AT) c'o3ATt), T cu3 a 6a Iaiti) f a't) c-co]^ce co tja 
b'iA& sujt cuitt ir ■<^i? M^^ 1 ciilT'ir ■*!? 31oIIa fO]t- 

3ATtJ15A AI7 CA]tbA1C T^AO],"! CUlCeAf Afl TtJAC beA3 ^tJA C0IIA3 

■poit fAi) b^Aicce." 

They proceeded onward toward the Dun. The Mac Beag (Cu- 
chullainn) alighted from his chariot on the green. This green was 
then thus arranged, namely, there was a pillar-stone placed upon it ; 
it had an iron hoop around it, that is, the hoop of chivalry ; and it 
was inscribed on the hoop that it was a geas incumbent on any per- 
son who had a pretence to knighthood, that he should not depart 
from the green without demanding single combat from the inmates 
of the Dun. Mao Beag read the Ogham inscription, and then 
grasped his arms around the pillar-stone together with its hoop, and 

cast it from his arms The charioteer arranged the /)a&( of the 

chariot, and the Mac Beag laid himself down to repose on the green. 

It is uncertain whether the chariot here described was one 
of a different construction from the war chariot j but whether 
or not, we generally read of the chariot as being used for the 
purposes of war, like that of the ancient Britons. 

The Essedum of the Britons appears to have been used 
solely for martial purposes; and the cAjtbAc of the ancient 
Irish was also used in battle, as we find in the MS. of the 
great onslaught on Maigh Muirtheimne, that Cuchullainn, 
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accompanied only by his charioteer, Eian Gabhra, was wont to 
sally through the ranks of his opponents, and always succeeded 
in making a great havoc among their troops. It is probable 
that the Irish war chariots were armed like those of the Britons. 

It has been previously observed that our Faery mythology 
is the most interesting of any in Europe : we have already 
spoken briefly of the belief in the Leithprogan, the Geancanach, 
and the Clouricean, and pointed out the beautiful and useful 
morale. This superstition was, no doubt, derived from the 
east, where it was very prevalent in the olden time, and where 
it still retains much of its hold on the popular mind. 

Although the narrow limits, within which we are forced to 
confine our notice of this subject, prevent us from doing 
more than glancing at it, yet even a very superficial account 
of some of the supernatural beings of our Faery land, may be 
better than total silence ; since they are alluded in the' text 
of the present work. Two of the most remarkable are the 
Leannan Sighe and the Badhbh (pron. Bawv). 

The Leannan Sighe, was a familiar spirit that was wont to 
attend and befriend the ancient Irish champions, especially in 
cases of emergency when human aid was totally inadequate to 
afford relief. The Leannan Sighe was the Irish Genius ; and 
this mysterious being used to appear to the person whom it 
favored, in the shape of one of the opposite sex. But warriors 
were often aided by beings who assumed the appearance of 
the male sex. This we learn from the old document so fre- 
quently quoted. When CuchuUainn engaged Ferdia his friend, 
who was instigated by the queen of Connacht to try his fortune 
in single combat with the Ultonian chief at Ardee, two of 
those beings assisted Cuchulainn. 

"' <t)<V]i \\ovi) A C})acuH^^r)t)' , ol ffe, * ]io cu]|t ai) CAcn)]leA6 
Ac^ C-A3A8 cu, Ati)u|l cu^iteAi* beAi) a rtjAC. Ko ri^eA^l cu, 
Atbu]! ii)e]leAf tijuiI]OT)i) bjtA^c |to c^tuAiS. Fo c|ieAi-bA cu, 
Atiju^l citeAj-bAT nocA^b otijOA. Bo cuibjteAb Aij Tf^e^Tji cu. 
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ceAJA^b i-eAbAC po njitj-eAlcA ; coi)ac b-^u]! bo 6lui5e t)o 
bo &uaI jte 50]le t)6 ]te 5A]f5e 50 bjtuiTjtje Aij bp^cA A5uf 

At) bCACA ; A f I0|l]tA1CCe flobcA|t|lA," ol l.A0]5. CC^ji) Bo 

CbuAilsoe, MS. p. 138.) 

" Methinks, Cuchullainn," said he (Ferdia) " that the warriors who 
are with you put you forward just as a mother would her son, other- 
wise I would grind you down as mill grinds malt, — I would press 
you down as the wheel crushes — Fear (dia) would bind you as close 
as the bark binds the tree — I would put you to flight as the hawk 
does the smaller birds, so that you would have no claim or preten- 
sion to deeds of warfare or heroism for ever after ; thou murky 
diminutive fairy !" exclaimed Laoi. 

These words of Ferdia, when he found that Cuchullainn was 
more than his match in the struggle, implied that he well 
knew that he was more than CuchuUain's match if the latter 
had not been aided by some supernatural power. Laoi, the 
charioteer of Cuchullainn, retorts, and accuses Ferdia himself 
of being assisted by fairies. 

And again (p. 139, same MS), we find Ferdia speaking 
much more plainly on the same subject. 

"2l5Uf ]to 5A]b 'p6jtb]A iA|t y]r) fOft a bAjlc bfiAc b^irtj- 
^ooiJAj A5U]- ^o]t A cuil-bfeTn5^ot)T)A Tr)6|tA Y'S]]i- Ro frrju- 
A|T)]& CucbullATpr) A f]t-c&,]]t'oe cuttjaccaca bo coiseACc 
blx. co|*i)A, A5uf A 6e]T5iobAl bA &ibeAi) atj cat) bA b--*1T'c 

60 ]f AT) 5-C0Tr)lAT)T). jf AT)r) X]V ^0 |l]ACC 't)0]lb AJU)* 

JoT)bo|lb b'-pu|tcACc A5uf b'^oifiiqtjT) a 5-CA|tAb .i. Cucul- 
Ia]1)0. )t '^^^ tlt> tboiAb 7^e|tb)A qot)i)]*Aiqt) ai) c]t]A]t a 
T)-AO]T)^eAcc A3 cuA]t3A]r) f A]|t, A3ttf bo |tAb bA ui6e A3ur 
ba Ai|te fe ; A5uf ]y Ay |toibi|t At) cau bo bAbA^t A5 S5ACAC, 
A3uf A3 Uaca& ; AbttbAjitc "peftb^A 'v] cubjionjA An 5-cottj- 

aIcA]- t)0 A|t 3-C0Tt)pAt)CU|- A CbllCllUA]T)t)/ ol 1*6. 'CjA X]T)?' 
oICuCuUaiTO. '<t)ACATtAlb ^10CA]|1|-] 5Acb-ACA, A3Uf V]OT[t 

eAii'beAt)Ai]- A jtiAti) &ATbr<^ lAb,' ol "PeitbiA. 'W] b-^u^l 
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ujtuf A 6e fii),' ol CucullAit)T), 'o]ft b^ b-cA]fbeAi)CA]t At) 
feA6 'p]A A T)-fe]T)^eAcc bo t)eAc bo rbACAjb 2t)ll6A8, IJAC 
biA& 5AbA& 7tebiATrjAmT)0]te b|tA0]36Acc A5T)eAc bo "CIjuaca 

<t)e't)AT)AT)T)A5UfCU|*AAT)1); AC^ AT) COtJAIJCipeif' A5AC b'^OID- 

A]tcA cleA|* T)-50ile A3uf 3Ai]*5e co^attji-Aj A5Uf i^pit cAif- 

beAtJA]* 8ATt)TA A TA&A& T)6 A ^OrjlA / 5U|l Ab AT)T)]-ir) ^6 

cAii-beATJi-Ac A T)-uile jl^ocAf b^ cfe^le, cotjac ^tA^b biArbAiJt 
c^ic fe^job A5 AitA^le AC Tt)utjA Ao JAe bul5A A5 CucuUaitjt)." 

Ferdia, thereupon, commenced to inflict his continuous heavy blows 
upon him (Cuchullainn). Ouehullainn wished his potent fairy friends 
to come to his assistance, to shield their pupil from the imminent 
danger of the conflict. It was then that Doilb and Indoilb hastened 
to aid and assist their friend Cuchullainn. Ferdia, at that moment) 
felt the three conjointly renewing the attack upon him, and he ex- 
erted his ingenuity to aid and defend himself. " It is evident that, 
when we were with Sgatha and Uatha," said Ferdia, " we used no 
such unfairness in either our friendship or companionship.'' " What 
do you allude to ?" asked Cuchullainn. " To two fairy friends of 
yours who are protecting you, and you never showed them to me," 
responded Ferdia. "That is a thing that cannot easily be done, 
because, if the Feadh Fia was only once seen by any individual of 
the descendants of Milesius, an individual of the Tuatha Dedanans 
could by no means exercise any of his cabalistic or druidical arts 
while you were present ; you, too, have the Conancneis aiding you in 
your dexterity in the use of arms, and in your valour against me, 
and you have never shown me the art of opening or closing it," 
said Cuchulainn. They thereupon, disclosed to one another all their 
mystic arts of attack, so that one had no advantage over the other, 
except that Cuchullainn had the Gath Bolg. 

It was a Leannaii Sighe that rescued Eoglian Mor (Eugene 
the Great), King of Munster from his opponents, and deluded 
them into the belief that the rocks and upright stones on the 
field of battle were the forces of Munster, so that they commen- 
ced to hew the stones instead of their opponents. Her name 

' CoijAijcrjeir. Some cabalistic instrument like the 5AC buls. 
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was Eadaoin of Inse Cregaire, as we find in an old MS. 
account of the battle of Moylena : — 

"•Do b] leAijrjAT) l&t)cotij<vccAc A5 605*1? a b-|:o3Ai 
fc>o T) A]c x]i) bob' f osUrtjcA 1 c-ceAitbAib t)<v T)-b|iuA& : 
b'i|-ir) &^bM]r) )i)ye CfteA5A]|te, Asuf c^ijac y] y^]t) Acay 
bftoi)5-bui6e<xr) be cu]titAi&ib 'y at) oi8ce A5 CAbAiftc c|tei^e 
A UrijA itii". 2l5u|' At) cit^c bo piiAiit X] 665AT) ]toitDpe, 
'fAi) TOOfi &i5jt) TiD, ce]b-j-] bA ^utxcacc suf at) Ajc it)a 

]tA]b ]•& ^fe|1) ACU]- 3oU ^5 CACUJaS T)A C-CftCAT) UftlAl6e, 

50 c-cAt)Ac be 6u]be t)a b-Ae]6ce, 50 |tu5 y) ffe^r) Acuf a 
njuiijcifi.i. 665AP ACU|- A|t tijATit be cUpijAib <t)e(ft5C]t)e 
leo 3At) ■y]oy bo 5boU ttjac 2l)o]Ttr)e. 2ljt tyiiDceAcc 
b'663AT) UACA 5AT) ^jo]- A bpU, c&]t)ic a leicjb |-]t) bo 

buAllteAtt) Aft A ^OfCAfb ACUT AlJt A VinClI) Cfte fOIDAHAlC 

bu]le, 1^e]ft5e, ACAf bpgAlcAii*; 'S^V' n»eAficTtA6 ufle ai; 
CA]tA|c 150 AT) bAllAT) corT)&Air)5eAi) clofce bo bj a c-cort)- 
fo5A|- b6|b, ATbufl 5itft b'fe 605*17 ], aca|- 30 T)-beA|tr)Ar 
clAe6clo& 150 beAlbAifCfiiu5A8 Ai]t cfte &ftA0i8eAcc. 2lfi f-jr) 
cu3Aib ujl] A5A1& A T)-&ir)^eAcc uf^c] b^A leAbjtA a3ut b'A 
3-coii7cuAit3At), A3uf A 1*6 A \)-'«']Vrt) AT)]U5 ApCblocBbeaytft- 
CA, o't) t) 3eAfiA A5UT o't) TT)-beA|tA cu3AbAft u)jic| le bA]lc- 
buAlA TjA 3-cloT&eAit) a5U|* i;a 3-C|xtiA8-^AobAft " 

Eoghan Mor (Eugene the Great) had a most potent Leannan Sighe 

near that place, who was most learned in the arts of the druids ; 

she was Eadaoin of Inse Cregaire. She, in person, and a large host 
of champions, came during the night to give the valour of their 
hands to him (Eoghan). When she found Eoghan before her in that 
imminent danger, she went to aid him, on the spot where he and 
Goll were engaged in combat, she came with the shades of night, 
and rescued him and all the Clann Deirgthine from their danger, 
unknown to Goll Mac Moirne. When Eoghan thus effected his 
escape, without knowing where he went, their eyes were so bedimmed 
and their intellect benumbed, through their madness and angry 
wrath, that they mangled the firm rock and pillar-stone that were 
close by, being under the impression that these were Eoghan. They 
did so, because, by a spell of druidism, they so appeared to them. 
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They all, thereupon, attacked the stone, mangling it with their 
swords, so that the name of the stone to this day is Clock Beartha 
(the mangled stone), in consequence of the mangling and hewing 
they gave it with their swords and hard-tempered sharp weapons. 

Here we find that a Leannan Sighe rescued Eugene from 
death, but it is also clear that fairy influence itself was supposed 
to be iu some degree under the control of fate, or of some other 
power, since she and her host were unable to turn the fortune 
of the day against the valiant Goll and his men. Eadaoiii 
was not forgetful of her favorite, though he had married the 
daughter of the king of Spain, when he landed in Ireland 
accompanied by the Spanish forces given him by his father-in- 
law, she welcomed him, and gave him good council, which 
resulted in his success, as will appear from tlie following : — 

"M| b-Alcftii*ce<vft A r)--\rr)i&^cz t)^ a njunt-eACCjtA 5u|t 

JAbAbA^t CUAI) A5ll^ CAlpO]tC AT) )t)]J* 3T'l'<'^t)po]icA6 CeAl- 
5u]fte A t)-bei|*ceA|xc aij 0|leAiT). Tj''».]r)]c feAbAoir) t)A co\x)X)e 
Aju]" ^eAftAT ^^]lce ftojTi^e, ^occa^ feogAt) ]*5§aIa 6^, a 
bubAi|tc x\x\ ^'^ itA^b bo ]*5feAlA]b a^c] acc 50 jtA^b u]in)0|t 
ceAfJA^f 2t)urt)AT), A5U]* A cujbi-it) 50 b-^ITt"?15ce b], aj 
l,u5Ai6 2111acaCj aju]" A5 2loT)5tt]' O5 bo clATji;Aib <t)eA5A, 
T)o bo eAjtyiTjAib 2t)uit)AT) ; A3u]' ];6]-, 50 ]tA)b ]\.^]r)V *51 -^S 
Coi)A^|ve tt^Ac 2t)o5A l-Ati^A, Ajuf A5 2t)Ac NiA& tbeic 
LugAiS, Aguj* tjA^ bui5eAC bo Cbotjij tja bA |teACCA]b ]Ab, 
A5UT fof, 50 ]tAib 2t)AC M|a8 A5u|* Coi)Ai|te at) o^Sce |*it) 
A3u|* ^onpAb b'iiAi|*lib 2t)unjAi) A b-f05U|* bo a 5-CAitpu]C 
Bbni^e, A|t cAbAi^ic TDOft cuAijic beifceAjtc 2t)uTi9AT), at) aoi) 

CeAC t)-6lA, A5U]*, A|t T], A]* IJAOJ Tp-bllA5T)A A3tt]* A17 t19iO]*A 

7*0 b'^A.5bAi|* ftjlte, A5u|- Ac^jb bo T)AiTT)be at? corb^Aib i*]!) 
A5 CAicjOTT) bo cftice eAcoftpA, A5U]" fe||ii5 atjo]]* b& t)-iot)- 
fA^je A3111* cu]|t buAiinoTb A|i A b-^ei]-ib A5uf A]t a 
b-p6]C]]ieAcc." 

There were no tidings of their achievements or voyage until they 
arrived at the harbour and port of Inis Grianportach of Cealgaire 
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on the south of the island. Eadaoin hastened to meet and welcome 
him. Eoghan asked her the news of the day. She said ' that she 
had no other news to communicate, except that the chieftaincy 
of Munster, and a very particular portion of it, belonged to Lughadh 
Allatach, and Aengus Og, descended from the Clanna Deaghadh, 
or the Errnaans of Munster; and also that a share of it was in 
the possession of Conaire, son of Mogha Lamha, and Mac Niadh, 
the son of Lughaidh, who were not thankful to Conn, nor pleased 
with his laws. She also informed him that Mac Niadh and 
Conaire, in course of their great visitation of the south of Munster, 
were in the banquetting hall at Carric-buidhe ; "and," added she, 
" it is nine years this month since you left Ireland ; and your enemies 
are, during that period, wasting the produce of the country amongst 
them. Arise, now, and throw confusion on their councils and ma- 
chinations." Eoghan took her advice and succeeded. 

There are very many curious stories told of the fairies : 
there is no one locality in Ireland that is not full of fairy tales 
connected with its mountains, lakes, raths, hills, wells, and 
even bushes. The great prevalence of this belief, even at the 
present day, is very astonishing, and would be much more so 
were it not that we have ample evidence to prove that it was 
once universally held by the people of Ireland. In the face 
of Christianity, it is strange how it was able to maintain its 
hold on the popular mind. The fairies were believed to feel 
much interested in human affairs : some of them were repre- 
sented as being of a benevolent, and some of a malevolent 
nature. In consequence of the power possessed by the male- 
volent portion of the fairy hordes over domestic animals as 
well as man, charmers were called into requisition, and derived 
a handsome revenue from the public for their services in 
counteracting by their charms the baneful influence of tjiese 
invisible creatures. Fairies were generally believed to be in 
the habit of carrying away many persons, and of substituting 
for them some phantasm which appeared to the eye of the 
worldling a reality : but children, and particularly nurses, were 
not free from the baneful influence of those kidnapping spirits. 
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Tliere are innumerable strange stories told of tlie spiriting of 
children and nurses; but the most strange of all is the spirit- 
ing away the fairy-inspired bard by his muse, or Leannan 
Sighe. Our bards, not content with fulfilhng their mission 
amongst their earthly brethern, should fly into the enchanting 
realms of song itself, there to enjoy the fascinating company of 
their muse, where age, death, or trouble should never interfere 
with their pleasures. Now, speaking of a particular species of 
spiriting away to happy realms, namely, that of the bards by 
their favorite muses. 

It may be said that in modern times, at least, our bards were 
supposed to have had the gift of inspiration from the Leannan 
Sighe. The address to his muse was ever the first composition 
of the inspired ; and the Jieannan Sighe always compelled the 
person, with whom it entered into a compact, to the promise 
of everlasting union. The muse, when her favorite entered 
into a compact with her, extracted a promise that he, or she 
as the case might have been, would accompany the fascinating 
creature during eternity ; and the semi-celestial being seldom 
allowed the mortal to reside long — at least, not during the 
natural span of life — on earth. We iiave very many traditions 
about the lamented premature decease of our greatest bards of 
modern days ; and it was always a duty incumbent on some 
one of the surviving bards to compose the Dirge, or Marbh- 
naidh for the deceased brother. Hence we have so many 
dirges on our bards, and so faithful an obituary. Perhaps 
the best exemplification of what we have already asserted will 
be found in the following beautiful address to the Irish Muse 
or Leannan Sighe, by the facetious and patriotic Art M'Cooey, 
the bard, who, by the bye, was said to have been almost 
snatched away by his Leannan Sighe, or Muse, from the arms 
of his wife. 
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UjR CtjJlLe CRe2l32i;N. 

'5 le t)-6)ri5i6 i)A njAi&ije c;i!n)A)c Ajnnjtt i;iv roo 6eio le po3 ; 

bbi 3t^l*Al!' 5nir-&*ice 'c^, 'y Umbm 'ija ciaB TijATi on, 

b'e AOibqeAf Ai) SorijAii) bejc A5 An)A\ic Ajfi Ai) ttloSAji) 65 ! 

21t) c-Sioc65. 

21 fJAU-^ltl CA1tCAI}I)A]5 OA CAJceATl CUrA A r)-5AltlA15 bfloit), 
21CC 6ITI5I6 50 CApAl& 't CAITI llOTl)l-A r[Atl 'XA T^OB ; 

S" cjti 6eAr AI) 3beAllAi& i)Ac b-f UAITI Sa^U ai^i) ceAft tx6]tij 50 ^rojll, 
5beAbAjti AO|bi)eAr aitx h-AUA0i6 bob' lijeAllA le TlAiJtA ceojl. 

2li) B&nb. 

21 T%jo5A|t) rbilir ■*') =« t)felei) 1:0 'tt zp^A^bAn) TI613, 
Ko '1) bo ijAOi n)t)D, beAfA pi)Atii)Arrur cu b] b6At)CA '5-CI06 ; 
5o b& 'q ciTX TA 5-cTiu)i)ije Alt l)-ojleA6 cu A fteulc 5AJ) ceo, 
le'ti ipiAO leAr njo fAtbuilfe beic co5atii7Ai6 leAc fiAtx ta l%6b ? 

2lr) c-Sioc65. 

Na t:iai:tiai& &ioii) ceiTc, oni i)i coblu]Ti) Ajtx ai) cAobrA 66'ij nj-bojiji), 
2lcc ir iJAOi beA5 Veinib nie a b-ojleAb le CAoib SbnAinije 0)5 ; 
21 n).bttu|5ii) ceATic ija ij-ollAn; b)n) 50 trolluf A5 bufSAii Aij ceo)!, 
bfit) cfiiicr)oi)A A5 CeAtijAin 'r Ajti njAibjij le cAojb Cbjn-CoSAT) ! 

21t) B^|tb. 

Ki &iulcAio bo cuflteAS aiti a 5.c|iU]i)i)eAi) da Riog bo'i) o^t, 
2lcc 5Uti clA&AtvcA Ijoti) t5Aliii)Ujt) on)' cAttA cA i-A cftt 50 fojU ; 
2lo cfejl' lib A tpeAlUr leu)' jeAllAjb cttA bj ri 03. 
O'ft b-ctifeisni)!) Aoojr 1 i)AT* b-t:|orAC bAro 50 Ti)-biA& n nj-btioi) ! 

2lt) c-S]oc63. 

'S & tAO^ljtl) i)AC CATtA^b 6uic A rt)A-\xi&AT)j} bo b' 5AolcAib beo, 
CAlti 5AI) feibeAii) 5AI) eAtitiAii) Acb Atilt^oibeAc bAoc 5At) bojg ; 
Nac ii)'veAHti bu|c i-eAl cati)UiII le I)-Aii)bjn i)a i)-blAo]c-f-olc ojtt, 
Ho'i) citt A bejc ifoi]on)Ab fro 5AC TiAbAO A i)-beii) cii ceol. 

2lt) B^|ib. 

'S 6 mo 56UTI-5011) ceiooir SiiTt ieArbA UAit)i) SAojijl Cbin-GogAii), 
'S 50 b-ruil 6i5Tie ad PbeAgA 5At) reAgAr fAO] I1A5 b'ATt 5-coiti; 
5&A5A 5IA1) bAice 'H&lU J=I)nArA]5 i)Ac b-cfiSi5eA& ceol, 
Ir cu)tii;eA6 &]beAii) ^o NoUuic Att ija l)-OllAiti) bjAb A sfejle boib. 

2lr) C-SJOC65. 

O ctieAgbAib i)A ctieAbA X]1 -Ai) 2lcttujti), 'r ):o|%Aoiri yA bbofiji), 
SMocc ?tlblleA6 i)A b-t:lA]c b&AltA& r^rSAb bo 5AC briujg 5AI) sleo ; 
Nac iD'^eAttTi bu]c 'r i)A Ijor^I^ ■'•B^T mire leb' cAoib 5AC i)oii). 
Ha r^lS"® cIai)1) Bhilly beic coUah) rAojb' ctiojbe 50 beo ? 
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CAbAitv l&A5rA '3Ur seAlUb ynl p 6-c6i5iti) leAC n^Ti t'* 1^°'' ! 
?J)a 6A3ATI) po'i) c-SeAi)Aiiii), A &-cfn 2t)bAT)Airj, ijo fA Hfeipce lijonti 
SuitAb 5-CiU cubAttcA At) Ct)tieA5A)i) leASFAtt ii)6 A 5-CTi6 I^Aoj ^6&. 

THE CLAY OF THE CHURCH OF CEEaOAN. 

THE BAKD. 

Near the clay of the church of Creggan I slept last night in sorrow, 
And with the dawn of morning a maiden approached me with a kiss ; 
Her cheeks blushed like the rose, and her hair glistened like gold, 
'Twas the pleasure of the world to be gazing on the young princess. 

THE FAIRY. 

O free-hearted, friendly man, consume not thyself with sorrow, 

But quickly arise and come with me along the way. 

To the fairy Land of Promise where the stranger hath not yet 

obtained sway, 
Where thou wilt enjoy pleasure in palaces and entrancing strains of 

melody. 

THE BABD. 

sweetest princess 1 art thou Helen for whom hosts were slain, 
Or one of the nine fair shaped maidens of Parnassus ? 

What country on the globe gave birth to thee, O cloudless star 1 
Who bidest one like me to be thy companion along the way ? 

THE FAIBT. 

Ask me no questions ; for I sleep not on this side of the Boyne, 

1 am an humble child, bred at the moat of Grenoge,' 
In the true hruighin of the bards I openly promote song, 

In the evening I am at Tura, and in the morning near Tyrone. 

THE BAUD. 

I would not spurn thine offer for all the gold that kings gather in 

store. 
Were it not thankless in me to part from my friends that are still in 

the land ; 
And that spouse of mine, whom I flattered with my promises, when 

she was young. 
Should I now forsake her, I am certain she would pine in grief. 

' Grenoge, in the county of Westmeath j the moat of Grenoge was a 
renowned fairy residence. Sfi*!')'?© 03. lit. young Grainne — 5tt*kinne, 
i.e. 5itA& 2l)ne, Aine, or goddess of love, 
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THE FAIRY. 

Methinks thou hast not a friend among all thy kindred that are still 

living, 
Thou art without goods or garments, nothing hut a poor witless 

wanderer ; 
Were it not better thou should'st dwell a while with a young maiden 

of golden locks. 
Than that the country should be laughing at thy doggrel rhymes ? 

THE BARD. 

'Tis my sore woundand plague that we have lost the Gael of Tyrone, 
And that the heirs of the Fews sleep without pleasure under the 

stone hard by ; 
The comely shoots that sprang from Niall Frasach who would not 

leave music without its reward, 
Who would give raiment at Christmas to the "Ollamhs" that owned 

their sway. 

THE FAIRY. 

Since those tribes have been vanquished at Aughrim, and. Oh ! my 
grief! at the Boyne, 

The descendants of Mileadh of the princes who freely gave protec- 
tion to all ; 

Were it not better for thee to dwell in the "Lioses" and I by thy 
side each day. 

Than that the darts of Willy's clani should be for ever piercing thy 
heart ? 

THE BARD. 

O sweetest princess, if it be my fate to be thy treasure. 

Give me a promise and a bond, ere I go with thee along the way ; 

That, though I die by the Shannon, in the Isle of Man, or in great 

Egypt. 
It is in the sweet-scented clay of Creggan that I shall lie under the 
earth. 

It is 110 wonder that the belief in the existence of the 
Leaniian Siglie, and in its connexion with' its mortal victim 
was general, when we read the following song or incantation, 
composed by the Rev. Conn O'Donnell, P.P. of Newcastle, 

' The followers of William III. 

7 
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county of Limerick, A.D., 1760, for the purpose of ex- 
pelling a Leannan Sighe from Sheela Tavish, one of his 
parishioners. It would appear from its tenor that this being 
was looked upon by some people as an incubus or a carnally 
inclined spirit, like those believed to have been in existence by 
some learned theologians of only a few centuries back. We 
have seen many persons who pretended to be favored with the 
inspirations of a Leannan Sighe, but most of these were of 
tiiat class of people vulgarly called Bacachs, who derived a 
good revenue from the use of the knowledge they were sup- 
posed to have acquired from their familiar invisibles, who 
always pretended to possess the power of foretelling events ; 
but when we give the following incantation, probably com- 
posed in derision, by a priest, it may be inferred that the 
belief in a sort of incubus, or malicious spirit was general. 
No one can doubt that the wicked belief in such beings was 
pretty general when we find that in the year 1324, Alice 
Kyteler was indicted for sorcery, because she had formed a 
compact with a demon named Artis Filius ; and that through 
the powerful influence of her friends Richard de Ledrede, a 
Franciscan friar of London, who obtained the see of Ossory 
from Pope John XXII., Anno 1318, and before whom this 
Alice Kyteler and her accomplices had been accused of heresy, 
in consequence of their compact with the evil one, was im- 
prisoned and otherwise persecuted.' It is very likely that 
the Danish invasion revived these wicked practices among the 
Irish, and that whatever dormant sparks of druidical abomina- 
tions lay smouldering in the damp ashes of time, were then 
rekindled, and that all the latent abominations of the pagan 
Irish and Norsemen were again cherished and cultivated. 
The venerable clergyman spoke, no doubt, satirically. Here 
are his verses : — 

'Vide Transactions of the Camden Society, for 1842. 
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21H Z-'HZ\)9l)n conn 0'<D02t)|)M2ljLL, ccz. 

*5 *>tbntc <v Lg^Aij Si5e .i. at) Sc<vlcAi|te, 6 SblSlle T^AbAOif. 

Citor Clinjor& OTIC A SbiSlle, 6&' seATin*!) 1JUA6, 
Ctior ^miDtjeAC 10S21 A& coitijeAb bUAt) ; 
^^ AH ristiAttnA TO fii^eAr les' 5eAl-ci)Aii)A rUAf, 
21& cojrijbeAcc 'tAij oi&ce 'r as cupAjl cttuAjS ! 

Kj B-FUjl riS-bAttjtA 6'ij i7-&illi)i7 50 geAl-cftAij cuAjb, 
SfjAoiUcijojc i)A Tijfi)-lif le ctluit)T)eAiijuil rlUA5 ; 
N& b-AoinpeAb le lAojcib ija reAij-ttA6 TIIA5, 
?I)ui)A 5-cuitt)6 Sbfsile Ai) TPTieATAi) ftuAittc ! 

SSTilBpeAS 50 >)-2loibiU 50 5eAl.cfiAi5 cuA]6, 

Rf5-beAD IJA l>Ttui5t)e 'r lioijAu rlUAjs ; 

tifosalcur ir &ib-Feitt5, jf cm:All cftUAib, 

tJo CAbAlttc bo't) c-ns-bATiTlA fo Sbfejle 'fA coosibAjl UAjiji) ? 

SAojliti) 5uTt ris-bAnttA saij coinjeAh cuAi), 

t)o bibtii& 6 nse-cijoic Aij lotiAt) RuA& ; 

Ho iriofi-rpTteAf o IUo]i:e i)A reAij-ttAb 1 s-CUA6iijuii)Air), 

Oo T3AO)leA6 le eitAoigeAcc-clii" ija t)-t3Ai)Ai)n ^-bUAiitc ! 

SsAojljoiij le rise-cijojc aij rpi^eAfAiJ uajijo. 

Mo le rlim-riieAbAjb lfo5A ija rtliicAn luAjc ; 

O'a cu]btt]0c 50 cjocftAc le 5eAijijAi& fluAjj, 

Ctie lui5e leACfA, a Sbisile, 5A1J ceAO 6'f A541I UAiijij ? 

FATHER CONN O'DONNELL 

composed this song in order to expel a Leannan Sighe, or 
Incubus from Sheela Tavish. 

The Cross of Christ be upon you, Sheela, against your new incubus, 
Let the true Cross of JESUS protect you for ever ; 
From this fairy that lies close to your snow-white bosom, 
Who accompanies you at night and gives you hard cuffs. 

There is not a fairy that existed since the deluge,' even those of the 

white northern strand. 
And of the broad-topped smooth Hoses' where their hosts assemble, 

• The Irish say that fairies were a class of fallen angels who. had not 
been so guilty as demons, and therefore were permitted to wander on 
earth like the Peris. They expect to be re-admitted into heaven ; but 
for this hope they would long ago have destroyed the earth. 

* Lioses. Forts, &c. These are supposed to be fairy palaces. 
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That I will not satirize by the lays of the old sayings of the sages, i 
If they will not banish this dull midge from Sheela. 

I will write to Aoibhealls' of the fair northern strand. 

The Queen of the Bruighin,^ and the familiar (spirit) of hosts ; 

To inflict vengeance with wrath and hard cuflEs, 

Upon this fairy that haunts Sheela, and send him away from us. 

I suspect he is a fairy that has no place of rest, 

And was expelled from the fairy hiil of Loran Ruadh; 

Or is a genuine imp sent from Aoife* of the north. 

That was loosed by the expert spells of the surly Tuatha Dedanans. 

Let us expel to the fairy hills this sullen midge from us, 
Or to the bright waters of the Lee of the rapid currents ; 
There to be strongly fettered by the Shenad hosts. 
Because he slept with you, Sheela, without our leave. 

The Danes had their Elves, creatures of a diminutive 
stature, who vi'ore low crowned hats; the Danes represented 
the female Elves as beings of young and attractive faces, but 
hollow behind. The Nisses of the Danes were accustomed 
to assist in the duties of domestic service, and nearly repre- 
sented the Brownies of the Scotch and Ulster Presbyterians, 
and the Diarmuid Ua Scudal of the Irish. The Scandinavian 
Dwergar, and German Twerga have no counterpart iu Irish 
mythology ; the fairies of Ireland are represented as beings 
resembling human creatures both in stature and appearance. 
Our mythology, which singularly agrees with that of the 
orientals, states that the counterpart of every individual is 
found among the fairy ranks. It may be suspected that the 

' The powers, supposed to have been possessed by the bards, of inju- 
ring even spirits by the venom of their satire. 

' Aoibheall. The name of a fairy princess. 

" Bruighean, means a mansion or palace, but the word means also a 
fairy residence, as here. 

• Aoife, another fairy queen of wonderful celebrity. 
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word fairy, which is certainly not Celtic, may have been de- 
rived from the Spanish name Fada and the French Fee; 
though some have been inclined to derive it from the Persian 
Peri, but had it been so, the attributes of the Peri would 
have been given to other creatures in the mythology of these 
nations. The Irish have traditional records of the fairy 
chieftains of their respective provinces : The name of Ma- 
uanan Mac Lir, God of the ocean, or the Neptune of the 
Irish, will not be easily forgotten. He is supposed to have 
remained in Ireland until the time of St Columbkill, who 
gave him some unexpected tidings respecting his future hap- 
piness ; he left Ireland in disgust, and retired to his favorite 
country Armenia. The palace of Mananan is said to have 
been on the brink of a lake at Enniskeen, in the county of 
Monaghan. The Chief of Ulster who succeeded Mananan was 
Mac Moineanta, who had taken up his residence at Scrabey 
in the county of Cavan, Crop is said to be the present cliief 
of the Connacht fairies ; Donn Pirinn of the Munster in- 
visibles. The belief of the Irish in these pagan superstitions 
may be learned from the following Irish song, which will 
tend to illustrate the belief in the power of fairies to injure 
and carry ofif human beings. The history of its composition 
has been kindly furnished by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
O'Daly, in whose large collection the original was found. It 
is very popular in the neighbourhood of Youghal, county of 
Cork ; Mount Uniacke being its scene, which lies about five 
miles south-west of tliat town. It is said to have been pro- 
duced under the following circumstances. 

One of the ancestors of the respectable family of Uniacke, 
of Mount Uniacke, named Philip, was distinguished for his 
hospitality and love of Irish literature ; his house was open 
to all the itinerant bards of Munster. The composer, 
William Cotter, surnamed the Red, from the colour of his hair, 
lived near Castlelyons, and flourished A.D. 1737, that being 
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the year in which he composed the song ; he frequently 
visited Uniacke's house, and always shared the bounty of its 
generous and hospitable owner. Mr. Uniacke fell sick, and 
Cotter having neglected to enquire about his health for some 
time, thought it then too late; because he supposed Mr. 
Uuiacke would not recover, but he did recover, and it then 
became the task of the bard to account for his absence and 
apparent ingratitude. Hence, he says that he was one 
night surrounded by the Munster fairies, who were evidently 
in deep sorrow, and who told him that his friend Mr. 
Uniacke was in the greatest possible danger — having been 
carried away by the Mauster fairies, and proposed that he 
and they should pursue the enemy and rescue their friend. 
All which was done as the poet records. The event answered 
his expectation ; for he not only freed himself from the 
charge of ingratitude, but was looked upon by Mr. Uniacke 
as his deliverer and best friend. 

The peasantry assert that periodical contests have been 
always carried on between the provincial fairies, and when the 
crops suffer from bhght, high winds, and the like, they 
attribute it to the fact, that the fairies of the province where 
such calamities happen, have been overcome by their opponents. 
They also say that such injury to the corn, fruit, &c., does 
not extend to the whole island, but is confined to that pro- 
vince only, and that the victorious party carry with them what 
is valuable, when returning to their own home. This legend 
appears to have escaped the researches of the late T. C. Croker, 
at least I have not seen it in any of his works.' 

1 The Irish held the belief that the Red Wind of the Hills, as they 
called the blasting wind, against the influence of which they had a 
potent charm, was caused by the rapid evolution of fairies through the 
air, while engaged in their battles. There was another species of blast 
which was supposed to destroy fruit and cereal crops as well as having 
power to injure man and beast ; this was caused by the ashes of the 
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U)Uj2l2t) KU2l<Dl) 2t)1)e;C CO)Z)H ccz. 

jAjt b-cfeATtrjATt) b'A CAjtAib A5UT b'* c6iri)6l05|tAir .1. P]l|b 
<Duit)tjeA|t|tb, 6'ij b-piAb|tAT bo bj a]]! a t)-66caiII' 
2l.<D. 1737. 

?l tiAoin ir nje feAl ajti ii)«oileAi)i)A]b slAfA, A5 cfoitA njo CAt^i) ctiAobAjft, 
y rnjAojoe Ajtt VeA5A TAOjce 5*0 rleACCA, fjop-cuiTt n)6 A &.ceAttcA tuaid ; 
t)0 IforlAftAtt rSACA ri5e-bAI) leri)' Ajr, 50 cfoCtlAC A fCACA A s-CTiAob-^olc, 
Ir &'iT)i)reA&At% IJATI), 5iitt clAo^b' bvfije 6An) CAttA)&, CAOib lioti) coir ileAfAjb 
CUAJI) ! 

C*ii)j6 ii)Att luirqe AiTi l&i)-bu]le cu5Aii)i), Jl^tje le 1)-ioti)A& rS^AlcA bA 

etiuA5, 
t)'^;iV5bAt SO cunjAOi) cl;ivc.lA5, Att jrii A b-cai)Airce AO cluicce cjiuAib ; 
2lcttopr A17 Vile ACA voiT A ijoccA seAttfi rsejije sl-noe jfelTie Ar A cfiUAill, 
21 ST^&rSAti le Piljb, i:Allce 5AC file, i)6'i) car 'eAC 6 A 51)1oIIa Ru46 ? 

t3o TSAojleAnjAjri bAi)i)A C1)1}o6i)a cuii) ttACA, if Jloibile CliTiAige Ifeice, 
5A]5eA6A 't)A t)-5lAic ir cttAOireAc le n'Air. so bf A5 sac ijeAc bo'ri c-rluA5 
SsiottSAttiri AtijAc le ftiolcAi" cuti) CACA, AJTt &ttvin)r>ic An)eAi"5 i)A UocttA ; 
Ir nOO uile A1T» eACAib caoIa i)A bttAiceAti, cUoifece i)A Ajtt eAfbAfe lUAjr. 

Do sl&ATAtijAjtt pMtijoiji) lAoc^tA le Pjllb, cttSAi)-fgTt 5A1) c)Ti)e A s-coirilAtji), 
215 &}l]oro 5AC ruilc ir iri67rt%eAr b'Att rsiuBj fAo^t AjCTpe CljoijiiAcc UAjpi) ; 
tJ';* ^6acaii)c All ceiTice b'feisre lAS tjA TIVV^, o Cibift At] Ippir FobU, 
t5o 1615J0I) TOAtt flisce <i]^^or)r), 'i)A 'ij rl)occ o ejfteAiijoiij 5l]c 60 slUAir- 

Zljije 'sur njire cajijife cunj Piljp, zi(ilxi lioitb Ai) f'WT'TO') actiAa x° lUAjn), 
Ir c;^rilA 'ijAti 5-co]i)i)e ijAiijAib 5AC ij-bu^ije, 2lcttopr Ai) bujlle bUAii) ; 
tJob' AbAlcA cfiujn^e at* T).5i)Ac-bMlli&e cljr&e, A5 cijaca 'rA5 njille At) 6A5A 

5AD cpuAS, 
le oati l;ixTbA]b 5Uti t\\r At) bar 1 cujlleArs AUTAft i)a rceiije cttuAfeA. 

dead deposited in foreign countries returning on the breeze of summer 
to settle in the ancestral place of burial, and whatever object came in 
contact with this dust in the course of its transit, sustained more or 
less injury. The dust raised by a species of whirlwind is still popularly 
believed to be caused by fairies, especially when they are at war among 
themselves, or when they design to do some mischief. If any person 
will have the courage to cast a small portion of the earth found under 
the right foot into the passing body of dust, then the fairies must 
relinquish all claims to any human being they may be carrying away at 
that time. 
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Thus ?li<)e cuTi) p]lib rcAlb eAc bA clirse Uij-ttuic, 5AI) cuifle V6iii) Asuf 
luAir. 

£lfi lajri) beAr le tijuiti 50 6-c«tTtUtijAifi U)le, AjTi c|v&j5 ti)uUa|c l)]i)i)e Ij-Ga- 

bAjn' i)A rii'*5. 

SJlr) I* tin 5AI) rsun bo ttAi)5ATijA|tt tJojue hi>,i) Cbolvif) QUe cuAi&. 

Go c&ij5AiijAitt Mle A1J citAjc fli) TAt) 5-coii)ije, Ajt lAcAjtt Ai) clvjcce c^ioSaijca 

CtlUAjft, 

iy.15 t)Mt)i)eAtt6Ac2 'r A c|tMP, 60 b'peAttit Aij T^ cuojh, A5 ci);iicA6 i)A bfioipse 

CUA16 ; 
l)A lai&itt bA clirce, Ai) caI-^mI r* c-fjortOA, cAjije le C]i7g6 CosAiij i)A 1tUA5 ; 
1r Ap lA ijij sufi TSWorA r5*T)":e 5^V TPIoiJA, «VTi pAn)Ai& njAtt t|le& cua]!) ! 

21 b-i:}ott-6eitte ai) caca, bo fuiseAtijAit^ A5 bAjle, 'x bo bATijAjfl 50 fUsAo 

TfeArcAc, 5Ar) snUAiip, 
Co fejosAiijAiTi CArs, 'r ii)lle 5A1) rcAb, le bio5TtAir bo'O f^Att bo bUASAicc ; 
locfAn) Att DgT^c 'r ATI i)-iocA Aitt AH Aicnje, Ai) bM6]i) lib t)ATt clgoc ai) ^6lle, 
1r 5AC ir|o|i.flA)c BO T5A]p, Aift ai) nvb\i&|i) lib bo leA5A, tAoiljTij i)ac ceAflc 

A lUA&. 

t5A sluA^reAbAti Att rlUA5 n&e, 50 riibAc nceAC rulcii)Att reolcA, 

t)o buA&A5 l)ijr) cl^cce Ajtt cttUAft bviftji) CotjijAcc, b'f uAbAijeAC sojtic cAtt 

TAlcA ; 
Gob' TUATiUo]6eAc A^t s-cuAifib cjtdcioU, 'f tJi'ott T^AbAS litji) 50 b-CocAlU, 
CuAi) Aojbiijn ijA 5-cuAc IpijcA, 't Giiij bioijii)Att ai) OujnijeATibAicc. 

GAjUeAb iijAfi coTjijA ATib-rijAtiA cU5A]i)i), bAij-cfAic JT cuille beotiAC 5A1) 
5TIUAJID, 

■Hj Aittrbim Aiji) Ri) A b-cAini5 bo'ij p-vit)cl) bob' AiUe 'tai) 5-ctfvii)i)e iboilt ; 
RAjcce 1 cvjUe, bo b Aip^ 'r 1' iljb, A5 cft ACAi) Ai) slo^ije fl- ceol Tie ati s-cIuatt, 
SlAi) T nice 5UTV pAsbAiDAm Aise, 'rbo cAiPis ^"J l^^mTO'J'J "^^IS- 

WILLIAM COTTER THE RED, CECINIT. 
On the recovery of his friend and patron, Philip Uniacke, from 

fever which he had in Youghal, A.D., 1737- 
Last night as I tarried awhile on the side of the green hills and 

smoothed ray curling hair, 
I raused on the downfall of the sages of the Irish race, musings 

which left me withont sleep ; 
A hand of fairy women flocked around me, and began to tear their 

copious tresses, 
They informed me that one of my friends was laid low, and van- 

quished near a seaport fort. 

• Binn-Hedair. The Hill of Howth. 

' OujtjtjeATtb, the Irish name for Uniacke. 
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Aine, who told me many a tale of woe, alighted before me like a flash 

of lightning, 
" I left," said she, " thy friend behind me, afflicted in a hard contest 
By Atrops the wicked, who is out to-night with a sharp sword 

unsheathed. 
And has wounded Philip, who gave welcome to every bard is it not 

grief to thee, 0, Gilla Ruadh !" 

We set all the troops of Cliodhna in pursuit, together with those of 

Aoibheall of Carrick-lea ; 
Every one in the host had an arrow in his hand and a javelin by his 

side. 
I started out on the hills amongst the heroes prepared for vengeful 

battle ; 
We were all mounted on slender steeds that could not weary or fail 

in speed. 

We arrayed a host of heroes, whose blood never cooled in battle, to 

pursue Philip, 
And take revenge for the worthy prize which the slavish crew of 

Connacht had snatched from us ; 
Also to try whether they had a better right to possess a sage than 

we had, who descended from Heber in Innis Fodhla? 
They who remained without offspring in Eire of the kings, from the 

days of Heremon the brave. 

Aine and I overtook Philip, long before the aerial hosts in the flight. 

We were opposed by Atrops of the great stroke, the enemy of the 
human race ; 

But our blows being the quicker and heavier, we laid the foe pros- 
trate without pity. 

So that, by our hands. Death, and many more fell in the conflict of 
the well-tempered steel. 

Aine gave Philip a noble steed, swift, and not to be wearied by 

leaping or speed. 
This renovated the courage, valour and activity of our hosts : 
By the right hand side of the sea we went, until we reached Binn- 

Eadair of the conflicts. 
And from thence we proceeded to Derry of Columbkille in the north. 
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On that day we all assembled to engage in the valorous hard-fought 

conflict, 
Uniacke and his troop were most famous in the fight, thinning the 

ranks of the northern foe; 
Stout and courageously fought the Dalcassians, who came with the 

tribe of Eoghan of the routs. 
And that day the enemy were left dead and mangled ; and retreated 

like the ebbing tide. 

The battle over, we halted at home, where we feasted in plenty amid 

pleasure. 
We quaffed a thousand and one casks with regards to the man who 

was victor ; 
We poured out our strength in wreaking vengeance on the race 

unaccustomed to hospitality. 
And every true man, who was engaged in routing the fallen foe, I 

think I should not name. 

Our fairy hosts marched forth in glee, in peace, in might, so wisely ; 
They who aided us to win the fight — to carry away the crops of the 

people of Oonnacht, on account of the quarrel; 
Our visit was destructive, and we did not delay till we came to 

Youghal, — 
To the port of full goblets, the comfortable mansion of Uniacke. 

There was poured for us, like waves of a stormy sea, white sack and 

other liquors without grudge, 
I will not mention the quantity of punch the most palatable of all in 

the wide world ; 
Three months and more we stayed with Philip draining glasses, with 

music to our ears, 

One and twenty farewells were bade him when the company were 
parting. 

It would be too burthensome to the reader to give all the 
extracts relative to the Leannan Sighe which we collected for 
this notice ; suffice it, that at the battle of Clontarf, Aoibheall is 
recorded in the MS. to have promised Dubhlaing O'Hartagan, 
her favorite, the span of two hundred years of pleasant life in 
her company, if he would refrain from joining his friend 
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Murchadh in the battle. O'Hartagan refused the offer through 
motives of honor, though his Leannan Sighe foretold to him, 
the evil consequences of engaging the Danes on that day. 
The following extract taken from a MS. account of that 
battle, made by John Murphy of Eaithineach, in the county of 
Cork, A.D. 1720, will show the behef in the existence of the 
Leannan Sighe, professed at that period : 

" 2lf 1 T]T> xu^]]t A3uf AiTT)ri]i cJvjxIa <DublAir)5 0'b-2lii- 
c&lt) (.1. Tio5ui8e bo b] bo CA-|tAib A3 2l)u]tc*6), A]t at) ti7&5 
6]* C]OT)T) AT) CACA, A5uf & iplx 6]OTJ76* o 7ti5 Qiiyiiovv le cjAt) 

b'A]TT)7]lt jtOlTT)© 7*1T). 'CA^iIa A leATJljAT) lAlJCOtijACCAC ]t)A 

■pocA]^ AT)T), .1. 2lo]bToU CbTtA]5e L&ice, a5u^ bo cu^ft At) 

"peiS "p^A 6l* A ClOOT tt)U|t TjAjl ^AOTb AT^Tbuit) AlC], A5iir ]t6 
^OIJI-AIS C]U5A AT) C-^luA5 1,0cIaT)1)AC 11) ^1C A ]tAlb 2t)uT1CA& 

A3 cu^ At) *iTtj A3u|* bA b-^^'bAl a cotijIatjt) a^x Ttoccu]tj 
Aft 5UAluit)t) ZtjbuTicAib 60. 2l|* AT)b fit) A bubAi|tc 2t)u]tCA& 
A3 ffeACAit) ii)A qroc]oll A|t 5AC le]c 'bA|t l|onj/ A^t •[•&, 
' Ab cluTT)iTt) •puAiTT) A3UT T;oc|tATi) bu^lleAbA 'DbiiblAit)3 l 
2l|tcA3AiT), A5uf V] VA]C]n) fe f^lf-' ' 2l|* cu^f bAti)f a' (A|t 
<DublA]i)3, A5 ceil3iot)t) AT) b]tAic be), 't)Ac biA8 At) bioT) 
•(•AT) A]! TOO coripfA 30 bjtAc bo bATppeAb A |iA6A]tc 6]0C ; 
A5ur c|tfel3 bo cort)lAT)T) 3UI* b-c|tATbA, a3u]- lotJrujSeATt) at) 
ti7A5 A|t A b-fql 2loibioU 61* qoiji) at) caca, Asuf bo seAb- 
AH) t56aIa 10T178A UA|C|.' JT AT)T) Tit), fid iot)rii|3eAbA|t ]r) 
&]c A itAib 2loibioU, A3U]- bo beAT)0Ai5eAbA|t b], ffteASitAf 
2loibioll i:&t) 3-CUTDA& 5-cfeAboA, A3ttr a reA8 a bubAiitc. 
' Ca CAiitbe &U1C A 2t)buTicA8,' aji f], ' ceAcc cun) At) 
CACA ro At)l05 J 6iit bo 5eAbAi|t ^'e]r) A3ur bo Ti)AC T^ont- 
SeAlbAC, A3ur BrtlAD BoitoiTbe, Asuf Cot)uit)3 tdac "Dot)- 
cuAit), A5ur t:A83 0'CeAllAi3, A5ur iDoitAij eile bAf AtJioj; ; 
A3uf bo beibii* T3feAlA A3AM) |t6 a v-]V^V]^ ^^1^ ^^ ^^^ 
AID &Ari) 6 :' A3ur A bttbAiitc ad Iao], A5ur b'ppeA3Ai]t 
2t)u|icA& T : — 
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2lo|b. ' 5^ W^]t bo rijifijeAc a 5Tt^6, 
Re t)-bul bo cAc ^ai) 5-c«c ; 
l)-A5Ai6 5eAl T17AJ1 rhAoc-f ftoll &eA|t3, 
•Do cIaocIa6 a &eilb '^a Saic. 

2t)u|t. ' <t)']T)pe6}*uit)ij bttjc jio^rb jle^c, 
856*1 beA5 A5u^ & 1^1oT^; 
Ml 1)-6 casIa Tt)o cu^^tp l^felPj 
"pA beA]tA bott)' JTjfe bul b^onj. 

■' iD'.iv b-cu^qmije, cu]cfi6 3<'^lllj 

\A] c&jtpuijeAix 50 b-ci' At> b]tAc, 
21 b-cuicpeA6 lenj' l;i^irij f Atj 5-CAc. 

2loib. '2t)ATfe, a iDbublAioj, feACAio aij cac, 
3iir AT) TbAl^lt) A ro&|tAC ; 
•Do ^CAbAiii 6^ cfeAb bl]A5A]ij bo |tfe, 
2lcc ^eAcu]T) cAc AOT) Iao. 

•Dub. ' M] C]ubA|ii*A 2QujtcA& njojt, 
Slyt A||t5]0b 1)^ A]]t 6ft; 
^5'*r t)1 cjtfei5ioiD n)o bl^&, 

2lfl At> feA5 T)AC feACAT)CA|t. 

' Op 't feA^t^A cIaijija l.ui]tc, 
"CbwS 2t)uitcA6 CA|t ceAijij njo co]|ip ; 
<t)o bfeATtfA AT) cojtp T&]Tb]6e feAT)^, 
■CAjt ceATji) tbic Ai|ib]ti5 6]fteAi5ij. 

2lo]b. ' 'CuirT^ib 2t)u]tcA8, rujc^^b BpiAij, 
"Cufcfib u^li A|t Aoo HIAT) ; 
Ba 6eA|i3 bjAf At) njAg An)&|iAC 
Ob' c-f u^lf 1 30 ti76|t6AlAC.' " 
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This was the precise period of time when Dubhiaing O'Hartagan, 
a fairy, who was the friend of Murchadh, happened to be standing 
on the plain close to the battle field: he had been along time expelled 
in disgrace by the king of Ireland. Aoibheall of Oarrick-lea, his 
most potent Leannan Sighe, stood before him, and enveloped him 
with the Feadh Fia, because he would not consent to remain with 
her. He rushed into the throng of the hosts of Lochlan, where 
Murchadh was engaged in conflict ; and wonderful was the havoc 
which he made when he came to the side of Murchadh. Murchadh 
having lociked around him on every side, said, " Methinks I hear the 
sound and echo of the blows of Dubhiaing O'Hartagan, but I can- 
not see himself." " It is my duty,'' exclaimed Dubhiaing (casting 
off the garment), " that such a covering shall never envelop my 
body since it prevents you from seeing me : give over the conflict for 
awhile, and let us go to the plain over the battle field where Aoib- 
heall is, and we shall obtain much information from her.'' They, 
thereupon proceeded te the place where Aoibheall was, and saluted 
her. Aoibheall returned the salutation, and said, " What benefit is 
it to you, O Murchadh, to engage in the battle this day, since you 
yourself, your son Toirdealbhach, Brian Boroimhe, Conuing son of 
Donchuan, Tadhg O'Kelly, and many others shall be slain today, 
I have other news to communicate, were it the proper time." She 
then repeated the following Lay, and Murchadh responded ; — 



Aoibheall. Though great is thy courage, my love. 
When the forces march to the battle ; 
Thy bright face that glows with the hue of soft red satin. 
Its form and colour shall change. 

Murchadh. I could tell even before the struggle, 
A short tale, and a true ; 
The fear for my own person 
Shall never cause the change of my countenance. 

If we fall, the strangers shall also fall ; 
And the Gael shall share their fortresses — 
They shall not be numbered till the day of doom. 
The warriors that shall fall by my hand in battle. 
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Aoibheall. Yet still, O Dubhlaing, avoid the battle, 
Until the morning of the morrow ; 
Thou shalt enjoy two hundred years in life. 
Only avoid the battle but for one day. 

Dubldaing. I would not forsake Murchadh the Great, 
Either for silver or for gold ; 
Neither will I sacrifice my honour. 
To fly that death that csnnot be avoided. 

The gold and steeds of Clanna Luirc, 
Murchadh would give as ransom for my body ; 
I will sacrifice that slender gentle body. 
For sake of the son of Eire's chief king. 

Aoibheall. Murchadh shall fall, Brian shall fall. 
All shall fall in the same career ; 
'Tis gory the field shall be to-morrow, 
With thy haughty blood ! 

Like the Leamian Sighe in our text, the fairy Leannans 
were always believed to be jealous beings; and there are 
numerous instances of their jealousy and vengeance recorded. 
Many of tliem are said to have entertained a passion for favo- 
rites of the human race. Aoibheall of Carrick-lea is said to 
have fallen in love with a young chieftain of Munster, and to 
have assumed the shape and appearance of a cowherd's 
daughter, named Sheela Ni Maranan, the better to accomplish 
her desire. She served some years in the capacity of cinder- 
wench, kitchen-maid, cook, and at length rose by her assiduity 
and good conduct to the important station of lady's-maid, in 
which position she obtained the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the object of her love. Many strange 
stories are told of the love of these creatures for mortals, 
and of the talents bestowed by them upon their favorites. 
The Leannan Sighe was also the inspiring muse of the Irish 
poet : and I appeal to all who are acquainted with our verna- 
cular literature, whether they have ever heard more tender 
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words, or impassioned language than such as are found in the 
addresses of the Irish bards to the Leannan Sighe. 

There has always been, as we have already observed, a class 
of people in Ireland, whose interest it was to keep alive among 
the people the belief in the power of the fairies. These were 
the Bacachs, who in many respects resembled the gypsies of 
other countries. They had meetings from time to time, at 
which new members were admitted into the fraternity, and 
initiated into their mysteries. They conferred degrees by 
driving a brass nail into the fleasg or wand of the graduate, 
by which he became qualified to follow the profession, and 
exercise its mystic arts. 

The belief in the fairies, and in the power of the charms of 
the Bacachs to avert their evil influences, was by no means 
confined in past times to the lower classes of society, as appears 
from the following anecdote given by the learned Ware, of 
Dr. Lesly, Bishop of Eapboe : — 

" John Lesly, Bishop of Raphoe, A.D. 1633, relates of A 
noiable Deliverance then happened in his Family of a Youth 
sent to him for help, who was Infested with Evil Spirits, 
(commonly called Fairies) and often carried away in the air 
over tops of houses, who was recovered and brought home by 
God's merciful return to the prayers put up for him, the whole 
Story was so full of strange passages before so many witnesses, 
some whereof are yet living, that King C I. commanded (my 
Father, says the his sou) the bishop to send him 

the whole account in writing, which he did ; but it was lost 
when papers of greatest Concernment and privatest corres- 
pondence could not escape. The Boy was at length Recovered, 
so as to be no more molested ; and bound apprentice to a 
haberdasher, and, I believe, still alive." Ware's Bishops, 
p. 56, ed. 1705. 

A similar story is told of the Earl of Orrery's buUer, who 
is said to have been persecuted in his lordship's ball room 
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by these imaginary beings. There were among the company 
some high dignitaries of the established church, and among 
the guests the celebrated Yalentine Greatrakes, who had 
obtained great notoriety in consequence of the miraculous 
cures which he was said to be able to perform by the imposi- 
tion of his hand ; but all their united efforts could not save 
the victim from the persecution of his invisible enemies. 

It would be a very interesting work to compare the many 
strange rites, ceremonies, and superstitions which prevailed 
amongst our peasantry but a few years since, and which are 
still preserved, more or less, in some districts of the country, 
with those which are found amongst various oriental nations, 
and amongst the Red Indians of America. There are abundant 
materials for carrying out such an investigation, but the neces- 
sarily confined limits of an Introduction would not permit us 
to do anything like justice to the subject : and therefore we 
will ouly remark, en passant, that the superstitious doctrines 
and observances, which prevail, or have prevailed till very 
recently, in Ireland, bear a most wonderful resemblance to 
those which exist in Eastern nations : a resemblance which it 
seems hard to account for, and which is regarded by some of 
our antiquarians as a collateral evidence, of no little weight, in 
favour of the theory of the Eastern extraction of the abori- 
gines of Ireland. 

But though our space forbids us to enter any further into 
this question here, still we cannot refrain from making a few 
observations respecting some of those supernatural beings, with 
whose supposed power and influence the superstitious prac- 
tices of many of our own people are connected. Of these 
beings, the Bean Sighe (Anglice Banshee), is one of the most 
remarkable. The present theory respecting her, is, that she 
was once a mortal, but that having been carried away by the 
fairies, she continues to dwell with them, and still retains such 
an interest in the descendants of her human kindred, that she 
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never fails to announce, by her mournful wail, the approach of 
any great misfortune, but especially of death, when it is im- 
pending over any member of the family. In some parts of 
Ireland the Bean Sighe is called Byve, and Baban, both 
which names seem to be corruptions of B^6b (pron. bawv) by 
which appellation this being was known in ancient times. 
This word is probably derived from hD,6 (death), of which the 
Badhbh was so often the unwelcome messenger, and this is the 
more likely, because the Irish word for a raven is also bA6b, 
and its croaking is generally regarded as an omen of death. 
Many strange stories are told about the croaking of tlie raven, 
and many a strange incantation is chaunted to guard against 
the evil which it is believed to portend. The Bean Sighe 
and the Badhbh would appear to be different names for the 
same being : the former, by which she is now known, being 
perhaps an euphemism for the latter, analogous to that of 
Eifcitl^ig for 'E^DiUi among the Greeks of old. 

The belief in the 'CA]xe: or " Fetch" prevails not only in 
Ireland, but also amongst our Celtic brethren of Scotland, and 
has been so frequently brought before the pubHc in the many 
strange stories told in confirmation of it, that we need not 
here dwell on what is already familiar to nearly all our readers. 

That a somewhat similar belief is held in other countries 
also, appears from the curious story which we here give as 
extracted from a London periodical : — 

"A GERMAN LEGEND. 
" The following extraordinary letter appears in the German 

papers : 

' The Queen Theresa of Bavaria died of cholera, at Munich, on 
October 26, 1854, as already known. I hasten to communicate to 
your readers the following highly interesting and affecting details, of 
which I can guarantee the exact veracity. 

' On the 6th of October, between eight and nine o'clock in the 
evening, two princes of the Bavarian royal family, equal in birth and 
8 
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relationship, were seated at tea in a room of the Aschaffenburgh 
Palace. A folding door divides this room from another apartment, 
and a smaller papered door separates it from the ante-chamber 
usually occupied by the domestics in waiting. Of a sudden the 
latter door opened, and a lady covered with a black veil entered and 
made a low curtsey before the two illustrious personages. One of 
the princes, no little astounded, asked the lady if she were invited to 
tea, and pointing to the folding-door leading into the tea-room — 
where the Queen and ladies were. assembled — gave her to understand 
that she should enter. No reply, and the lady vanished through 
the small papered door. Both the illustrious personages were 
extremely agitated by this wonderful apparition and its mysterious 
disappearance. One of them immediately hastened to the ante- 
chamber, to enquire of the servants about the mysterious figure. 
No one had seen it come or go except Asyat, Queen Theresa's body 
hussar, who had met it in the passage. No other trace could be dis- 
covered. - Both illustrious persons narrated what had occurred, and 
it soon came to Queen Theresa's ears, and she was so overwhelmed 
thereby that she became greatly indisposed, and wept during the 
whole night. The journey to. Munich was fixed for the following 
day. All the luggage and half the servants were on the road. To 
remain longer at Aschaffenburgh was scarcely possible. Queen 
Theresa was filled with the most sorrowful forebodings. She asked 
several times if it were not possible to remain here. It would be 
too painful for her to quit Aschaffenburgh this time. The myste- 
rious and ominous black lady glided constantly before her imagin- 
ation. Somewhat calmed, at length, by judicious observations, she 
at last sorrowfully commenced the journey, which it was not possible 
to postpone. But still, at Munich, where she was at first slightly 
indisposed, but recovered, her mind was pre-occupied with the 
apparition of the black lady, of whom she spoke to many persons 
with trembling apprehension. She was sought to be consoled by 
saying that the sentries on duty had seen the lady enter the palace. 
But all was in vain. The idea that the apparition of the figure had 
a sinister foreboding for her life never quitted her mind. Twenty 
days after the mysterious evening. Queen Theresa lay a corpse in 
Wittelbacher Palace. I took the above narrative verbatim from the 
statement of the best informed persons, before I had the slightest 
suspicion of the queen's death. The two illustrious persons narrated 
the circumstances of the apparition minutely to several persons, so 
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that the whole town heard of it next morning ; and on the same 
evening the whole personnel of the palace and the soldiers on duty 
were strictly examined, and requested to state all they knew of the 
matter — a proof that the occurrence cannot be set down among 
ordinary tales." 

But to return to the Badhbh. It may be well to give some 
extracts from ancient MSS., to shew what was the light in 
which she was regarded by our Pagan ancestors, and in what 
way she was supposed to interfere, and to influence, the 
course of human affairs. It is related that when Meidhbh, the 
great queen of Connacht, set out on her expedition against the 
Ultonians, she met with a Badhbh, who predicted to her, that 
her expedition would be attended with great bloodshed ; as 
found in the MS. account of the Tain Bo Chuailgne, pp. 
58, 59. 

"'CSs.ijAC ^eA6b A|t cul<v bo tt^S])*] co ^aca v) T**' b'^otj- 

3QAtt) l6^, feAftoiJ, AOT) beAl) |:0|t ^eAltCA^I* A1) CATtbA^C 1t)A 

^A]i|tA6. )x AtblA bo bi At) it)5]i7 fit) ocuf X]ice coftcu]|t6 
ocuj* cloi6eATb y:]o-t)vi>^n]r)i)e ^t)A l&iTt) 6eif cotja i*eACc 
fjA^fle bo &eA]t5 6|i, ecu]* b]iAc bAllAC b]teAC-uAicTje uirt)pe, 
ocuf beAlj cori)bu]5e if At) ti)-b|tAc of a b|tujT)ije 3T)u]r- 
co|tcitA CA0]Ti)-0]i5eAC Ife], b&AbA t)ua6a tjeAtijATjbA A^ce ; 
bA|t leAC bA yjiAX b'piotjt) t)eArbu]i)e TtoU ija ceAijt); a 
f jAcIa bA cofriju^l ^ftiA i)iia6 pAitcAi^s; a beul bA h]vv] 
cfie ppiA ceubA rt)-beAi)ij c]toc A5 X]V]"} bit)i)-f03itA a 30CA 
ocuf A3 CA11) -[oitlAb^A ; se^le cjtfe fijeACCA ijAoij-oibce, 
cAi6le A cve]X r^^c a beibeAj 30 feAccAit a c^ioisce f 6AbA 
f Ic-geAlA le iDsne cottitA, le folc if]or)r)hy,Se f 0|t6Tt6A X»W^> 
ceoitA cTtiUri A fulc fo t)A ce^vv, c|tiUn r)0]\e CAtt a hAif 
f]ATt 30 Ti)-beii)eA5 a colpA i^a b^Ajs- T^&ACAf 2t)eA8b 
^ATtiiA. 'CiA bo ^vm '^^ V]^> * 1P51<"J>' *Tt 2t)6A8b, 'A3 
CAittbeAlbA& bo leAfA ocuf bo l^ocuf a acA, ocuf A3 cioijol 
ceic]te DoU-cuise v-^m°^^ leAcfA 30 ctiice t)-UIa8 a]i 
ceAW C&t) Bo CbuAil5De.' 'Cia uii) a ij-beAijAoin fP 
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feAT^f A ?' A]t 2t)eA6b, ' ^il A n)6]i a6bA|t Said/ A]t At) ipgioij, 
eA&oo, ' beAtjcoTbAill bo &A njuiuq^t |*i/ A|t |*]. 'C^a bo 
Tpo Tbuit)ci|tri cu?' A|i 2t)eA6b. 'peiclitjr) bAp^Ajft f|oc 
K&c CjtuACAiT) Tpe^]/ A]i fi- ' 2t)ATC, a "pbeicVinb bAT)p^i6,' 
Alt 2t)eA&b. ' CiOT)T)u|* bo c] cu ^jt ]*lttA-|5-t)T ?' ' 2lb c]u 
p0|t66Alt5 1^0Tl|tA, Ab C^U ]tUA&,' Ajt 1*1. ' 2lcA CoijcubAft 
]T)A ceAj* A i)-6Atr)uit)f/ ATt 2t)eA&b, ' ocixy Tt^rjcAbAjt 
To'eAclACA TTte^i*! ua6a, ocuf t)] b-pu]l t)1 uATbt)Ai5itT)fi fijA 
UllcAi^e; Acc AbAijt -puiiijije A pb^iclit)b bAp^AjS?' A|t 
2t)eA&b, ' 2lb c]tt pon8eAit5, Ab c]vt. |tuA6/ Ajt fj. 2lbu- 
bAT]tc 2t)eA&b, 'aca coTbf5TiAi& Bati^ait) 2t)ACA ti^AC Coij- 

CubAITt A V-)VV]T Cort)T5TtAl& ^TJA CeAl", OCUT |tAT)CACA]t 

Ttj'eAclACA cu5An)]'Aj ocu^ ij^j b-^ruil ry] eA5lA]n)^i 71]* 
UUcAiJe. 2lcc AbA]^ ^pj* p]tion), a f})e]il]v^ bAT)^^l&, 
50 b-pA|ce Ajt ^luAi5-i5e ?' ' 2lb c]u ^ojiSe^Aff^, Ab ciu 
IxuaSj' A]t X]- ' 2tcA CeAlcA]t ri^ic U^jceACAiit a i)-43utj 
•|T)A ceAf/ Aft 2t)eA8b, ' ocuf* T)f b-^ujl ry\ eAslArtjAOfb ftfA 
U.llcA]5e ; acc AbAfft frfitfTjrje a 'pbeicliob hMyy:'A\6 ?' ' 21& 
cju f:ofi8eAft3, Ab cju. ftuAb/ A|t f], ' tjt bA liortji-A at) 15| 
bjA bo leAC]*A nP>' *T* 2t)eA&b : ' o\iji 6 bfAfb p]ft 6](tioi>T) 
A p'AOobAfle, bfAjb beAbcA ocuf l0]t5lA ocuf fCAii)tjeo|tcA 
eACO|tftA utT) coti)|toccA]T) CO]* AC T)0 bei|te Ac t)0 AbAijrjA ; 
T)6 uro c6Ab50ip Ti7U]5ce, tjo Saja, 00 •piAbAi5e, t)0 ^^ASAti)- 
Ia." 

While Meadhbh remained behind them, she beheld a sight that 
filled her with astonishment, namely, a female form standing by the 
shaft of the chariot before her. The young woman appeared with 
twenty brightly polished daggers and swords, together with seven 
braids for the dead, of bright gold, in her right hand ; a speckled 
garment of green ground, fastened by a bodkin at the breast under 
her fair, ruddy countenance, enveloped her form ; her teeth were so 
new and bright that they appeared like pearls artistically set in her 
gums ; like the ripe berry of the mountain ash were her lips ; 
sweeter was her voice than the notes of the gentle harp strings when 
touched by the most skilful finger, and emitting the most enchanting 
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melody ; whiter than the snow of one night was her skin ; and beau- 
tiful to behold were her garments which reached to her bright well- 
moulded bright-nailed feet ; copious tresses of her tendrilled glossy 
golden hair hung before, while others dangled behind and reached 
the calf of her leg. Meadhbh looked at her with astonishment. 
" What art thou doing here, young woman ?" enquired Meidhbh 
" I am a foreboding of thy success and dismay, and collecting the 
men of the four great provinces of Eire to join thee against Ulster 
on thy expedition of the Tain-Bo-Cuailgne," replied she. " Why 
art thou doing this for me ?" asked Meidhbh. " Because it concerns 
me much, since I am the hand-maid of thy people," replied the young 
woman. " Who of my people art thou?" said Meidhbh. "I am 
Feithlinn, the prophetess of the Fairy Bath of Oruachan," said she. 
t' 'Tis well. Oh Feithlinn the prophetess !" said Meidhbh ; " but 
what dost thou foresee concerning our hosts ?" " I foresee blood- 
shed (coming^ upon them, I foresee power," replied she. " Con- 
chubhar is under dread in Emania (Eamhain) ; for my couriers 
(spies) have arrived from him j there is nothing to alarm me with 
respect to the Ultonians ; but speak truth, O Feithlinn the prophet- 
ess," said Meidhbh. " I foresee bloodshed, I foresee power," said 
she. Meidhbh said, " Oomhsgraidh of Eamhain of Macha, son of 
Conchubhar, is under dread in Innis Oomhsgraidh ; for my couriers 
have arrived, and I fear nothing from the Ultonians ; but speak 
prophecy, O Feithlinn the prophetess, that our hosts may know it." 
" I foresee bloodshed, I foresee power," said she. " Oealtar son of 
Uitechar is in his fortress in dread, and I fear nothing respecting 
the Ultonians ; but speak truth, O Feithlinn the prophetess," said 
Meidhbh. " I foresee bloodshed, I foresee power," said she. " To 
me belongs nothing of it, be it thine," cried Meidhbh ; " for when 
the men of Eire shall be assembled in one place, debates, skirmishes, 
and unexpected collisions will occur amongst them, respecting the 
privilege of leading the front ranks, or defending the entrance of 
a river, or attack on a ford, or engaging first on the battle field, in 
a struggle." 

Even at the present day, the belief in the existence of the 
Bean Sighe is far from being extinct, nor is it altogether 
confined to the lower classes of society. In the parish of 
Modeligo, and lownland of Mountain Castle, in the county of 
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Waterfordj so late as the beginning of the present century, a 
Badhbh, Bo Chaointe, or Bean Sighe, was in the habit of 
appearing just before the death of any member of the old 
Milesian families resident in the parish. Her chair, which was 
made of rough stone, was placed on an elevation over the river 
Knnisk, on the lands of a small farmer named Brown, and 
opposite the lands of Mr. Edmund O'Daly, of Parnane, on the 
other side of the river — and, unless it has been removed very 
lately, the Bean Sighe's chair is still to be seen there. There 
are hundreds of persons, now living, who have heard her mourn- 
ful wails, and who can bear testimony to the warning by which 
she heralded the death of those only, who belonged to the old 
Milesian stock. 

The following story of a Bean Sighe, who came to the aid of 
her favorite champion, when in distress, is taken from the 
MS. Tain Bo Cuailgne (p. 114), which is now being prepared 
for publication, having been presented to the Society by the 
Eev. Patrick Lamb, P.P. of Newtownhamilton : it will show 
the antiquity of the belief in the Leannan Sighe. 

" CaT)A.]C lA|tJtOrtJ AT) Tt)0|t ^^Q-^^^t) .1. 6Altt1JA]f, b'Atn)]lle 

CucvlA^ryx), At) c]iA bo bejc ac cort7|tAC Tf^] at) be-^ Uec A|t 
"Cait) Bo CttAil5ije. 'Catjaic lATtjiou) atj ■\i]o-^is]r) ]r) y^t) ^ 
|i|occ f AtpAiTce Y]vve o be^^^e 50 I. ^-ahjaii-c u]ti7pe, Acuf 
•fiot)i) y]ovbim]vve iq|i 3ACA &A ^AtijAirc, 50 t)-bubAntc ao 
bAT)citAcc 56Af Acuf A|t ti)-beAT)i7 po]t CucuIa^ijij bo C]- 
gecbc 5AT) TfAxbA 3AIJ n}]lle6 ifo\if.A. <Do cljui|t CucuIait)i> 
fiocA AT) tt^tcAiTi fc>i, 5u|t b|ii|- ]to]*CA T)A ttj6]i ^)o-^r)-^. 'Catja^c 
.1. AT) Ti^oit ]iio5AiT) It) Tiij 1 T^iocbc excA]T)r)e buibe le^f At) 
r-fTtuc ; z]CC]6 iA|t]ionj 'y ]r) \]^r) co ^of itijtjAfc |:a cbofA 
Cot)bcuUit)t). 2ltj yAzz ]to bA] CucuUitjt) ac a b]cu|t be 
Tto 50]i) loTjt) u|tcA|tfT)A c|ie cortjpAift A cl&ib fe; ocuf 
cAt)aic iA]t]tottj AT) Ttjojt |tp3uii) ] niocljc ^-A^Sre 3Ai]tba 
Slo^i-e : c^Atj 3Ai]ticc ]to bj CucuUai^t) ac a cu|t be ^o 
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SO]!) to]cb e. Ro &ift5ii5 KeA|i5 CuculUit^tj ^]i]^, 30 ^to 
30)1? be'i; 3AC boils §." 

The great princess Earmais came with the view of injuring Cu- 
chullainn while he was engaged (in single combat) with the valiant 
hero, on the Tain Bo Chuailgne. The princess came in the shape 
of a white and red cow, accompanied by fifty cows, having a chain 
of bright brass between every two of them. The female band 
exclaimed, " let geas and our bann be upon Cuchullainn so that he 
may return without impediment or harm,"' Cuchullainn cast a dart 
at her and thereby broke the eyes of the great princess. The potent 
princess, thereupon, came in the shape of a black eel with the stream ; 
and contrived to worm herself around the feet of Cuchullainn. 
While Cuchullainn was endeavouring to extricate himself from her 
hold, he received a cross wound through his bosom. The great 
princess came again in the shape of a rough greyhound ; but though 
it took Cuchullainn only a short space of time to put her from him, 
yet Loich wounded him. The anger of Cuchullainn was thereby 
excited, so that he wounded him (Loich) with the G-ath-bolg. 

Few people would suppose that the wind was once an Irish 
deity, but if they only take the trouble of examining the singu- 
lar habits and customs of the isolated Irish peasantry, they 
wiU find that there is everything to warrant such a supposition. 
We take the liberty of quoting an extract from Eev. Charles 
O'Conor's work in support of this statement : — " Hiuc 
jusjurandum solemne usque hodic EatA dicitur. IV. Magistri 
ad ann 457, inquiunt, " c<vcb ACA-bA]tA ^t^A l-AigiJibb KOft 
tA05Aifte njAC tIfeiU. Ko 3Ab bor) l,A05Airt6 yyyt) CAcb rit>. 1 
bo itAb LA05Ai|te |tACA ^T^feitjije ~\ ^AOice, 1 9* »iil ''o 
t,Ai3t)]bb T)AC c]oc]:a po|i7tA c]tiA b]qr) a^xa l&SA^bb uAbbA," 
(i. e. Prselium Vadi — Quercorum gestum a Lageniensibus 
contra Leogarium filium Nialli. Captus est autem Leogarius 

' 1 1 appears that the druidesses who accompanied the fairy princess 
Earmais, became friends of Cuchullainn, when they saw him — he was the 
most handsome person then living — and fell in love with him — this was 
one of his buadha. 
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in praelio isto, et juravit Leogarius Jusjurandum, Solis et 
Venti, et Elementorum, Lageniensibus, iion venturum se 
contra eos, durante vita, ad intentum istum) nempe ad tribu- 
tum bourn irrogandum, quod praelio isti praebuit occasionem. 
Postea, paucis interjectis, ejusdem Leogarii obitura ex Ethni- 
cornm relationibus his verbis enarrant ad ann. 458. 2lcbAcb 
IccAob Cai|*|*] eb]^ 671. ^ 2llbAiti -i- bA cijoc ^Ab ye^ry y:)\e:Z 
]X) \X]h ■pAolA]ij, 1 Sw^^i) 1 "^^oz):) ito tbA^ibb Torpb, A^t ^to 
f A]iAi5 yAt), COT) ibb ^o Hf Acbejtc ad ^^l^ — 'bu^le <t)fe Ab 
jtAegA^b ttAicb — 'Cue ]*ac bAjl at) bA]]* ^ofi ^at) it^sb- 
Instead of the Eev. Doctor's Latin, we give an English trans- 
lation : — He (Laoghaire) was slain in the district of Cassia, 
between Ireland and Albain (Scotland), i.e. two hills are they 
in the country of O'Faolan; and the Sun and the Wind killed 
him, because he violated his oath to them, and so the old poet 
sung : — " The divine elements, whose oath he violated, pro- 
nounced death against the King." And the Rev. Dr. 
O'Conor adds, " Eandem narrationera Ethnicam, iisdem fere 
verbis, servaverunt, ex velustis carminibus, Tighearnachus, 
Annales Inisfalienses, Ultonienses, et Buelliani." Prol Ixxiii. 
The Badhhli, or " Fates," were unquestionably beings that 
were once held in veneration by the pagan Irish, and their me- 
mory has reached even our own times. The belief in the 
Badhbh was probably connected with that which existed as 
to the powers of the wind, which was a pagan deity, visible 
only to the pig and the goat, and whose appearance was so 
terrific to these animals as to force them to hide themselves, 
as best they could, from the ghastly god. The Badhbh was, 
no doubt, the Q,\d&m<o\x\x) or Fate, and the wind having so 
much influence over the C|r)eATi)u]o, it must have once been 
considered one of its handmaids. The following curious poem, 
taken from an old MS., will tend to exemplify the above : — 
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cuaR NO cjNeas^ajN. 

2lr) tijAC beniceA|t A|t ^aoic a iJiAjt, 
C)o 5e]b b|iAc i^ bo je^b b^AS ; 

2lcc 11)0 b^AS Ti* 11)0 b|iAC. 

21t) njAC beA|tcAfi A^t 5A01C ] b-cuAjj;, 

Be^teAb buAib, bei^eAb b]ott)buAi6 ; 
3oit)ceA|t §, !]• 50ii)^eA& TjeAC, 

Sul C&lb A]t TjeATt) T)A t)A-lT)5eAll. 

2li) TtjAC beA]tcA]t A]t 5A0]c A i)-beA|*, 
iDo 5e)b rtjil, tj- bo ■^e]h njcAf ; 

BiAbcAji ItJA q5, 

eArbui3 IT oiitTlbig. 

■CcaUa At) 6l|t ATJ 5A0]C A T)0]7t, 

3<'*oc If ^eA^it bo T)A jAOCA^b ; 
21t) tdac beA|tcA]t T^t> t)-3Aoic tj-sIap, 
M] b]A6 eAfbAiS Ai5e. 

2ll) CAT) 1)AC luA^TSPt)!) At) JAO^C, 

2lit -peuit n)^i5e t)^ A|i -pitAoic; 
Noc A T)-5eiT)ceA]t At)i) fo^t), 
2lcc o-|T)bT6e t)0 Art)AbA]i). 

TRANSLATION. 



The son (child) who is born when the wind blows from the west. 
Shall obtain raiment, and shall obtain food ; 
He shall obtain from his lord, 
Only food and raiment. 
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The son (child) who ia born when the wind blows from the north. 
Shall win victory and be subject to defeat; 
He shall be wounded ; he shall wound another. 
Before he shall ascend to Heaven of the Angels (die). 

The son (child) who is born when the wind is from the south, 

Shall get honey ; he shall get fruit ; 

In his house he shall entertain 

Both bishops, and musical performers. 

The locality of gold is the wind from the east ; 
This is the best wind of all the winds ; 
The son (child) who is born when that wind blows. 
Want shall never reach him. 

Whenever the wind does not blow 

Over the grass of the plain, or the heather ; 

Whosoever is then born. 

Whether male or female, shall be an idiot. 

It is very well known that the orientals, as well as the Irish 
believed the wind to be a potent deity. There can be no 
doubt that there is a very general belief, even at the present 
day, amongst our peasantry, in the power possessed by the 
wind to inflict evil not only on the vegetable world, but even 
on the animal creation. This baneful influence is called in 
English, " Blast." The Mahomedans believe the wind which 
blows from Syria Damascena, to be one of the signs portend- 
ing the approach of the last day j (vide Sale's Prelim. 
Discoiijrse) . The royal serpent whose name was Sanc-ha-naga, 
or Sanc-ha-muc/ia, was a most malicious creature, whose breath 
was a fiery poisonous wind that burned and destroyed animals 
and vegetables to the distance of a hundred yojans round the 
place of his residence : his breath was believed to the the samum 
or hot envenomed wind, which blows from the mountains of 
Hubab, or Snake, all over the desert. Like our charm-mon- 
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gers who make use of spells to counteract the baneful influ- 
ences of the Red Wind, so, if we may believe the ancient 
books of the Hindoos, two Riehis, or Saints, named Agasti 
and Astica, volunteered their services to put a stop to this 
intolerable evil. The first named of these, having used 
harsh measures towards the mischievous serpent, met with 
the most success, and, according to the Brahmins, rendered 
him not only tractable, but even well-disposed, to all who 
approached him with respect : he even reduced the wicked 
serpent to so small a size, that he was able to carry him 
about in an earthen vessel. Crowds of people are now said 
to worship the serpent, at the place of his residence near 
Call, and there can be no doubt but that this was the serpent 
Heredy mentioned by the learned Dr. Pococke, in his work on 
Egypt, which, he believed, in consequence of the vast heaps of 
bones found before his grot, was worshipped by the Mussul- 
mans : as for the Christians, they also believed Heredy to 
possess great power, but said that he was the devil. Vide 
Trans. Asiai. Soc, vol. 3, pp. 34!4f-34!5. 

Seeing how much the influence of the wind, as a pagan 
deity, was dreaded by the ancient Irish, we need not wonder 
that even in the present day, innumerable superstitions should 
exist as to its power of inflicting evil on men, as weU as on 
cattle and crops. "When a whirlwind, or what modern phil- 
osophers have been pleased to term a land-spout, appears, it is 
generally termed a fairy wind ; and it is firmly beheved that 
the fairies are either at war amongst themselves, or are carrying 
away with them some human creature. In such cases, if the 
person, who sees this wind, will stoop and pick up some of the 
earth or gravel under his or her right foot, and throw it 
against the wind, the fairies must immediately release any 
mortal who may be their prisoner. 

But it is full time to close these remarks, and to introduce 
the reader to that mysterious being, Conan of Ceannsleibhe, 
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and to the strange substance of his queries, and the still stran- 
ger replies made to them by Konn Mac Cumhaill. This 
Conan resided near the Lake of Inchiquin ; and it is more 
than probable that they are his remains that are interred under 
the stone inscribed with Ogham, on the mountain of Callan, 
and not those of Conan Mael, the Eenian chief, as asserted 
by Theophilus OTlanagan. 

The MS. from which our text is printed, as also that of the 
former volume, published by the Society, was made by a 
celebrated scribe named Foran, who resided at Portlaw in 
the county of Waterford in the year 1780 ; and both versions 
have been carefully collated with other copies previously to 
being put into the printer's hands. 

NICHOLAS O'KEARNEY, 
Member of Council. 
Dublin, Nov. 1855. 



The Council of the Ossianic Society regret the unavoidable 
delay which has taken place in the publication of the present 
volume. They have, however, spared no exertion in endea- 
vouring to render it acceptable to the members of the Society ; 
and they have to return their best thanks to Mr. Henry O'Neill, 
who has done so much for the illustration of the remains of 
ancient art in Ireland, for his kindness in presenting the So- 
ciety with the three beautiful initial letters which adorn these 
pages, and which were engraved by Mrs. Millard of Mary- 
street in this city. They are exact representations of illumi- 
nations in the Book of Kells, a MS. of the sixth century, 
now deposited in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 



THE AUGUMENT. 

[The chace; Fionn is deserted by all his men, except Dior- 
raing ; he falls asleep ; on awaking, he orders Diorraing to 
procure materials for a temporary hut, while he himself goes 
to seek food for the night; Diorraing discovers a dwelling 
house on the margin of the wood ; Diorraing and Fionn go to 
the gate to demand hospitality ; they are informed it is the 
house of Conau of Ceann Sleibhe ; are admitted and meet with 
a friendly reception ; Fionn claims the hand of Conan's daugh- 
ter in marriage, by virtue of a previous contract entered into 
between them ; Conan binds Fionn under geasa to give true 
answers to certain queries which he is about to propose ; the 
names by which Fionn was known in his younger days ; his 
account of his vow to leap over the chasm of Brice Bloige once 
every year; an account of the man who was wont to leap over 
his own gra^•e, and demand eric from his murderer — (a pagan 
myth) ; names of the best, worst, largest, smallest, most active, 
and most inactive members of the Fenian body; the history of 
Eoc, the Irish Cyclops ; the natural wonders that existed 
among the Fenian people ; an account of the hospitality of the 
house of Cuana ; representations of Energy and Sloth, the 
crimes of man represented by a ram ; an old hag with a gray 
garment made the representative of old age ; the sweet and 
bitter fountains of truth and falsehood ; marriage ceremonies 
of the pagan Irish ; Bran and Sceoluing, Fionn Mac Cum- 
hailFs famous bounds, his aunt's children ; Fionn courte d by 
two sisters named Milucradh and Aine ; Milucradh decoys 
him to Sliabh Guillen, and changes him into a decrepit old 
man, in her druidical lake on that mountain ; the means by 
which Fionn obtained his prescience ; the history of Neoid the 
god of penury ; the history of a young woman named Eadaoin 
of Sliabh Caoin, who bound Fionn under a geasa ; the three 
falsely-aimed spear casts made by Fionn ; his marriage with 
Finndealbh, the daughter of Conau of Ceann Sleibhe; his 
vision ; he attends the wedding feast accompanied by a 
thousand Fenians ; the Tuatha Dedanans plot his destruction ; 
they assemble and attack Fionn and the Fenians ; account of 
the dreadful battle fought on the occasion ; the conclusion.] 
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^1-3 *3Ar t^I^^AC C]tOnj-CO|tCAC, f AO|t-AO]b- 

)i)r), bo con56]tA8 le 'p]OtjT) tijac C1juti)<v]ll 

IJASAf le "piAijtjAib 5Ut)-A.iIt)6 3Aoi6eAl, 

u]Ti) 'Cbo|ic' 6f Loci) Lfe^T),^ -^S^v]* f 6 cit^o- 

|i cA^b b-peAit 2t)0]xc ;' A3Af ^6 Jb CbofjijAill 

3Ab|tA.* "t)0 fJtCACA&j AT) C-fejlj fJT) led 

p6 fl]Ab u|t-A0jb]i)r) ©ACCAiSe/ guji leACA&A]t of f]i) fo 
flfelbcib bA]t|t-3lATA, A5AT po &0]]teA8Aib bApsije bo^-eo- 

1*1 r> ^S^'^r 1^^ CIJOCAlb CO]t|lACA cl0C-5ATtbA8 CeA1)t)-]tUA8, 

A5A|- fo tp^sAib Ttfel5-f Ait»fioT)5A i)A 5-c|tioc ^6 c6]tiji)eA|*A 
b6ib; A5Af |t6 ]0T)t)fAi6 3AC cAO^feAC "pfe^ijije b^ob a joijAb 
u|i8aIca, A^Af A l&CAi|t Ifeijce, A5Af A beA|i]tr)A bAojA^l, 
n)A|t A 5-cleAccAbAOif co]*5A]t 3ACA feilse bo cu]t ^toirtje 
T]ij ; A5Af bo l&i5eAbAjt feAfb^p t)<^ T^l^Se TeACTiaijA]8e 
1*]i) fo T)A co]Uce 50 coicceAT)!); 5u]t cu]|teAbA|t f |a8a fiop- 

luACA Af f AfASA^b ; A5Af t^lolcA n)0t)5-|tUA8 CA|t njAoil- 
eAT)T)Alb ; A3Af -nOlJIJAlCC A|t feAC|t^TJ, A5Af b]toic A|" 

bjvuAb-clAf A^b, A5Af eo|t) A|t ejciollA, A5Af Iaoi3 aUca 
A|t luA]c-|tfe]nj ; A5Af bo l&]5iobA]t a 3-coitj 5-c^AOfACA, 

' Cottc, Tore, now Turk mountain, contiguous to the lakes of Killar- 
ney. This celebrated mountain adds grandeur and sublimity to the 
surrounding scenery, and enhances in no small degree the beauty of the 
adjoining landscape. 

' loci) I6]i), Loch Lein is the old Irish name of the Lakes of Killamey. 

• FeAftA ?t)ot%c, a district in the west of Kerry, now Corca-Duibhne, 
or Corcaguiny. 

* Ibb C1)oijaU SAbtiA, now the barony of Connelloe in the county of 
Limerick. 



THE FESTIYITIES AT THE HOUSE OF CONAN 
OF CEANN-SLEIBHE. 



HEAVILY-PRODUCTIYE, truly- 
pleasant chace and stag-hunt was ap- 
J\ pointed by Fionn Mac Cumhaill, and 
ithe noble, handsome, fair-featured 
[IFenians of the Gael, on the mountain 
%of Tore, which towers over 
^■' Loch Lene, over the district of 
|i Fear More, and Hy Connall Gabhra. The 
chace was extended by them over the green 
pleasant mountain of Eachtaidhe, and from 
thence it spread over other green-capped 
mountains, through dense impassable woods, 
over marshy, rugged, reddish hills, and across 
the smooth extensive plains of the adjacent 
districts. Every Fenian chief chose the place 
which his taste suggested, his starting point, 
and the pass of danger, where he had been accustomed to ex- 
ercise his power in every chace, in which he had been previ- 
ously engaged ; and the shouts which they raised in the turns 
and doubles of that hunt, re-echoed throughout the woods 
around ; so that they started the nimblest bucks in the forest, 
caused the smaller red-furred game to clamber up the sum- 
mit of the rocks, scared foxes astray, aroused badgers from 
the mountain clefts, drove birds to the wing, and fawns to 
their utmost speed. They then unleashed their ravenous, 

» eAccA]8e, alias Slieve Aughty, a mountain situated between the 
counties of Clare and Galway. 
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5-c|T)t)-b6A3<v, 3-coiiij-feA|t3ACA, c|toTtj-luAcA, A ^-co]i)r)e 
*3*r * 3-coti)8Ail A cfeile cutij tjA teil36 f&|i-Tij6i|te y]V- 
2lcc cfeAbijA, b^ l^irb-8eATt5 Iaoc, a^a^ hA 6110166*^5 
C011J, A5A|* b*. coi*3<v|tcAC, c6-tijbui6eAC "Piatjtja &]T\-\or)V 
A b-'<'^icle T)A t®1^3^ T^ocitAiSe ^eA^b^tjAibe i*it). 

C^OS CjlACC, ^]0]l pAT) A b-^JOCAlJt "pb]!)!) Ap l^ 1*11) ACC 
4)l01tItA11)3 tIJAC t)05ATlbAri)Al6' ATbAlt). "2t)Aic, A<t)bioitii- 
A1T)5," Alt lPlOT)T), " bfelt) |:Al]t6 A5A1* -poitCOlfljeAb bATbfA, 

30 5-coblA Tt)fe; oiit 11* n)oc bo e]it3eAi* a r)]U; A5Af b* 
rijAic AT) Tijoi 6-6111518 bo't) q b'eiit5e66A8 ai) cat) t)A6 bfeAitA 
Aicpe Ajt 1*5^1^ •* ^"^IS Ti^feAit ibiit fe A5AI* l&Ai* Iaoi ; ijo 
Aicge Alt buille at) 601II feo6 buiUe t)a bAititAibe." 2l6c 
ceAbijAj cuiciof A coiit6iTD i-uAit) A3a1' f ATb-6obAlcA i:oit at) 
fti5 'pfeiT)T)e J 5uit Ab & ^Aib bo bi At)T), 6 cit&ic emse bo'ij 
l6 50 b-c&iT)i8 A buibe i:oit at) i)-5it&iT) uiitj i)6t)A. 
4i)AlA i)A pfeipije: bo 6iit5iobAit o't) c-i*eil5, 5ttit ^^5bAbAit 

■plOT)!) 10t)A 60blA Alt 6AltT) Cblt)1) Sbl^lbej A5Af 't)(01tllAlT)5 

A5 A 6oitijeAb, 30 ij&it b-i^CAf boib ca bub-i*6il3 iot)a ^tAbA- 
bAit ; A5A1* AT) CAT) bob' fiAbA le 'Dio]titAit)3 bo b] f]OT)v ioija 
co&Ia bo 8uil*15 fe, A-^^Y ^VVV^^X *'° ^t) pblAi^T) b'^'A^h^l 
t)A feil5e, 30 TjAC 5-cuaIa 5IA0& r)is, i:eAb i;oi*bA uaca. 
"Jl* beijte Iaoi ^^^ ■^vv" Ajt ffe, "a5<vi* t)i leAT)i:ATt) aij 
lp\)]AVV A T)occ ; a6c feiit5l&-ri l^o At) 3-coill, a <DbioititAii)3, 

A5A1* CAbAllt A&bAlt bocA A5A1* bfeAl-l*5^CA leAC, A3Af |IA- 

CAbi*A b'iAiiitAi8 cuib T)A b-oi8ce 6u3Ait)1)." ^'^rt)t]-^ ^]- 

OpitAllJS Al* A b-Alcle l*lt), A5AI* V] ClAO bo 6uAl6 AT) CAt) 6b 

coi;Aiitc BfuigeAt)' CAilc CAob-folun*, a 5-ciutbAii* i)A 

' t>ioittiAii)5 ti)AC t5o5AtibAti)A]S, (Diorraing the son of Domhar Damh- 
aidh) a renowned Fenian Chief : his name occurs frequently in Fenian 
compositions. 

" t)tiui5eAi), Bruighean, (pron. Breen), in popular estimation is a fairy 
palace or place of abode : the Bruighin was unquestionably a subterra- 
nean dwelling ; for we read of many bruighins in our MSS. Bruighin 
Cheise Corainn was one of those celebrated places of abode selected by 
the Tuatha de Danans. Ware, speaking of the subterranean chambers 
found at Corrin in Sligo, says :_" To this we may add the Caves of the 
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small-headed, angry, uimble hounds, and by a simultaneous 
movement in concert, set them upon that abundant chace. 
Nevertheless, the hands of heroes were stained with blood, 
hounds were mangled and gory, yet the Fenians of Eire met 
success, and proud they were of their hounds on the occasion 
of that laborious clamorous hunting match. 

It so happened, however, that none remained in attendance 
upon Pionn that day except Diorraing son of Doghardamadh 
alone. " Well, Diorraing," said Fionn, " do you assume the 
post of watch and ward for me while I sleep, for I arose early 
this day ; and it is an early rising when a person cannot s( e 
his five fingers against the sky, while reclining, or distinguish 
the foliage of the hazel from that of the oak." The Fenian 
ting, however, fell into a pleasant slumbering sleep, in which 
he remained from the rising of the morning until the sun 
shone in his golden lustre in the evening. 

As for the Fenians ; they gave over the chace after having 
left Fionn asleep, on the earn of Ceann-Sleibhe, with Diorr- 
aing in charge of him, and they knew not into what unex- 
plored wilds they had been led in course of the pursuit. \Yhen 
Diorraing was tired of Fiouu's long sleep he awoke him, 
and told him that the Fenians must have abandoned the chace, 
since he could not hear either a cry or whistle from them. 
" It is the close of day," said he (Fionn), " and therefore we 
will not follow the Fenians to-night. Go then, Diorraing to 
the wood, and fetch materials for building a hut and an 
inclosure, while I will go to seek provisions for the niglit for 
us both." Diorraing, accordingly, proceeded on his way, but 
had not gone far when he discovered a strong, well-lighted 
Bruighin on the margin of the sheltering wood close at hand. 

Hill, or rather Rock of Corren in the said county of Sligo, where witliiii 
a steep and almost inaccessible entrance, antiquity has formed out of 
the very Eock many Strange Habitations, and Keccsses on the west side 
of the Rock, they call it Giant's House. Before these Caves is a path 
9 
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co|lle clu6Ai]te ]ov^ dSttj-^ojAf ; aja]- zk-\b CA|t T)Aif le 
T5feAU CUI17 7^blt)f)- " 'C^-\^]ort) &'a b-10t)r)r*i6e/' A]t 'pio^ij, 
"6)|i t)] 6|or)3TjArt) fAOCA^tij^ ^onijijeAiijA fAX) S\]z fo, A^Ay 
&lc(tiob 101)^^ b-^05uj*." 3l^«<''in*' t*^6ii)pA ]A|i f]t) 50 
bOftu|* At) t)uijA'j ■<'^5<^r bA^i^ib bAT-c]tAt)T) ]t]f Ai) ij-bo^u^*. 
K^jOiS AT) bo]|ife6fit cucA, A5Af ^]a^]iai5]oj- c]A b-jAb 
T^felij. " C)iA]* bo tr)uitjci|t pbjf)') n)]c CurbAiU," Ajt t)]- 
0|i|tATT)3. " 8566 T)]Tr)6 A5Af u|tb|tH5A8 o]tuib/'' A]t Ai) b6i]t- 
feo)ft "]y olc ^8bA|t bujt b-cu|tA]^ bo't) bA^le ]•], 6]it A]* 6 

"plOOl) bo TbA^llb ACAl|t AJA]* n^^CAl^t A5A|' C6ACftA]l bCAjlb- 
■ft&ICJie ^l|t AT) bA^le [•], A3Af ACAI^ ■AS^r T17^CAl|t A n)t)'A j 

A3AT AT fe CA ]*AT) TT)-bAile f], Coo^T) CbirjT) Sbl&lbe, Tt]f 
A T)-AbA^CA|t CoT)iXT) CblT)i) SbiiTOA]|te^ ; o]]! Af & pppTj 
Ctt3 50 b-&1T*1t)f) A^t b-cuf 6, A5A]* |*un7Ai|te idajia |tiiA6 
le]|* A|i c^t^ij LocA tuiits bo ^AjijiAib ttjic aij lo|t), caSotj, 

AI5 clo]86Atb ; A5Af bA ^lOfl T)A ^aIa X]V n]le bo 66AT)ATb 

le f]ovr)." 

)V *t)0 ri'^ '^^1^ ^^ b6ijt|*eoiji CAjt Aif, A5Af ^occui" 
CoTj^t) co]cirp A5A]* cuA|tu|*5b^]l t)a bu^Spe ]*At) bo^uf be. 
2lc& 05-lAoc poft|iii)*bA f:ior)t)-l]Ac aijt)," Ajt f&, " fCAjt- 
Ati7A]l, ^ujtfiAttcA, ^Jioit-tbAii-eAc, pei&in^-lji^b]]!, 30 njAi^e 
cftocA A3Af be^lb, A5Af Aj* 6 Af Tt)6 bo tb|leA6Aibj A3Ar 

of about 100 paces long, cut likewise out of the Eocks." — Ware Antiq. 
p. 153. Dub. Ed. 1703. vide Tract de structura Hib. MS. acct. btiuj- 
SeAf), or btiii or boiijrje, i.e. the Bruighin or Bru above the Boyne, the 
renowned druidical academy of liteijsui-ds idac aij tJAsbAe, is now well 
known as the temple of New Grange, county of Meath. Like some philo- 
sophers of the olden time, the Tuatha Dedanan druids were wont to teach 
their arts and sciences in caves and chambers, either hewn in rocks, like 
those of Corren, or in large places constructed like New Grange, and 
Mananan Mac Lir's house at Donamine in the county of Monaghan. 
This habit may have given origin to vulgar opinion that the Tuatha 
Dedanans understood the secret of rendering themselves immortal, and 
thus became ri'5» (everlasting beings) or fairies. The temples of Eoud- 
hou, in Ceylon, are constructed in the caves of the rocks, and the priests 
as well as the idol are all dressed in yellow garments, like those worn by 
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He returned with the intelligence to Fionn. " Let us proceed 
to it," said Konn, "for we ought to undertake no labour or 
building in this place, since strangers dwell near." They 
then proceeded to the gate of the Dun, and knocked at it 
The porter thereupon presented liimself, and asked who they 
were. " We are two of Pionn Mac Cumhaill's men," replied 
Diorraing. " May poison and a crushing into pulp be your 
portion," exclaimed the porter, " your visit to this place is 
unfortunate ; because it was Fionn who killed the father) 
mother, and four brothers of the owner of this place, as also 
the father and mother of his wife ; and he who lives here is 
Conan of Ceann-Sleibhe, who is also called Conan of Ceatia 
Sumaire ; because it was Fionn that first brought liira to Eire 
from Sumaire of the Red Sea, on the margin of Loch Lurg, 
when he was in search of Mac-an-loin, i.e. his sword; it is 
true that all these acts of treachery have been perpetrated by 
Fionn," 

Tlie porter thereupon returned : Conan asked him the 
quality and description of the parties at the gate. " There 
is," replied he, " a young, courteous, fair-haired, manly, 
puissant, truly handsome hero, powerful in action, whose shape 
and countenance is formed in beauty's mould ; he is the largest 

the ancient Irish. Seward bears further testimony to the grandeur of 
the excavations at Corren: — " Corren, a rock so c.illcd, sit. in Co, Sligo, 
proT. Connaught ; remarkable for its caves, sometimes called ths Giant's 
house. A path is cut in the rock before the cave, 100 paces long, which, 
after a steep difficult descent, leads to some very curious recesses." 

' tsui), the Dun (pron. Doon) was a fortified residence ; and there are 
reasons for believing that large fortified moats surrounded the old duns 
of the primitive Irish 

» CeAijij SunjAipe. The Head of Sumaire of the Red Sea, is probably 
some district or mountain in Arabia, bordering on the Eed Sea. This 
is not unlikely, because the Arabians in the olden time adored the sun, 
moon, and seven serpents, and reliques of a somewhat similar worship 
are still traceable in many parts of Ireland. Some are of opinion that 
Sumaire is the Irish name for Samaria. 
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AT l&ibi|te bo lAOCAib, A3Af A]* &|lr)e bo'o bftoijj bAorjrM 
boioeATjbA; A5Af cu ctiao|*ac c]T)i)bi3, ucc-^ioiji:), cJin]t- 
leAbAjt, 50 Ttof5 T)-b|ieA5AT), 30 i)ir)5t)]l3 oijcot), 50 loouT 
leorbAp;, 50 r)irr> tjA^citCACj A3AI* 50 pjoc ij-beAbcA. u]\iie, 
poA l&irb ; A3Af TUbitA TiMfr)AC TeAij-Ai|t3jb 30 n^ujoce 
61 ft ^O]\i-loyf^te ^6 rjA b|ta5Aib^ •*5*r 65-lAoc e^le, boijij, 
bfteAC &eA|t3, b6]b-5eAl, forjA ^ocAi|t ; A3Af 1*015 bAllAc 
bu]8e, pon flAb|tA TPT)i>b|tofT)3e ^oija l&ii-b-" 

" jf rriAic cu3Aff A b-cuA]iuT5b^il -piifoc," A|i Covlxiy, 
" A3».T bo bei|t]rr) Afcije 0|t]iA; 6]|t A]* fe pioijp i:'^*1^"'pSlt)'JS 
0'BA0]T3ne at; ^sAft titj Aft b-cufj A3A]* BitAij ]opA l<v]ib; 
A3Af "tJfOfiitAiiJS TtJAC t)0TbAii-b^rbA|& At) Ts<^T^ e]lej A3AT 
S5e6lAii)3 iOT)A l^irb ; ei|t3i6 50 Iua^c A3Af I&13 atcgac 
•jAb?" l,&i5Tor; A3AT bo ]tii;)eA6 UTTjAl-po]-Ai6 66]b ; A3AI' 
bo 3AbA6 A T)-ATiirT) A]* A l^rbAfb A3Af b'oUrbA]6e Tle<^*' 
fpyt-rbAT)*ioc &6|b ; 3ti]i bA T"5*^ fof ti^eAijrpAC b'A 6[t fAb. 

jf ArtjlA bo b] C01A':)) -^S^r <^ beAij Aft a JuaIaio'^j 
A5AT A \vif^\o\) c]iocAC cAorb-MujTjTj A]t A 3uaIaii5i:) efle, 
eASor, pitjTj-bcjlb fi'SP'^ Cbot)&|i); a3<^T* ^* •^|3fb6il 
&A3cot-5 t)A bliJSJtie y\\): oifi bA jfle iA fijeACCA 3eAl 
A0i)-0|6ce 5AC bAll b'A bAllAfb A3Af bV caott) crje.AT : core) 
beAjt3 |te friiil Iaoi3 ceACCAjt a &iv 3itu.,\8^ coiij bub |ie 
bjtoftT) bAOfl' ceACCAft a 6^ tT)aIa6, b^ic Ar; 6]fi ]:o]ilof]'3C6 
Ajt A ^olc f:AbA f:ioi5T)-blAO]ceAC; 30|rrp-5lA]Te iH buA3A^ 
A &A |tOT5 ; jtiijeArbrjun- TT)A|t bA tt^sat bo T)]ATbAijA]b ]0tja 
ceAijij, bA 6eiix3e i)& 51^101* pAncA]p '3eift3 a bfeAl blA]*bA 

' OaoI is the Irish name for a small black reptile popul.arly supposed 
to be the darkest object in crea'ion, and about which there is a popular 
belief that if you kill him with the thumb of your right hand before he 
cocks his tail, the seven deadly sins will be forgiven you. The word/et 
has been substituted instead in the translation. 

2 t)u54 is the name of a certain plant producing a bright blue flower. I 
am unable at present to give its English or Latin name ; the absence of 
my learned friend, Chevalier O'Koddy, is to he regretted on this account. 
O'Clery in his glossary (voce bu54) says : — "it is a plant to (the flower 
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of heroeSj the most powerful of champions, and the most 
beautiful of the human race; he leads a ferocious, small- 
headed, white-breasted, sleek-haunched hound, having the eyes 
of a dragon, the claws of a wolf, the vigor of a Hon, the venom 
of a serpent angered to speedy action, by a massy chain of 
old silver attached to a collar of brightly-burnished gold 
around his neck. There is another brown-haired, ruddy-faced, 
white-toothed man with the former : he is leading a yellow- 
spotted hound by a chain of bright brass, which he holds in 
his hand." 

" It is a good description you have given of them," said 
Conan, "as I thereby know them: for he is Fionn O'Boisgne, 
the Fenian prince whom you first (described), and it is Brau 
he leads ; the other man is Diorraing son of Domhardamadh, 
and it is Sceoluing he leads in his hand. Hasten to admit 
them." They were t'nerefore accordingly admitted, and re- 
ceived with great respect. Their arms were received out of 
their hands, and a sumptuous feast was prepared for them, so 
that they enjoyed themselves pleasantly and happily on the 
occasion. 

Conan was situated as follows : — his wife sat by his shoul- 
der on one side, while his elegantly-moulded, gracefully- 
mild daughter, named Finn-dcalbh, sat on the other. Tlie 
appearance of the young girl was truly astonishing; for fairer 
than the pure snow of one night was every limb of her body 
and her graceful neck ; her cheeks glowed with as deep a 
crimson as dyes the blood of a young heifer ; both her brows 
were dark as the sheen of jet ; her long tendrilled hair t^hone 
like pure burnished gold ; her eyes, blue as the flower of the 
Ivcjlia, glistened like pearls in their sockets ; redder than the 
berry of the mountain ash were her sweetly-sounding, cor- 
rectly-speaking lips ; and an elegant, iSue, four-cornered 

of) which brjglit blue eyes were wont to be compared, lujb tie rAti). 
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b)i)ij-bft]<xCnAC, bfxAC cuAtjA ceACAi|t-beAT)pAC CAori) Mippe, 

A3Af ceo Ai|t3i& ^iT)r)-3ll T^^'t) rt)-bitAC of a b^t)-b]tuioiJlb. 

2lcc ceAt)T)<ik, lAbfxAi* "pioot) Tue Cor)is.r), A3Af AbubA^iic, 

" A CbopiVIt)/' A]l T&j " ir T^lOf* 3"^ 'tJOp c'^<xU-]*A CU3AIIJ- 

Ta; 3i6eA& b^ Tt)o can)4.]r) leAC at) cat) jto AitjceAf cu 
T^felt) A3A]* bo beAD-c?^]le A^t b^f, A|t Tt)AT0<x6 c^^jibif 
b«1f)0j 50 TtAib bo c&]le f] cAob-c|totT) co]t|tAC -po at) aiij 
Tit), A3Af bo T)Ai]*3eATA aij cojiijtqor n'' ^'^^f V^]^, A3AT 
b'* n)o n^AC bo b]A6 aicj a be^c at) f})]Ar)r)ii]6e, A3AT b'A 
Ttjo ToSJor) bo b]A& a^cij a leA^usAb 30 tt)aic i;o too co^tjije; 
A3A]* b'A iDo b]or)5b^lA &ATb "j, a beic ^oa mv^o] A3Art), 
A3AT njuTjA rr)-biA6, 30 b-qob|tAiT)T) bo cAOifeAC "pfeitjrje 
bATtj' Tt)uit)C]|t y, A3AT bo c(8|Tr) 51111 b]or)3b^lA bAtij p^ir) 
ATjoir ), A3AI" If b'A cAbAiitc c^r)5A6 bo't) bul fo, A3Af ty\ 
b'(AititAi& oi6eAcc." "l-fel3 Af, a TbinV ■^V' Coij^r), 
" 0]]t 1)1 TTjo itiocfA bo TbeATjrrjAit) ■^&\r) t)^ itif At) b-peAH 
b'Ait ti)att)a6 AT) ii)5]oi)i*A." " CiA & T&it) r" A]t <D(oit- 
T**lt)3' " p^cA Ti)AC 2lbfiic', caSoi) ii)<\c ni^ Ba^a nuAb," 
Alt Corj^i). " Oftc bo 5011) A3Af bo 5uaii*," Ait "Dfoit- 
ItAiDS, " bA coiit Ai) ceAi)5A cuii-leAc CAititi*i)A CAit a 
b-c^li)l8 At) c'Aiii)-5l6it TiD, bo bl&ic A3AI* bo &iAT)-5eA|t- 
■ftA6, A3A1* beocA bAOft-b^ii* b'itT)iitc ope; out b'A 3-cuit- 
CAOi T^uACA <I)e 'DAt)At)t) uile A 3-coitp Aoi) buitje bo 
b'peAitit pioi)!) 'i)& §." " L&13 Af, A <lDl)ioftitAit)3 ?" Aft 

p|Of)T), " Ollt 1)1 b'lOTt)Altb^8A ci\l)3Att)Allt, ACC bo CAbAHlC 

Tr)t)^ lli)t)j ASAf bo b&AitArt) 1 b'A n)0 olc i)0 tT)Aic jte 'Cuaca 

t)e "DATjAtJt) 6." " Ml 8feAl)l*A lOtDAjtb^b T)A ItDlteAf^t) 

jiioc," Alt Coi)^i), "acc 5eATA^ t)ac i:ulAt)5Aib pioitlAOic 

' 2lB|t4)c njAc t)|tic was a powerful chief of the Tuatha Dedanans of 
cAf XleiJA RuaS, or Easroe, literally, the " cascade of Eed Hugh,'' near 
Coleraine, county of Derry. The greatest enmity always existed between 
the Tuatha Oedanans, and the other inhabitants of Ireland : as indeed 
there generally does between a conquered race and their conquerors, in 
all countries. 

=" SsAfA i)Ac FuUtjsio vjoit-Uoic, i.e. a certain penalty under which no 
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mantle, bound aboTe her fair breast with a bodkin of bright 
silver, enveloped her. 

At length, Fionn addressing Conan, said, " Conan, it is 
very true that tlie malice you entertain towards me is great 
indeed ; nevertheless, you may remember the time when I 
saved yourself and your wife from death, and that we then 
cemented a bond of friendship between us to this effect: — 
your wife was then with child, and you promised me the gift 
of the infant, on condition that if it proved to be a boy, he 
should be enrolled in the Fenian ranks ; but if it should be a 
girl, you were bound to educate her in a befitting manner for 
me, so that if she proved duly qualified, T should take her to 
wifej if not, I should bestow her on some Fenian chief among 
my people. I can now perceive she is quite befitting myself, 
and, therefore, it is to claim her I am come, and not to seek 
hospitality from you." " Cease, Fionn," said Conan, " for 
you do not esteem your own worth more than does the man to 
whom that maid is betrothed." " Who is he ?" enquired 
Diorraing. "Fatha Mac Abhric, son of the king of Easroe," 
replied Conan. "On yourself be the fault of your wounds 
and danger," cried Diorraing ; " that glib, ill-spoken tongue, 
which has given expression to such uncalled-for words, should 
be silenced and cut out, and the potion of a guilty death doled 
out to you ; for were all the worth of the Tuatha Dedanans 
concentrated in the body of one man, Fionn would prove a 
better man than he." " Be silent, Diorraing," said Fionn, 
" for we have not come here to commit a carnage, but to get a 
wife, and we shall have her, no matter whether the Tuatha 
Dedanans like or dislike it." "I do not mean to hold a con- 
tention or quarrel with you," said Conan, " but I bind you 

true champion would suffer himself to abide; Conan did not stale what 
the nature of that penalty was, but it was well known that the threat of 
imposing it implied some hard conditions degrading to a knight who had 
no power, under the then existing laws of chivalry, to resist, or refusa 
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ofic TTjuT)A t)-|T)t)fT|i 6Ari)i*A 3*6 t)i6 bu|* curbAitj ]i]oc bV 

Coo&r), "JT)T|*bArt) ai) c§*b Air)]tD xxjAf At) bAjtA aiijitt) 
CU3A& o^c, A3At* Ai; &1C looA p-beAyiuA]!- bo c6Ab fijixri) 
ASAi" bo c6Ab cfteACj ^5*''!' c]teAb ^^c A|t lTi;3e ISlT) t)A 
Bft^ce Bloige' 3ACA bljAbAjt) ?" " ji)t)e6|"Ab Tp^^x) f]x) bn]v, 
A CljoTj^jT)," A]t 'pioTjo- " 3lATbi05uir)^ ffjo cfeAb A]r)]n), 
A3A1* 5joIIa ai) CbuA]*AiT)' to'aidiid tja 61A13 ]*itj ; A3Af 
A5 'C]ob|iu]b CbTtlciTjije* bo leAc-cAo^b ]-l§ibe Sro6]l'' bo 
|t]i5eAf Ttjo cfeAb f i;&rb ; A5AC Arj pftATlACA'' 50t)a b^ &a 
b6A5 tt)0 cSAb cpeAC, A3 "IDut) Bao]/ mi* a |t^i8c]0|t "Dui) 
AT) BbT'oji^^ ceAf ;" A3A]' Af & T^Ac ^^o lit;5TTi) l&iti) rjA Bpice 
BI0136 3ACA bliA5A]T); AT) c&Ab l^ bo |*5AitA]* leti)' bu]n)e, 
eAboi), Bo5Tt;uiT),'' A|t i)a Ti)A|tbA8 |te CIat)T)A 2t)6]|ti)e. bo 

to submit to the conditions. Tlie words ^e^x and se^tA have many sig- 
nificritions in Irish ; the acceptation of the term is now, for the most 
part, among tlie Irish speaking portion of the people, a supernatural 
bond, or encliantment. 

' IS^TO ijAbtilce blo]5e, i.e. the leap over the chasm of the Brice. This 
place is unknown to the editor unless it refers to a small rivulet named 
Erickey, which runs through the parish of Whitechurcli, by Knock- 
ane. Mount Odel, Carricklca, &c., and falls into the sea at Dungarvan, 
in the county of Waterford. Perhaps the chasm referred to is at Two- 
mile-bridge, on the road between Dungarvan and Youghal, through 
which this rivulet runs. 

2 SUrsjogAjr) signifies the invulnerable Glas. 

3 ZtollA AT) ChuAx^n. i.e. the boy or wiijht of the excavation. The 
Fenian leader was so called in his youth, because he had been bred up 
by his foster-mother, Eoghmuin, in the hollow of an oak, in order to 
avoid the vengeance of the clans of Moirne, and other enemies of his 
father. Tradition also states that the faithful nurse did not decide on 
the name she should give him, until after he vanquished the royal 
youths of Tara at manly exercise, and the monarch's curiosity was so 
much excited to know liis name and parentage, that he exclaimed, " C|A 
Ai) i;joi)i)-5eiq ub a ftucbuAft Aift 1)a \)-o^A^b ttfosA, i.e. who is that fair- 
haired boy, who has carried away the palm of victory from the royal 
youths ?" bbemiTi) bui6e pir i)a tJeeit, i.e. "I return thanks to the gods," 
f xclaimed Boghmuin, grasping hold of her foster-son, casting him on her 
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under geasa which ' true heroes never would bear/ if you do 
not answer, to the best of your memory, all the questions I 
will propose." " I will answer them," replied Fionn. "Well 
then," said Conan, "Tell me the first and second names by 
which you have been known; also the name of the place 
where you first swam (bathed), what was the first booty you 
took, and why you made the leap of Brice Bloighe every year." 
" I will tell (all) those, Conan," said Pionn. "Glasdiog- 
huin was my first name ; T was afterwards known by the name 
of GioUa-an-chuasain ; it was in the fountain of Crithinn, by 
the side of Sliabh Smoil, that I first swam ; a widgeon and her 
clutch of twelve young birds, which I captured at Dun-Boi, 
which is now called Dun-da-bhrugha in the south, was the 
first booty that I took. The reason why I am bound to make 
the leap of Brice Bloighe every year is this : — ^The first day I 
separated from Boghmuin, my foster-mother, when she had 



shoulders and taking to flight, " su^i CU5A6 Aiijiti; ottc fa 66075, i y^'e ai) 
c-AjnitO A Bjof otic ATI feAfe bo beACA h, i.e. that 70U have obtained a name 
at last, and it shall he the name for you during your life." But as there 
were other distinguished persons of the name of Fionn, before the birth 
of the son of Cumhall, this appears to be a modern fabrication, as pro- 
bably the name Fionn was more a title of honour, like Pharaoh, Caesar, 
&c., than a name common to many after that of Cumhall's son. 

< C]obtiui6 Ct)TiIc)')')e. The well or fountain of Crithinne. 

s 5ljAb Snjoil. Mountain of the thrush, a mountain in the county of 
Tipperary. 

» P|%ArUcA, i.e. the plump or ne.at duck, the widgeon ; this first prey 
made by the noble youth appears very Insignificant, if we do not con- 
sider the great difficulty of capturing an old bird with her clutch ; there 
may be some mythic meaning in the story. 

' Oui) bAo]. Dunboy, the stronghold of the O'SulIivans Beare, of the 
race of Eibhear. It was originally part of Corca Laidhe, the territory 
of the O'DriscoUs. See O'SuUivan Beare's Hist. Cath. Iber. lib. VIII., 
c. 3, and Pacata Hibernia, Vol. 2, p. 5fi3, Four Masters, A.D. 1602. 

8 Out) Ai) bIjttosA ceAt. Dun of the Brugh in the south. 

9 bo5n)U]n was the eachlach (courier) to Cumhall, and when he wag 
going into battle he was charged to take care of the daughter of the 
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jUcAf feACft&T) rMS® 30 T*^1fl6 tuACAip t)6AjAl6 ceAf', 
■*3*r t)1 n*1^ b'feAbAc urDunj acc pijAiit bo c^toiceAtltJAlb 
|;Ia8 a3A|* ^6A|tb65 ; a-^ax foy, bo h] AitJiii) eile ojtnj ^jVi) 
Artj I'll), caSoij, ^jo^Ia t)A 5-Cito]ceAi)T)^ ; A3«f bo coi)A|ic 
bS\. oi]teACCAf A|t 6^ cA]ti7 cotb-^itbA Of coiijije a c^ile, 
eA&oo, oijteAccAT ^io|tii)Aij-eAC i;eA|t, A3Af 0]|teAccAf 
blaic-T)iAib&A bAp, AjAf l^AiU 6o]rr)]m 8uA]breAC ac-^u- 
AcrbATt, A5A|* sleAiji) T-seo-sAocTpAit sitaitjeArijAil eAb- 

COJtltA; A5A]* C^t)A5fA Ctttt) OIlteACCAIT 1)A tD-bA17, A3Af 

b'^IAFitAisiof b^ob c|teAb ^&c a ]tAbAbA|t fAi) 5-c6n)&All 
fit) leAC A]t leAc ?" 43'iT)t)feAbA7t bATtj 5u]t Ab fe S&AbijA 
njAC CAiTtit^ll' njAC Ctiiotijcaii), eA8ot), njAC |t]5 Cbi^Tt- 
ftAi6e LuAcjtA,* CU3 tt^u]c fe]]tce A3A]* cu]le cftoro-gp^^S 
bo iDboT)A]c it>510i) Db^lTtSj ■* Sic t)Aiite^ ; ■*3Af 3U|t Ab 
1 coitijce bo f]|t Ai]x aij l&iti) bo tAbAi|tc 3ACA bliA3Ait)^ : 

Druid Tadhg, who was pregnant, and when the chUd should be horn, to 
carry it into a sequestered wood, so that his enemies would have no 
opportunity of injuring it. Boghmuin performed these sacred duties with 
the utmost fidelity. Vide Cac CIjooca, (Battle of Castleknock). 

' liiACA}^'p})eA^A^6 ieAx. Luachair Deaghadh, in the south, a district 
in the county of Kerry. 

» 3ioUa i)A e-ciio]ceAi)i). i.e. Wight of the hides, because his garments 
were made of the skins of the roebuck and deer : considering the 
secluded life he was obliged to lead in his youth, it was almost impossi- 
ble he could procure any other kind of clothing. 

' S&A8t)A vjAc C\^^on)tAm^)• Sedna the son of CairrioU, the son of 
Criomhthann. 

* CiAttttAjfte luAcTtA. A district in Kerry which takes its name from 
Ciar, one of its ancient kings. 

' Si5, or 5fc tiAitte. The mansion or fortress of Daire or Darii. 

8 '5aca h^A6A^t), This was a ratlier curious feat which the fair one 
required from her lover ; the thing savours much more of some old 
pagan rite, tlian of any rational demand. This is the more likely when 
we bear in mind the traditions associated with so many localities where 
extraordinary leaps are said to have been made ; such are our Ifejuj a i)-eic, 
(steed's leap), Ifeitp CljucuUiiji) (CucliuUainn's leap, at Loop Head), &c., 
and the wonderful leap made by the giant in our text, over the arm of 
the sea at Howtii, when pursued by Fiona and the Fenians. But if any 
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been slaia by the clan of Moirne, I lost ray way, and strayed 
to Luachar Deghadh in the south. I wore no other clothing 
at the time, but a garment made of the skins of the deer and 
roebuck ; and I was then called by another name also, that is 
Giolla-na-g-Croiceann. I saw two different assemblies met on 
two high earns opposite each other : one was an assembly of 
comely men, and the other was composed of beautiful bloom- 
ing women : there was a high terrific precipice on each side, 
and a windy, formidable valley between. I proceeded to the 
female assembly, and enquired the reason why they assumed that 
separate position. They informed me that Seadna Mac CairrioU, 
son of Criomtliann, king of Kerry Luachra, was seized by a 
current of affection and a torrent of deep love towards Donait, 
daughter of Daire of Sith Daire ; and tliat the condition she 
required of him was to leap (over the valley) every year, but 

doubt, as to the mythic nature of the transaction, existed, the solemn 
injunction imposed upon Fionn to perform the leap every year, would 
entirely remove it. There is a tradition extant which ascribes the cause 
of Fionn's death to his neglect of performing that annual rite or duty, 
and anotlier which records his death in attempting to leap over the dark, 
terrific chasm, after having neglected to do so till after the expiration of 
a year and a day. There is a deep glen called Gleann Dealgain the (Glen 
of the river Dealgan), in the county of Waterford, about three miles 
distant from the town of Dungarvan, on the Waterford road, where it is 
traditionally related that Fionn Mac Chumhaill made an extraordinary 
leap on every May-day morning. The stupendous depth of the place is 
fearful to behold when compared with the narrow expanse at the top ; 
and it is said that Fionn was under a geasa (pledge) to leap this Glen for- 
wards and backwards before sunrise on the mornings of May -day ; but 
that on a certain morning, as he was on his way to make the leap, he met 
a red-haired woman milking cows on the way-side, from whom he asked 
a drink, which she sternly refused, not knowing who it was that asked 
her for it. When Fionn found his request refused, he foresaw that his 
days were numbered, and he cursed the red-haired woman ; but never- 
theless he made towards the glen, which lie leaped forward ; but in 
leaping it backwards he fell into the glen, and the imprint of liis hands, 
knees, &c., are still visible on a greenish stone, which lies in the bottom 
of the glen. From this circumstance it is snid and believed by the pea- 
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A3Ar t)UAir» C15 f6 30 bpUAC T)A FA]lle loCAIJ At) l6lt1) AlfX. 

fD^piApnAibcAtA A1) b-i:AO]6|:eA8 1*1 Mf ■^t) q bo b&A|tA at) 
lfe|ro ? 2lbiibAi|tc f] t)ac pACA f] Aoi) ^eAfi |t]ATb bA tbeAfA 
lo|t]tA6 A5AT 6AbAC 'v'^ n)n*e, A3AT 1)] &ubAi]tc f] olc ]tert)' 
bejlb, ASAT* AbubAi]tc, bV b-z\x^A]r)r) Aij Ifeiti) 50 b-|:A0i8- 
^eA& l]on). )x AT)i) Tit) cusaj-a bo5-beAiicu5A6 o|tfp ^^feii) a 
n)eA8AT) two c|to]ceAT)T)j A^Af bo yT^]\ic^x -^t) ^a^U Ajt mo 
culj ASA]* cAt)A& AtT) c6rb-TtuACA|t ftAice cutt) t)A -pAille, 
3u]i IjoseAf bo l^irt) l^T)-lucti)A|t eAbA|i-buA||*6Ac feAbcitoti) 
CATt At) b-i:AiU A T)ui) J A5A1* CU5AI* At) bA^tA l6]tD cA|t tij'aij*, 
A3AT bo b6A|i|mit)f) \ ry\ bA trjiorjcA b'A ti;o ^]l Ijoti) t:fe)Tj. 
Jr ^'^^^ Tif b'6iii3]8 <t)or)A]c bAttj' iOT)t)fA]&e A3A]* bo-itAbA^S 
A l&rb p^rtj' bft^3A]b, A3Af bo coi]tb]jt ceojtA ^65 Safij, 
A3A1* bo buAit) ttjo c|toic]T)T) bpro, A3A1* CU3 &AbAC tt)0 
8]or)5b^lA 8AtDj A3AT bo |iu3 Ife bV q5 -pfeit) ttjfe At) o]8ce- 
1*1P ; ASAf b'fei|t3ioi- 30 ii)oc, A|t T)A ri)^lt*Cj a3u]* bo i)A]*3 
f If] Ojirt) At) Ifeirt) bo cAbA]|tc 5ACA bliA5ATt) : 3u|i Ab ] X]V 
At) ceifc bo cu]!*]]- 0]ttD a Cborj^lt)/' A]t 'piot)!). 

" Be]it buA8 A3Af beATjrjAcc," A-|t Coi)Ai), " oTjt ]]• peA]t 
•peATAC |:]0]t-e6lAc cuj a3A]- if u|t-3&itbu5A8 Tt)eAi)ft)At) 
A3A]* Ai5eAt)cA &ATi) bejc A5 &]|*beACc itioc; A3A1* '\V^]V 

&ATt) AT)0]J* CjA Al) IaOC b''pl)l^t)0<^lb ©HtJOrjl), llI)5eAT CAfl 
A l^ACC A3A]* CA]t A leACC Tf^]T) 5ACA IaO^ J A3A]* 3uft Ab 1 
A 11)3101) A tt)^CA11t, A3A1' fe A3 1A1tftAl8 gimce' A3A1* 101)1)- 

cloii)i)i All At) b-i:eAii bo tbAitbAjb fe, a3A|' & p&n) beo^ ?'' 

santry that it is unlucky to meet a TL-d-liaired woman, before any one 
else, in the morning; and we knew many people, who, if a red haired 
woman be the first person they meet in the morning, will turn home and 
defer their journey to the next day, even if their business be of the 
greatest importance. 

1 Ctpic. Eric was a fine paid either in money or goods, for an alleged 
trespass or loss. According to the old laws the penalty of death, due to 
the law by a murderer, was allowed to be commuted to an eric or fine, 
to be paid to the next of kin of the murdered. Hence, this man was 
demanding eric for the death of his father. 
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that when he came to the hriiik of the precipice he baulked 
the leap. I enquired if she would accept the hand of any 
other person who would perform the leap ; she replied that 
she never saw a man who wore worse clothing than I did; but 
she found no fault with my personal appearance ; and she said 
that if I would make the leap, she would accept me. There- 
upon, I tucked myself up in the midst of my skins, then 
proceeding to the steep behind me, I took my race to the 
margin of tlie jirecipice, and sprang over in a truly swift, 
scientific manner to the opposite side. I then made a second 
leap back, and could have leaped over it oftener, if I had 
cliosen. Donait, thereupon, came to meet me : she threw her 
arms around my neck, and thrice kissed me. She stripped 
me of my skins, gave me fit clothing, and brought me to her 
own house that night. As I arose early the next morning, 
she bound me under an obligation to perform that leap every 
year. So, Conan," said Fionn, " there is your question 
answered." 

"Win vi-jtory and blessings," said Conan, "because you 
are truly an intelligent and learned man, and it contributes 
much to my satisfaction and amusement to listen to you : but 
now tell me wlio among the Teriian heroes is he, who leaps 
over his own grave-stone and leaeht &i&fj day ; whose own 
daughter is his mother, and who is demanding erio and 
reparation from the man who killed him though he is himself 
alive ?" 

2 beo, alive. This story of the vital spark having assumed human flesh 
again, is connected with the doctrine of transmigration of souls, believed 
in by the Irish pagans. The argument is, that he was Daelgas himself, 
because it was the vital spark or spirit of Daelgas that flew into the 
mouth of his mother, and yet, as though he was not Daelgas himself 
but another being animated by his spirit, he souglit reparation for the 
death of that same Daelgas whom he considered to have been his father, 
merely because he assumed human flesh a second time. Similar in some 
measure to this is the story of the queen of Ireland and the salmon of 
the Boyne. Vide Transactions of the Ossianic Soc. vol. I. p. 28. 
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" )ijtje8f Ab ^k]v nt» btt^c," A^t "pioijt). " 2I01J bo Uecib 
cA]tU iTt)iteA|-AT) ib]]t 8^ cAOifeAC 'pfeiT)De bAH)' ri)ttit)ci|t-f] 
fii coin^-Jleic ba cor;, eA8oT), Ofcuit njAC CjtiotijcAioi) ^SAf 
4)Aol5AT rtjAc CAittitiU Caij* ; A3A]* v] |tAbAfA fAt) tn-bA^le 
1)^ luce eAbitAt)i5A e^le b'pbl-^tJOAib 6]]iiOT)t) ai) U tii), 

A3Af bo cup t)A0l3Af At)T). Jf AT)r> X]V cAlT)l8 ]1)5101J 

alttipi) AOOCU5A8 bo b] A5 ^DaoIja^ or a c]opi) ; a^a]* bo 
c|iort) b'A P65A, 5u|t lit)5 CA0|i c]toi8eATt5 A]* a bfeAl (otjA 
bfeAl X]i}, 3u|v bA cAob-Cfionj co|t]tAc bA fe^i* f(t) i, 50 jtus 
jep leACAt)-tT)uUAi5 n)^c ai) AiTijf]|t a loptjbubA; A5Af 6 
1JAC ^jt^c A]r)]n) eile 80, CU3A8 ■«.]r)]n) ACA|t a]^, A3Af bo 
b-oileA8 A3Af bo leAfuigeAS 30 ti^A^c 30 ceAijo a feAcc 
ii7-bliA5AT) 6; A3Ar It* ^°'^ cfeAb |vAb|iA bAOife bo ^]r), 

\)e]i A3 V&]t17P15 CA^l A \]ACC A3Ar CA|t A leACC ^&]T) ; A3Ar 

c^ A T)iu A3 iA|t]tA]8 &i]t]ce A^jt 0]*cuft n)AC CitjOtbcAirji), 
5U|t Ab 6 rif ■puAfslAb bo ceAfCA, a CborjAtt)," A|t f^ovv- 

" BeiTt buA8 A3Af beATjijAcc," A|t Cop&i), " a3A]* AbAi|t 
l]on) Ai^O]f, A ^Ia]c "pb&lOTe, c]a if t:eAp]t A3Ar n* MjeAj-A, 
cjA It* n?S A3Af tt* IwJaS, ctA tf luAtce A3Af tf TOAtUej a 
b-'piAptJAtgeAcc ?'' 

" 2t)e]fi t^^lP lt* t^e^ftft," Aft piOTjr), " A3Af C)6AttA "Dub' 
6 C)b«b-f'liAb', bu]i)e Af njeAfA 810b; Ofti t>i bubAi|ic ]ttAtb 
ACT) f ocaI \ie TjeAc acc Atctf 176 tTf)8eAtt3A& ; A3Af ao c& 
ct8t:6A8 Aft cS81ot)3a8 6, t)] 8&A15A8 a leAf At) l& t'l''^ 
A3Af l,tA3^T) LuAiTi)i)eAC 6 LuACAttt 't)beA3Ai8^, butije Af 
lttA]ce 8tob ; A3Af l-tfre Le|r5eAn)Atl*, 3toUA ze]r)e coitte 
i)A b-2llri7ttit)e, btttije Af njAtUe 8job ; ott* Af & ffub*.! Iao] 
fAtbttA Af tt)6 bo ttjT) t*1*"'' ceAcc 6'r) b'cobAit AcJi a 

' SeAttA t)ub, was a member of the Fenian forces, but his name is 
seldom found in Fenian narratives or poems. 

2 Oubf-liAb. The black or dark mountain. 

' luAcAitt t5t)eA5Ai8. A large district of country that comprises the 
baronies of Clanmorris, Irachticonor, Tuaghanaicme, and Magonihy in 
the county of Kerry. It was so called from Deaghadh Mae Siun, an 
Ernanian, 
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" I will tell you about that," said Fionn ; — " Two Fenian 
chiefs of my people, namely, Oscur son of Criomthann, and 
Daolgas son of Cairrill Cas, one day quarrelled about a fight 
that occurred between two dogs ; and I was not at home on 
that day, nor any other of the Fenians who could have inter- 
fered to any purpose; and Daolgas was slain on that occasion. 
The beautiful, marriageable daughter of Daolgas, came over 
him, and having stooped down to kiss him, a red spark of fire 
flew from his month into hers, and she became pregnant in 
consequence, and brought forth a broad-crowned son, in due 
time ; and, since no other name was found for him, he was 
called by the name of his father. He was nurtured in a fitting 
manner, until his seventh year ; and the first feats of youthful 
folly that he performed was to leap over his own grave-stone 
and leacht: he is now demanding eric from Oscur son of 
Criomthann, so there is your question answered for yen, 
Conan," said Fionn. 

" Win victory and blessings," said Conan, " and tell me 
now, O Fenian Prince, who are the best and the worst ; who 
the largest and the smallest ; who the swiftest and the slowest 
men in the Fenian ranks." 

"1 myself," replied Fionn, "am the best man; Deara 
Dubh from Dubh-Shliabh is the worst man among them ; for 
he never yet spoke a word to any person, except reproach 
and provocation ; and whoever, while fasting, saw him in the 
morning, could do no good during that day. Liagan Luaim- 
neach (the swift), from Luachair Dheaghaidh, is the swiftest 
among them ; and Life Leisgeamhuil (the slothful), the fire 
lighter (stoker) of Almhain, is the slowest among them ; for 
it is the longest journey he ever made, during the length of a 



* lipe leirseAiijAil, was another Fenian undistinguished in the records 
or traditions of Ireland ; he appears to have been the deity of sluggards ; 
'tis more than probable that the river Liffey takes its name from him. 
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ij-bo|tAf r)A b-2lltT)U]i)e' Sttf A leAbA6 -p^]!) a b-C]5 ija 
b]tui5T)e, " A^Aj* "DaoIsa]* ti^ac <t)ub-50]le, bu^tje Af Aoijtbe 
Spb ; A5Af njAC 2t)|i)6, eA&oi), At) c-AbAC beA3, bu^ije Af 
luJAb S]oh : 5U|i Ab 6 ]*]i) puAf5lA8 bo cej^ce, a Cboi)^]^," 
A]i ppTjTjj ''a3A7* t)^ b]0&roAOib rtjAji ^o t)T bufnjo; ti^A. 
c^ luce o]]ii^|be t)o eAlA6A0 Asujb cu5CA]i citsA^pp ]Ab ; 
6]p, v\ 5t)^cAc l]otT)]*A beic aot) 0]6ce 3ATJ ceol." 

" )^V]X WA]C bAti) c|teAb ^Ab tjA ceo^l ]f b^tJije leAc 

|:uAllAlf |t]Atb ?" Aft CoT)^T). 

" Jt)t)e6]*Ab," Afi 7*101)1). " 2li) CAT) CO b^ feAcc 3-CACA 
i)A 3T)&ic "pb^lOTe A]|t Aoi) tb^3, A3A1* c63bAib a 3-c]tAT)i)- 
gofP 6c A 5-ceAi)i)Aib; A3Af 3ltiAiffO|* ai) 5A0C JlojtAc 
5^]bceAc 5lAi)-^ttAtt, c|%]ocA a3A|* c^|tf Aj ■\x yi-o bfi)!) Ijoti) 
flO; A3<^1* ■<''') CAT) o]|tleA3CA|i ceAC tj-oIa A5U]t)d a i)-2ll- 

Tbufl), A3Af AI) CAD fe^llfb 1)<V bAjleAtbA]!) X)A COftAll)!) 

CA0Tb-5lAi)A bd ibAfcib t)a pfef^ijej ai) bloi'3-b§irt) be^tib 
A i)-bei|i6 ]*ii) A3 buAfi) f:^ bojtbAfb i)a Bftiii5i)e, if fto b|i)i) 
lion) f]r). )x bii)t) l|otD posAft fjAoileATji), A3Ai- coi3ibil 
T)A 3-co|t, A3Af -puAin) coit)T)e 'C|t^i5-li86, a3A]* Abjt^i) 
zy.] Ti)]c 2t)eAii6A'; ■<'^3Ar f^ftAb ttjic Lu5Af6, A3Af bofib'' 



' SttlnjAji). Now Allen, the palace of Fionn Mac CumhalU, situated in 
tlie county of Kildare. It is a notorious fact, that whenever Macpherson 
met this word he clianged it into iJllbAiOi (Scotland). 

' CttAi)t)30]l or CTt<M)i)5Ail, in the modern acceptation of the word, 
means palings, set up as a protection to prevent trespass upon any place, 
or a stockade ; it is derived from c^iAijt) a shaft, and 50)1 battle. 

3 Cni ti)ic 2t)eATi&Jt. Three sons of Meardha. Tlie Editor does not 
remember liaving met any extract calculated to reflect liglit on the 
three sous of Meardha, unless St)eATi&A was another nameof?l)Ai)Ati which 
is most probable for the following reason : — 2le6 OitiTjS, the Irish 
Orplieus, was usually called Mac Manair by our bards. We are informed 
in nn old tract entitled Gaccha ?f)b"lt^sA6Aic, now in the library of the 
Eoyal Irish Academy, that Oirfidh had been pursuing his studies at 
Si5e, the Tuatha Dedanan druidical academy in Connacht, when he was 
informed that his father had been slain in the battle of Goria in Loch- 
Ian, by the king of that country : it happened that the three sons of that 
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suiniiier's day, to walk from Hie fountain at the gate of Al- 
mliuiii to his own bed in the house ! Daolgas son of Dubhgoile 
is the tallest man; and Mac Minue, the little dwarf, is the 
smallest man among them. This, then, is the solution of your 
query, O Conan," replied Tionn ; " but let us not continue as 
we are any longer ; if you have musicians, or skilled perform- 
ers, let them be brought forward, for it is not my habit to pass 
any one night without music." 

"Tell me," said Conan, " which are the sweetest strains you 
ever enjoyed." 

" I will tell you," replied Fionn. " When the seven constnt.t 
battalions of the Eenians assemble on our plain and raise their 
standards of chivalry above their heads, then when the howling 
whisthng blast of the dry, cold wind, rushes through them and 
over them, that is very sweet to me. When the drinking hall 
is furnished in Almhuin, and the cup-bearers hand the bright 
cups of chaste workmanship to the chiefs of the Penians, the. 
ring of the cups, when drained to the last drop, on the tables 
of the Bruigldn, is very sweet to me. Sweet to me is tlie 
scream of the seagull, and of the heron, the roar of the waves 
on Traigh-lidhe (Tralee), the song of the three sons of Meardha, 
the whistling of Mac Lughaidh, the Dord of Tcarsgaradh, the 



king had been his fellow students at the same time. To be avenged for 
the death of his father, the fairy princess Ifinn, who had been a dear 
friend of his father, presented him with a golden lyre or harp ; amongst 
the extraordinary and supernatiu-al powers possessed by this lyre, was 
that of causing such as heard its peculiar plaintive strains, to die within 
the space of one year after. Oirfidh contrived to play upon his lyre for 
the sons of the king of Lochlin, who accordingly died. The plaintive 
strains of Mac Manair, i.e. SlA^r* rise ii)ic StjAnai^, were a warning of 
speedy dissolution to such as heard them. We find, in the MS. account 
of the battle of Magh Muirtheimne, that CuchuUainn frecjuently com- 
plained that his death was inevitable since he heard the mournful strains 
of Oii-fidh's lyre. 
* t56ri& or G6t%& TjATji}. The horn or trumpet used by the Fenians. 

10 
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peAjt^-SAI^Aib, A^Ai* 5U]c T)A cttAice aij cfeAb rbiofA bo 
f&tbftAj A5Af ^-jeATbso]! tja tduc a nj^g Bjcije' ; A5AT 
ijuaU i;a |*5ol A t)-'t)oi^eV' o^S^r ■^ ^»b^'\]iz At) \.ao] : — 

bail-bis co]t)t)e A5 bUAij fte c|i;Siki3 ; 
Ho t:o5Am coiijije Ctt&is-lrae, 
biuipc Iter A1J Uei tij-btijc nj-bx^io. 

CWAtt cAHAjc 'r Ai) b-p6[i)i7, 
FeAft bfob r^litlj IT VeAtt bfob bofib ; 
FeAjt ojle A5 Sv]it]Otb i)A ijeoU, 
l)A biijtje 'ijA 5AC ceol A ccoitAft. 

2ln ttoi)i)i-A 5lAt Aifi At) fljuitt, 
?li) UAitt i)Ac i:«k5Ai& t;eAti A lott5 ; 
liot)c;i)H) bo beiti lArs 7 b-cjtt, 
Ceol A cobAlcA, bjtji) A c-co|tA6 . 

FeAtlSAjU TpAC PbTOfJ) VSAtt bA blAIJ, 

Fa&a a I6in), leAbA^tt a lofts ! 
MjoTi curt) T5&1 'iJA'tt rjAeil A itu<)- 
Ceol coblACA liotij A cotiAft. 

" Be]|t buA6 A5A1* beAT)T)Acc/' A|t Cot)^t), " ^3*1* IVVK 
6Ait) Aijo]]* 5AC buji^e b'feA|tui]* t)6 b']oir)c^it)i|' |t-|Atf) : qA 
AT) buirje cuA^S ai|i aot) cotj*, asa^* A^ft aot) I&itt), aja]* A^^t 
Aor) c-^-iiil, bo coftA A ]tACA ; A3Af bo ]tit) a Iua6at 6 "pbl- 
AtjijA^b 6TitiOT)T) ; A5AI* cjteAb ^6 T)-AbAiicA|t at; 5t)^ic- 
f ocaI yo, ' n)A|t |tu5A8 Boc' 30 ceAc "pblW ?' " 

"Jt)T)e6t*Ab |*Tr) buic" A|t ■pptJt). "2lot) bo lAeqb b'A 
ij-beACAfA A3A]* roA^qb tja "p&jijrie 30 CeAtrjATit Luac^a, 

A3A^ TJ] b-^UA|tAn)AT|l b'^lAC AT) l^ l*lT)j ACC IA05 aUcA, 

A3AT* bo bjtucAi6e &, A3A]* CU3A6 cusAtrjfA b'A ]to]r)t) &, 
A3AT CU3AT A rogA bo 3AC cAo^feAc 'p&iTjTje 6e, asa^* 
VI 1^^11)15 1)6 l^^liJ ACC A colpA, p^ i'eoig ; A3Af cA]i)i8 

' 815*5 e[cDe. The plain of Eithne. 

2 HuAjll i)A r5ol A i)-t5oiite. Xoarf laughter in Derry. This passage 
may also be translated the hum of the schools in the oak wood, which may 
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voice of the cuckoo in the first month of summer, the grunting 
of the hogs on Magh Eitne, and the echo of loud laughter in 
Derry." And he sung this Lay : — 

The Dord of the green-topped woods. 
The dashing of the wave against the shore ; 
Or the force of the waves at Tralee, 
When they meet the Lee of the white trout. 

Three (men) who joined the Fenians, 
One of them was gentle, one was fierce ; 
Another was contemplating the stars. 
They were sweeter than any melody. 

The azure wave of the ocean. 
When a man cannot distinguish its course, 
A swell that sweeps fish upon dry land, 
A melody to lull to sleep — sweet its effect. 

Feargaill, son of Fionn, a man quick in execution. 
Long and smooth the career of his glory, 
Never composed a melody which did not reveal his mind, 
A lulling repose to me were his strains. 

" Win victory and blessings," said Conan, " and tell me 
now the names of all those whom you have ever satirised or 
dispraised — who was the man that, having only one leg, one 
arm, and one eye, escaped from you in consequence of his 
swiftness, and outstripped the Penians of Eire, and why is 
this proverb used, 'As Roc came to tlie house of Fionn?' " 

" I will tell you that," said Honn. " One day the chief 
of the Fenians and I went to Teamhair Luachra, and we took 
nothing in the chace that same day but one fawn. When it 
had been cooked, it was fetched to me for the purpose of di- 
viding it. I gave a portion of it to each of the Fenian cliiefs, 
and there remained none for my own share but a haunch bone. 

be the more appropriate meaning, since we are told that some druids 
held their academies in groves of oak. 
» Roc. The Irish Cyclops. 
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A5AT cujAf bo 6 ; ASAf A bub.(V||trj 5Ufi A|t yot) a ]i<vca cu^Af 
bo §, A5A]' bul A|i Ai) b-^JATcce, A3ai* tj] tD6]t 50 T)-beACA6 
leAc flise At) CAT) bo ]iu5 a b|t&cAi|t l^^it) A^jt, SaSoij, 

CAOjlce TI7AC FoT)^lT), ASAf CU5 AO ColpA CU3Ar0f A ; A5Af 
V] &6A|tflt)AtT)Alft b'jtDTteAfAT) At)t) ACC I'll). Ml0|t CjAI) 

bu]r)T) ri9A|t j-^p 50 b-^ACArt)Ai|t acac Ti)Oft-coi|tci5C6 ctjArb- 
fieArbATt, bttb-6uAib]*eAC, bo(-8eAlbACj A3 lorolA^c A|t aoij 
C0|]*, Al|t AOT) lA.1tt), A5Af AlJl AOr) c-|-u|l, A3 ceAcc ];a't) 
lacAift, A3Af beAT)rjAi5eAr bujor). piteA3ftA]ti9n l^^'t) 
3-curoA 5-c6Abt)A 6, A3Af b'^iAf|tAi3eAT be c|A aij -^ic 
Aj* A b-c&ir)i5 ? ' "Do co^fs njo lucA a5A1* too lAttjA, A3Af 
roo cleAf A, bo cAtjaS/ A]t i*fe, ' A3Af bo cuaIa tJAc tvA^b 
TA1) botT)Atj biqoe bo b'^eA|t|t uitt) tjj6 i)^ cuj-A A 7-blt)0 : 
3U|t Ab u]n)e x]V c<m)a&|-a A5 iA|t|tA^6 iT)Aoii)e A3Af tT)A]c- 
TOfA Ofic' 21 bubAi]ac-|'A b'A tT)o 1)oit) at; b]oc b|tAor)AC u]le 
TjAc c]ob]tAiT)T) A bftA3 t)A A tt)6ft bo. 21 bttbAjitc ffe, 3U]t 
' b|t6A3AC tjA bAOjpe a bubAi^c T)A]t eA|tA]* aot) bu^ije 
^tlAtb-' 21 bttbA|tc-TA ' b'A rt)o bu^ije eifiotj t)ac eA|t|:uiT)i) fe.' 

' 2t)A1]-eA8/ AJt ATJ C-ACAC, 'cAbAIfl AT) ColpA C5\b' lAlTtJ 
&ATb, A3A^ blA6 TI70 flAt) p6 AIJ b-'pS|l)l) ]T)A 8|A]5 fit) J 
A5AT- UAC lS]3ceA|l 6Arr) b'ACA ACC pA^b A1) colpA, A5Af 
T)AC 5AbcAfi 5TtsifT) Oftro T)6 30 b-CU3A6 At) CfeAb IfeTrt).' 
2l|t TJA cloj* x\V bArb|"Aj cu3A|' at) colpA iot)A lA^Tb 80' I) 
ACAC, A5A|* lii)5eAi- CAJT Tor)i)v;b ]-pc-AftbA ATjbAile;''' aja]* 
c&|b A rTju|T)3]i; a |iaca A3AI* A luA&Aif b'A AOt) coif ^ ^^^ 
AnjAc. 2l[T OA pA]ccifj fp) bo ti^Ajcib r)A f&]r)i)e, bo I115- 

5eAbA|T A 0-blA15 AO ACAI3, ASAf CiXTJAbfA A3Af A0|' 

caIaSija^ At) bA|le aji njulUc ai; buijA b'A b-p&ACAit)j A5AT 

' 5obA jAoice should be written 3Al-5A0]ie, breeze of wind, because 
ho was so swift of foot tliat, it is said, he could outrun the March wind. 
" lotpUr 5Al-3AO]ce d(fi CAeb i)o cculcA, Galgaoithe floats over the tops of 
mounds." Vide Bruightn Eochaidk Bheig Deirg. 

2 CAfi roijijujb rii-at^hA At) B<»|le, probably means a wooden paling 
by which the dwellings were defended. 
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Goblia Gaoithe, son of Eonan, presented liimself, and request- 
ed me to give him the haunch ; I, accordingly, gave it to him : 
he then declared that I gave him that portion on account of 
his swiftness of foot : and he went out on the plain, but he 
had only gone a short distance when Caoilte son of Konan, 
his own brother, overtook him, and brought the haunch back 
again to me, and we had no further dispute about the matter. 
We had not been long so, when we saw a huge, obnoxious, 
massy-boned, black, detestable giant, having only one eye, 
one arm, and one leg, hop forward towards us : he saluted 
US; I returned the salutation, and asked him whence he came. 
'I aui come by the powers of the agility of my arm and leg,' 
responded he, ' having heard there is not one man in the world 
more liberal in bestowing gifts than you, Konn ; therefore, 
I am come to solicit wealth and valuable gifts from you/ I 
replied, that were all the wealth of the world mine I would 
give him neither little nor much. He then declared ' they were 
all liars who asserted that I never gave a refusal to any person.' 
I replied, that if he were a man, I would not give him a re- 
fusal. ' Well, then,' said the giant, ' let me have that hauncli 
you have in your hand, and I will say good bye to the Fenians, 
provided that you allow me the length of the haunch as a dis- 
tance, and that T am not seized upon until I make my first 
hop.' Upon hearing this I gave the haunch into the giant's 
hand, and he hopped over the lofty stockades of the town : 
he then made use of the utmost swiftness of his one leg to 
outstrip all the rest (of the Fenians). When the Fenian 
chiefs saw that, they started in pursuit of the giant, while I 
and the band of minstrels of the town went to the top of the 

' aor eAU&ijA. Artists, consisting of Ollamlis, bards, seanaohaidhes, 
and other classes who professed the arts, sciences, &c. these were in 
aftertimes, called YlcAro^-\c eAU6ijA (wand-bearers of arts.) &c., be- 
cause each professor bore a wand Indicative of his calling ; t'lis wand 
was the diploma received, qualifying him to profess his art. 
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At) CAT) bo CO))A]tC|*A AT) C-ACAC A5 ■IT1)CeACC UA]T)t) A b-pAb, 
bo CUmiOf lOftltA ^ACA UTt)ltTt), AJA]* I)] TIUSA^ b'AjtTl) llOTl) 
ACC T1)AC AT) lo]T) An) la]ti)j A5AP CU5AT' I 1)-b]A15 C^IC, A5Af 
IIU5AT A^^ A T)-be|^e Al|t fllAb A1) R|5,' ^SAf bo ]tU5A1* A|t 
AT) b-C]11AT) TT)eA6Al)AC b]ob A Lu]rT)T)eAC, A5Af ItUSAI* A^^t 

TT)Aiqb t)A "pfeiotje A3 2lc Bo,^ (]tii* a ft^iSceAit Sl^c LuAfT) 
AT)|U5) ; A5AI* bo 5AbA|' cofAC r)A cojtA A5 Kji)!) ai) Rua^s,* 
6a6ot), liiiTt) fecA]- yte CjiuAc^i) Cboi)T)Acc; A5Af bA jiOTtytA 
'tja |:A]b u|xCAT|t uAiri) 6 j ^SAf |t^|T)i& at; c-acac |t6TbATi)]*A 
bo coj-A cp|tTt)A CA^t ©AfA KuA& Ti)ic 2t)o&ttiTtT)T) ;* A5AT fio 
l]T)5eAf A t)A 61A15, A3Af en*]0T) l^iii) 6eAi* Tie qjt ciTt)C]oU 
6l|t|ot)i) 50 b-^Af Bbli)t)e b-SAbAi|t;* <^5<^T* ^5 ■^V c-acac 
l6lTT)j AJAJ* bA TArbu]l ]ae le^n) -poit TT)u)|t ], A5Af cu^Af a 
T-^jbe 10T)A 6t<\15, 50 ]tu3Af A]ft caoI co]ye a)]i, 50 b-cujAf 
ceA]ac A 6|i0TT)A yie \ii\t. '6A3c6||t 6u]c a T)-beATTTtT)AH*, 
A y-h]VV,' A^t Al) C-ACACj ' 6]|t 1)1 la^oc bo Tt1T)i)eA|-A coit)- 
510llj ACC ]llf AT) b-pfelt)!)/ 21 bubAltC^-A 1)AC A]t fl^T) Ap 

pbl^W 3<^^ ^s r^1t)- OAlpjb 6uir)r) n)A|t rT? 5° l^^S 

l,]A3Al) l,UAin)1)eAC 6 LuACA||t "DbeASAb 0|tH]t)T), A5Af 
CAO]lce TT)AC KoyA]!) |01)<V 6]A13, A3Ar luACA t)A }^6|T)r)e, 

A^t ceAi)T)A ; A3AT* bo cA3|XAbAft T'IsaJ 6 3AC T)-buiT)e aco 

' SljAb RJ5. Literally, the mountain of the king. 

^ 2lc bo. The Ford of the kine, possibly so called even before the re- 
nowned bull of Ulster, Bonn Cuailgne, had stopped, and deposited there 
a portion of the carcase of his vanquished opponent, the Fionn Badhna, 
or supernatural bull of Connacht, which he carried on his horns, and in 
consequence of which the ford obtained the name of )flc.ai)-lUAii) 
(Athlone), which it retains to this day. Vide Tain Bo Cuailgne. If 
we may come to this conclusion from the nature of our text, it is pretty 
clear that the place must have been a fane dedicated to the bovine cultus. 
The dispersion of the members of the famous Connacht bull had some 
mythic meaning, and was not the consequence of mere chance ; it may 
have been a localization of that of the members of Osiris and Boghman. 

2 Rji^r; Ai) n^i*\)5. Peak or cliff of the chace, probably so called on 
account of the pursuit of the roe. 

* e^r KuAf) ti)]c 2f)o6u]Tint), Easroe of the son of Modhurn> who was a 
famous Druid. 
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diin to watch their proceedings. When I saw that the giant 
had outstripped them a considerable distance, I put on my 
running habiliments, and taking no weapon but Mac an Loin 
in my hand, I started after the others. I overtook the hind- 
most division on Sliabh an Righ, the middle (next) division 
at Limerick, and the chiefs of the Fenians at Ath Bo, which is 
called Ath-Luain (Athlone), and those first in the pursuit at 
Rinn-an-Ruaigh, to the right hand side of Cruachan of Con- 
nacht, where he (the giant) was distant less than a javelin's 
cast from me. The giant passed on before me, and crossed 
Eas Roe (now Ballyshannon) of the son of Modhuirn, without 
wetting his foot : I leaped over it after him. He then directed 
his course towards the estuary of Binn-Edair, keeping the cir- 
cuit of Eire to his right hand. The giant leaped over (the 
estuary), and it was a leap similar to a flight over the sea. 
I sprang after him, and having caught him by the small of the 
back, laid him prostrate on the earth. ' You have dealt un- 
justly by me, O Eionii,' cried the giant ; ' for it was not with 
you I arranged the combat, but with the Fenians.' I replied, 
that the Fenians were not perfect, except I myself were with 
them. We had not remained long thus, when Liagan Luaim- 
neach from Luachar Deaghaidh came up to us ; he was fol- 
lowed by Caoilte Mac Ronan, together with the swiftest of the 
Fenians. Each of them couched his javelin, intending to 



» Cat tlllfOe b-eAbAifi. Estuary at Howth. Binn Eadair is the Irish 
name of Howth. It was a celebrated spot in the olden time : 50 \)]nv- 
CAbAjTV ibic GASAiTt rn]c aijloicTio cAine Ai) c6a& I0P5 ftir at; c&a& 5Air51- 
6eAc niAti) 50 yj-^mtn, i.e. (it was at Binn-Eadair of Eadar son of Anloich 
the first bark and first champion, that ever came to Ireland, landed). 
Story of CeACAc tt}Ac nis tja C-cuIac, (Ceatach the son of the king of the 
Tulachs). The hill of Howth was a " look-out" station for the Fenians ; 
because any invader, who intended to make an attack upon the palace 
at Tara, landed here. It was licre Fionn Mac Cumhaill and his chief- 
tains were statioiied on the "look-out," when they saw the mystical 
black fog from the east approach, and envelope the whole island. 
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bo cu]jt cit^jb AT) ACAC AjA]* A ri7A|xbA& f ^rt)' l&.tbA-|b : 3i6eA8 
bo A]T)ceA7*A o|t]i.A fe. 5<^IT^1^ 3° Ttu3AbA|i ciiottjlAc t)a 
pfeltjtje o|t]tuii)p, A3At* b'^]ApTtAi8eAbA]t c]teAb atj •puftteAc 

bo h) A|l AT) ACAC 3At) A Ti5A]tbA& bO l&CAlTt- ' iDob' olc A1J 

corbA]|tle ]-]r)' A|i at) c-acaCj ' 6]|t bo TbuntT^i&e bu]T)e bob' 
•peA|t|t t)^ Tij]]*e ATI) feiltic' 'Do cfiuA&-cu]b|teA6 A17 c-acac 
bo' 17 co|t X]Vi A3<^r 'JPT^ '^l^'J 6uii)9 50 b-c&iPi6 B]tAt) BeA5 
0'Bua8c^1T) b'^63|iA8 ^'•6*5 OT^T'*^ <^3*T T'-^t)3AbA|i at) 
l^OT) T(T) b''pbl<'^t)t)Aib Biit^pTjT) lei]* *''■* ^15 • ''^^ leA^ASAiS 
ceAC t)61a 6uit)T) ai) cat) ]*]t); A3AI* bo cATtTtAT)3AbA]t at) 
c-ACAC A |*ceAC p6 IA|t At) qge, a3A]* bo cui|teA& a h-^\- 
A3r)A])*e c^]c 6 ; A5Ar b'piA]^ftA]5eAbA7i be qA 6 pfe]!) ? 

' Roc TtJAC "iDjOCAir) Tt)'AlT)]Tt)/ AJt ]*fe, feASoi), ' tT)AC bo fieAC- 

cA^Tte 2too5U]i* at) Bbt*05A ieA]*,' A3AT CU3 ttjo beAi) fiwic 
■(•eiixce pio|t-^]3Tb6ilj A3Af cuile CTTorT)-3|t&& bo S31AC 
BbfteAC Ti)ic "TDaccaoit), Acii atjt) i*ubj 6A6or), bo SaIcaj-a 
A 7^blt)t)J *3*r ^^ i^l^^ onTDj-A 50 TDOiT ]fi bo beic A3 
Tr)olA6 lu]i A3A]* 3Ai]*5e a leAtjijA]!), A5A]* tja "pfeipijej Ajt 
c&AT)T)A ; A3A]* A bubAiTC|-A, 30 h-if^-^A]r) if&]V A c§]le cuTt) 
]iACAj A3A|' 'piAijijA 6i]tiOT)r) uile ; A3A]* bo 3]teATDA]6 ]"]]-e 
TTje u^Ti^e Tit) j ■*3<^r T*^i:)ac|'a 3up ii)o cA|XA]b pT)Tbuit) 
2toi)3u]* AT) BbT*03*'! ^'^ feA3CA0]i)e ■\i]f, 3u|t cunt if t)a 
TtAccAibi*] nje ; 30 b-cu3 ]:oluA6rr)uiT) 3A0ice b]tA0]5eAccA'' 

' 2loi)5ttr Al l^bfioj*. sometimes called 2loi)5Ut 65 ti)AC ati Oas&a© la 
our MSS. He was the most renowned druid of the Tuatha Dedanan 
race. His residence, or rather his druidical academy, was called tofiiis 
01-1)0)1)1) (the Brugh above the Boyne), now called the Temple of New 
Grange, county of Meath. The word ceAf (south) , is added, because the 
position of the speaker relative to that of the "Brugh os Boinn," justi- 
fied it in some measure. Aongus had Brughs in several parts of Ireland. 
For notices of him, see "CoTiHJseAcc t)I]]A|in)ubA t 5bt*-^Ii)0e,'' &c., &c. 
2 5aoc htio]6eAccA. (Druidical wind). The wind was one of the 
deities of the pagan Irish. 

" FuAiti) i)A sAece TiUAjfte ijoj^t, 
FuAiTi) A cloireAT c-t\6Ai) IT CTIUA5 ; 
3Aec A rti)olcAT blAc DA c-cuiTi, 
^eACAr rcAttA, Aij JAec ftUAfe !" 

SCAI) tlM), 
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drive it througli the giant and kill him in my arms, but I pro- 
tected him from their attacks. Soon after this the main body 
of the Fenians arrived ; they enquired what was the cause of 
the delay, that the giant had not yet been slain. ' That is 
bad counsel,' said the giant, ' for a better ruan than I am 
would be slain in my eric' "We bound the giant strongly on 
that occasion ; and soon after Bran Beag O'Buadhchan came to 
invite me to a feast, and all the Penians of Eire, who had 
been present, accompanied him to his house. The banquet- 
ing hall had been prepared for our reception at that time, and 
the giant was dragged into the middle of the house, and was 
there placed in the sight of all present. They asked him who 
he was. ' Roc son of Diocan is my name,' replied he, ' that 
is, I am son to the Legislator of Aengus of tlie Brvgh in the 
south. My wife poured a current of surprising affection and 
a torrent of deep love upon Sgiath Breac, son of Dathcaoin 
yonder, who is your foster son, Fionn ; it hurt my feelings 
severely to hear her boast of the swiftness and bravery of her 
lover in particular, and of the Fenians in general, and I de- 
clared that I would challenge him and all the Fenians of Eire, 
to rnn a race with me ; but she sneered at me. I then went 
to my beloved friend, Aengus of the Brugh, to bemoan my 
fate ; and he metamorphosed me thus, and bestowed on me 
the swiftness of a druidical wind, as you have seen. This is 

The murmuring of the Red Wind from the east, 

Is heard in its course by the strong as well as the weak ; 

A wind that blasts the bottom of the trees, 

And withers men, is that Red Wind ! 

Old Poem. 

Ilence we see that there was a supernatural agency attributed to the 
Red Wind from the east by the Irish ; in fact the wind being one of tlie 
pagan deities, it never lost any of its baneful influences in the popular 
superstitions of the Celtic race, and charm-mongers attributed much 
evil influence to its efiects, and were wont to conjure it very menacingly 
in their spells. 
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•pujATOj n)A|t bo cot)A|tCAbAiTi^[ ; ^SAf Af |Ab -j-at) njo 
f 56aIa 6|b/ Aft At) c-ACAC, ' A5Af 0] beA5 6]b a|i 111)1115- 
eAti^uiit bo S]i ASAf bo SocAft o|trt).' ^Aft I'lt) bo IfefscAS 
AT) c-ACAc Aft i*iubAl T)AC A]t b-freAf buit)T) cA'jt jAbAb ftn*; 

5U|t Ab UA1& 1*|T) ACA AT) feATJ-foCAl ' TT7A|l IIU5A6 THoC 50 

ceAc'pblw/ 3UT* ^'^ ^ ri9 T^uAfslAS bo ceii"cej a Cboij&iij/' 

Ajt "plOTJT). 

" Bei|t buA6 A3AT beAT)T)Acc," Aft Cory^t)) " ^X "JOf* ^t) 
c-u]t3A]tbu5A6 n)eAT)TT)AT)T) a5ai* aijiotjca a bejc A5 feff- 
bfocc ftioc ; AjAf AbAin tiIottj ATjoif cfieAb fAb t)a tjefce if* 

101J5AT)CAl6e fAIJ b-pfefTJO ?" 

"21 bfeA|tA n>ift»e AT) ]-5&]i rit> v■^°■^'" ■*?* 'Fioft). 

"O-jIaC b03A|l AC^ |*AT) b-p§]T)t), A^A]* tJl feeAftftTJA A 

b-'piAT)T)Ai5eAcc ftiATt) Iao] t)A buAfp t)Ac bfAS bo TTjeAbAni 
A|3e. 2lcA iOT)5T)A efle asu^t)!), ^aSot), beAt) acA a5ato|*a 
le fCACc TT)-bliA3AT)T)A, A3AT bj \\ bed fAT) lA a3A]* njApb 
1*Ap OfSce ;' A5A1* T)] b-fOTjijj-A IforrjfA beAi) ejle 'ry'A ]. 2lcA 
fOT)3t)A ejle AT)o, &A&ot), bujtje A]|tf5ce bfoi* 5AC ]te 
TT)-blTA3AiT) friftftiOT)!) A3Af buiT)fOT)T) J A3Af beAficAii cIai)!) 
bo AT) blfAgAft) bfOf friitftiotjT); A5A]* bei|ti& f:feit) cIatjt) At) 
bljAjjAfT) A b]of fOTjA rijDAO). 2lcA T0t;5t)A efle a5U|T)t)j 
feA8ot), T*leA5 AcA A3ArT)i*A, 6a&ot), t^eA5 'p'biACiiA tijic 

C]t]OTT)CU|01); A3Af T)! 8fe]t) UftCOfb 1 T)-blA]5 a |tAT)T)A; A3Af 

T)] c]3 beo AOT) TjeAC b'A b-ceAT)5Tt)A6 f r)-h]A\^ a l)-uftlAT)T)." 

"Beift buA6 A3Ar beAi)T)Acc a |ti3 'p&ir)T)e/' Aft Cot)At), 

" T]* buA6Ac Tr)eAbA]]i-b6AlAC b]r)T)-bjt]ACftAC cat)A|* cu, 

A3AT AbA]|t l]OTT) at)01]* CfteAb f:A T)-<\bAitcA]t ' oi6eACc 

T^blt)0 50 ceAC C})UAT)T)A ?' " 

" 21 b6A]tA A frjfTiiprie f]T) 1110c, a C>\}0\)lX]r)" A|t "pfor)!). 

■ beo 'rAi) U A5urti)AT\b Yai) oj&ce, i.e. rfearf a< night and alive in the 
morning. This is a mytli, and lias some meaning -whicli we cannot 
now fathom. In the Irish Nennius, published by the Archaeological 
Society (p. E06), we find the following, which may be analogous : — " Cnf 
Ij-1i)5Ai)CA U CluAionJlc Hoir. fettcoi; c&r)t) %\i] recc n)-bl|A6Ai). In^e 
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my history for you ; and you ought to be well satisfied with 
all thehurt and injury you have inflicted upon me already.' 
The giant was thereupon set at liberty, and we could not learn 
where he betook himself. The proverb, ' As Eoc came to the 
house of Fionn,' has originated from that circumstance ; and 
so that is the answer to your question, Conan," said Pionn. 

" Win victory and blessings," said Conan, "and, as it con- 
tributes much to my satisfaction and amusement to listen to 
you, pray inform me now what are the greatest wonders found 
among the Fenians." 

•'I will give you a true account of that/' replied Fionn. 
" There is a deaf man among the Fenians ; and there never 
was a lay or poem composed on Fenian subjects which he has 
not stored up in his memory. There is another wonder found 
among us, that is, a woman, who has been my wife during 
the last seven years, and who is alive by day and dead by 
night, yet there is no woman I love so well as her. There is 
another strange wonder, namely, a certain man who is each 
alternate year a male and female : children are born to him 
while a male, and he himself bears children while a female. 
We have another wonder, tliat is, the spear of Fiachra son of 
Criomthann, which is in my possession, its point inflicts no 
injury, yet no person escapes alive against whom it is cast 
haftwise." 

" Win victory and blessings, O Fenian king," said Conan, 
" it is with clear memory and sweet words you relate these 
things. Tell me now the meaning of the by-word, ' the hos- 
pitality of Fionn in the house of Cuanna.' " 

" I will tell you the truth concerning that, Conan," said 



bucucA Aiijnj, .i2r)AelcAti)Ain. (Three wonders at Clonmacnois. A man 
■without a head during the space of seven years. Inte Bucuc was his 
name, i.e. Maltamain. We have our stories about CoUij 5a<) ceAi)rj, 
and more tlian this, it has come down to our own time. 
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" 0]f]v, CAOilce, 2t)AC LuJAiS, <I)iA^tt)uib CDuibrje, 
A3A]* ti7n*e ; AOi) bo lAec]b 6iiit)i) A|t tbullAC CbAiitpt) T^eAft- 
5A1II, SAipib 6 l,u]rt)i)eAC_Art;AC ; asa^* &|t 3-c6]5 5-C010, 
feA&oij, BftAt), S5e6lA]r)5, SeAjt "Dub, t-uA^c Luaca]]!, 
A5Af 21t)-uatU; v']o\i cjAr) bu]T)T) 50 b-pACATpAi^ acac ac- 
5A|tb ^|tb-tb6|t ctt5A]r)i), asaj* jAbAl lAitfiAiTJt) fie t)a A^r 
A156, A5A1* n^uc A5 f5fx6ACA6 a t)-51aic ija 5Aiblej' a5A]* 

11^3101? 65 AOpCUgAS ptJA &IA|5 A5 T3UAbA AT) ACA]5 ^0]n)- 

pe. 'NeAc uAitjT) b'A t)-A5AUti)A j-ub' a|i ntife, 3luAifio|' 
<t)]A|tii)uib 0't)uibr)e ]ooa t)-biAi3, A5Af r)]on citjij ojtftA. 
^l^SliTI 1*1^ V]^> ^3*T <^^ ^T*!"!* ^1^® ''1 ■*"' 'pocAijt a 

lJ-b]A15 t)blA]tTOAbA A5A|* A1J ACA15, A3Af ]m'^An)A]TH A1|t 
^Ij^ATtHJUlb, A3A]* T))0|t C]t)p ]*1T)1) Al]t AT) ACAC T)<X A^t AT) 

1t)51or) ; 6]|i bo -peAjtAS ceo boilbce b|-iA0]5eAccA^ ^]^]V' If t) 
A3A|* ^Ab ; 30 i)&ft b-i^eAf bu]r)t) c^ coTjA^^t ior)A]t 5Ab TiAb; 
A3Af ]:6aca-|T) b'A b-cu5AT feACAtT) (^Ajt t)-31at)a8 bo'ip ceo) 
bo coi)A|tc ceAC cor)ii]U ciT)T)-6Abc|ton) oy ■\n)]ol\ At) ■&ca 
Art) ■po3A|* ; bo cuA6ii)A]|t At)r) |*Ar) ceAC, A3Af bo b] •pAicce 

' U n-SlAJc T)A s&jtle. A curious iJea — fancy a giant, having a great 
iron lamp-post tied to his back, and instead of a lamp a grunting hog 
placed therein ; -while a sprightly young woman was pushing him on be- 
fore her with all her might ; this is certiiinly a ludicrous representation 
of sloth and energy. The pig, to be sure, is a popular emblem of sloth ; 
" as large as a pig," is a common phrase. The boar forms a prominent 
feature in the Hindoo mythology. 

» Ceo Bo]lbce bt^oi&eAccA. The dark mysterious miit ofdruidism The 

druids were believed to have the power to conjure into existence mists 
and fogs. Probably I cannot speak better on this matter than by quo- 
ting the following from an old Irish poem, now iu my possession : — 
" bu bub Ai) ceo us caBaS feujiji), 

2li) bub-ceo bojlb fJ5ft i)A ijbfiuAfi — 

Cu5 ceo rtpuic njATt ^rAllAjiib biijiji), 

Re'tt cAtiiJoAjn feAll it beAtic bVn rl"A5. 

RAb CAjcctt bTlAi, 1)1 t^ulsviri IVl-, 
1v iOTi)bA lAec bar Aft lAft ; 
Oitt CAjbtieAfi 6ATt) CO C]3 ri')'), 
y\o benVAT C0I5 t>o Aft c.cl;\it." 
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Fionn. "Oisin, Caoille, Mac Lugliaidh, DiarmuidO'Duibhne, 
and I myself happened one daj, above all otlier days, to be 
on the sumniif, of Cairn Feargall : we were accompanied by 
our five hounds, namely. Bran, Sceoluiug, Sear Dubh, Luath 
Luachar, and Anuaill. We had not been long there when we 
perceived a rough, tall, huge giant approaching us. lie car- 
ried an iron fork upon his back, and a grunting hog was placed 
between the prongs of the fork ; a young girl of mature age 
followed and forced the giant on his way before her. Let some 
one go forward, and accost those (people), said I. Diarmuid 
O'Duibhne followed, but did not overtake them. The other 
three and I started up, and followed Diarmuid and the giant. 
We overtook Diarmuid, but did not come up with the giant 
or the girl ; for a dark, gloomy, druidical mist showered down 
between us and them, so that we could not discern what road 
they took. When the mist cleared away, we looked around us, 
and discovered a light-roofed comfortable-looking house, at the 
edge of the ford, near at hand. We proceeded to the house, 



Dark was that mist that enveloped us. 

The black mythic mist of the druids ; 

It bore a black withering cloud like a mantle over us, 

Which portended treachery to our hosts. 

Caicer, the druid, said — we cannot avoid it — 
Many a champion shall be laid on the plain ; 
For it has been foretold to me — 
That many a sword shall be laid on the plain. 

It is said that the Cailleach Biorar can call into existence a druidical 
mist that is fatal to mortals. But it was a druidical mist that gave 
Fionn the opportunity of foretelling the fate of Ireland. 

" Cttes &o'i) ijeuU soitcA A cua]c, 
t3o lijuc 6itte Tie I1-61J UAjti ?" 

Tell us the meaning of this dark cloud from the north. 
Which has enveloped Eire in an instant ? 

Mao Cumhaill's Proj'hecy. 
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ttotbAltJi) AS*!* b^ qobjtAib u^ytte, 6a6oi), ciob]tui& b^ob 
A5Af eAf5A]t AC-5A|ib TAitT)U]&e Aijt a b)tiiAc j aja^ eA]*CA]ti 
urijA A]]t b|iuAC Ai) qob|tAi& e]le ; A5Af Af 6 bo bj a ^qg 

A|t A 3"C10T)1J, O5IAOC plO|l-AOfbA f]01JT)-llAC A5 IcAC-Utt- 

T-Aitjt) At) bo^Hi^ b'ATt la^tb 6eiT; •*3*r 1t»3lop os-^luitjij 
lotjA fuibe lotjA ^ocA]^ ; A3Af acac njoft A]vn)]V Ac-^A^tb 
A|t bpuAC ceipe Ag bttucAS ir)U]ce ; A3Af T50I65 bot)t)-liAc 
bo'ij leAc eile bo^i) ze]ve a5A]- b& i^u]l b&A5 iot)A ceArjtj, 
A5A|* b^ tT)AC jti^fieAf Alt) b6A5 At) 5AC fu]! b]ob ; A5A|* bo 
b] yie]ie a |'q5 A5Af bols^i) scaI Ai5e A5A(* ceAijr) qo]t- 
6ttb Ai|t, A5AT b&. AbAftc 6ub-50|tn7 Ai5e, A5Af ce]Cfie co|*a 
uAict)e -pAOT J A5A|* bo bj CA]lleAc a t)-iA|tcA|t At) q5e A5Af 
10t)A^ 05Aft-5lAT u]rt)pe ; A5Af v} TiA^b bo bu^beAt) T*0 
ceAc Acc |*]t5 ; a^a^ ^ixylze |tort)A]r)o A5 65IAOC da leAC- 
u|ifAi), A5AT bo fu]5eA6tT)Ai]t a 3-cu|5]0|t ^o|t uftl^^t t)A 
bfiuijjoe A3AT* .{vii 3-cu|5 3-co|t) toa]U6 ]t]i)t)- t)feAT)cA|t 
utbAl-po^A^j b'pblOTJt) tbic CurbAiU (A|t 05IAOC t)A leAC- 
u|tf AT)) A5Af b'A tbuit)ci|t/ 'J^iti l]on),' A]t At) c-acaCj 'T)eAC 
b'iA|t|iA]6 Accu]T)T)]6e A5Af gAt) a beAj t)^ a rijojt bo 86a- 
T)ATi9 Aijt be/ 5i8eA6 b'6]|t3i8 ptjA feA|*ATb A5AT bo ]t]i) 
urbAl-po|*Ai3 bujrjT). C10& c|i4Vcc c^itil^ pcA 0|itT)fA Ajt 
At) l&cAi|t ^t), A3A]* t)10|t A]^3 t)eAC fit) o|ttt)f A ACC Cao^Icc, 
A3Af bo b] b'A feA3CA0ine 30 n)6|i. ' C]teAb At) feA3CA0]r)e 
bo 50] (A|t -peAit t)A leAc-ujtfAr)) a CbAO]lce, acc fel|t3e 
Ati^Ac A3Af cAbAi|t beoc leAc Af bo TtojA cjobituib '|* At) 
b-pAicce Cttft) T^blW ?' t)o |t]r) CAO^lce AtblA8 f]t), A5Af 

CU3 l^t) t)A 1)-6Af3]tA|8e utijA le-\TC A3Af CU5 8AtbfA ], A3Af 

b'lbiof beoc A^fce, A3Af bo b] blAf tocaIa u)pce At) feA8 
h]OTf b'A b-ol; A3Af Ma]* At) bon^blAif At) tAt) bo cu^^teAf 
bAtt) ceAT)T) ], 3Ufi feiTt3i8 3Aece cfto8 A3A|* A|t3eAt)tiA aij 
b^TI* bAti), A3A]' 30 b-cAi)3AbAit A|cib]3e t)1Tbe cu3Atu; 
A3Af v] n)6|t 3uit Ti7i0T)i)-Aict)i5eA8 1196, A3Af bA ti^o 30 
n)d\i feA3CAO]i5e CbA0]lce f A ti)e]f6 be^c tijA^t x]t) i)^ f^n)' 
pcA itoirije fip; 30 t)-b»bATttc 63IAOC i)a leAC-uit|*Aij le 
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before which spread a lawn upon which were two fountains; 
at the brink of one fountain lay a rude iron vessel, and a vessel 
of bronze at the brink of the other. Those we raet in the 
house were, an aged hoary-headed man standing by the door 
jamb to the right hand, and a beautiful maid sitting before 
him; a rough, rude, huge giant before the fire, busily cooking 
a hog ; and an old man at the other side of the fire, having an 
iron-grey head of hair, and twelve eyes in his head, while the 
twelve sons (germs) of discord beamed in each eye : there was 
also in the house a ram with a white belly, a jet-black head, 
dark-green horns, and green feet ; and there was in the end 
of the house a hag covered with a dark ash-coloured garment : 
there were no persons in the house except these. The man at 
the door-post welcomed ua ; and we five, h.aving our five 
hounds with us, sat on the floor of the iruighean. ' Let sub- 
missive homage be done to Fionn Mac Cumhaill, and his 
people,' said the man at the door-post. ' My case is that of 
a man begging a request, but obtaining neither the smaller nor 
the greater part of it,' said the giant ; nevertheless he rose up 
and did respectful homage to us. After a while, I became 
suddenly thirsty, and no person present perceived it but Ca- 
oilte, who began to complain bitterly on that account. ' You 
have no cause to complain, Caoilte,' said the man of the door- 
post, ' but only to step outside and fetch a drink for Pionn, 
from whichever of the fountains you please.' Caoilte did so, 
and fetched the bronze vessel brimful to me, and gave me to 
.drink ; I took a drink from it, and the water tasted like honey, 
while I was drinking, but bitter as gall when I put the vessel 
from my hps ; so that darting pains and symptoms of death 
seized me, and agonising pangs from the poisonous draught. I 
could be but with difficulty recognised ; and tlie lamentation of 
Caoilte, on account of my being in that condition, was greater 
than that he had before given vent to on account of my thirst. 
The man of the door-post desired Caoilte to go out and bring 
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CAOilce bul AtpAc A3Af beoc bo't) ciobjtAib eile bo ca- 
b<v]|tc cu5Art)f A : 50 i)-beAit]ti)A CAO]lce ahjIa fir), 30 b-ctt5 
Isxv T)A b-eA|-5|tAi6e ^Afii^uibe 6115*117 ; a-^^x T*®! T'eAb a 
b-6lA Sati) t)1 b-f uA|tAi* bo ceArjrjcA caca tjA cotblAw \i]^n) 
beA5-^ulAD5 bA njo liotij r)i>, x]V le i;a ^-eiftbe; A3Af n)A|i 
bo cuifteAf boro' ceAijf) 1, c^ir)]6 rtjo Sajc A3Af ti)o 6eAlb 
pfe^ij o|irt), ASA]* bA luipijeAC luAc-3&i|ieAC le tt)' lijujocifi 

" Jr Aijr) fit) b'^jAf ftAi& i^eAjt Ai) qj;e, ' A|t b|tuice Ar; rbuc 
bo b] TAT) 3-co]ite ?' 'Jf bjtuice/ A^t At) c-acac, 'a5A]* 
CAb|tAi8 A ]io]r)T) bAti^rA ?' ' C^teAb At) |toit)i5 cit5Ai]* untie ?' 
A|i |:eAji Ao q3e. ' 'Ctt3Af ceACftATt)A6 6ei]te b'^bpot) 

A3A]* b'A CO]t),' A|t AI)C-ACAC, ' ASA]* At) ceAC[tArbA& 6e|iie 

eile bo ceAcfiAfi 65IAOC T-bliJtJj ^B^-V ^t) ceAc|tArbA& ijotJ 
bAii) ffe(t); A5AT A bfto]Tt) A5A|* A c^fi|t bo't) r5ol63 ub Aft 
AT) b-CAob caU bo't) ceTt)s> A5A]* bo't) c<^lll-i5 ub f jAjt ])* At) 
3-cu]l j A3AT A cuft-ttj*5Al bu]C]*e a3A]' bo't) 1V5Jot) 03 ub a 

C-f OCAjtl.' ' )t* b]t]ACA]t &ATbf a/ A|t fe.A-\i AT) ci5e, ' 3U|t 

iijA]c bo ]t0]i5t)ir !•' 'Jr b]tiACA]t SAti^fA, A|t At) 7te]ce, 
• 3U11 Ab olc At) tto]t)r) 6ATt)i*A 1, 6|]t bo 6eA]troAbA njfe -pfeio 
uitDpe, A3Af A3A. ]t^i& fit), CU3 fi6e A^t At) 3-ceAC|tAti)Aiij 
bo b] A]t b&AlAjb TOO ceACftAift 65IAOC p&it) A3A|* ixu5 leif 
ir At) 3-cu|l ], A5Af ]t6 5*b A3A b-lceA&. )f At)t) fit) ^o 
gAbAbAji AT) ceACitA|T A t)-felt>KeACc bo le]6 a 3-clo]6]Tbe 
A3 lA^t)-buAlA At) tie]ce, 3]&eA& V]o\i cu||i fiTj A^ti, acc 
Att)u]l bo f3]t)t)FeAbA0i]* bo cloc r)d bo CA|t|tu]5; 3uit 
b'&]3]ot) bojb ya]6e ^oija t)-lot)Ab ffefij a pif. 't)A^ itjo 
CUJf/ A|t At) C-65-lAOC 10t)A ItAbAbA^t At) bA fu]l b6A3, 'if 
n)Ai|T3 b'A|i Ab cuibeAccA At) ceACftA]t 65IAOC bo lfe]3lof 
b'AOt) cAefiA ATpA^T) A 5-cuib b'-|ce b'A t)-A]Tt)&eoTt) lot)A 
b-fiA5t)Aife/ A5Af ATT fit) b'&iit5T8 cutt) At) ■\%e]ie, A5Af 

5AbAf A|l A COfA^b fe; 30 b-CU3 U]1CAlt AlT)Ti)1l) AC-5A|tb 

cA|t bojtuf ATDAC bo' I) fie]ce, 30 b-cA]tlA ceAjic a &fton)A ]te 

lA|l, A3Af V] f ACATt)A1|t 6 fit) ATt)AC fe. Jf 5A]]t]b t)A bjAIS 
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me a drink from the other fountain. Caoilte obeyed, and 
brouglit THe the iron vessel brimful. I never underwent so 
much hardship in battle or conflict as I then suffered, while 
drinking, in consequence of the bitterness of the draught ; but 
as soon as I put the vessel from my lips, I recovered my own 
colour and appearance, and that gave joy and happiness to 
my people." 

"The man of the house then asked if the hog which was in 
the boiler was yet cooked. ' It is cooked,' replied the giant, 
' and allow me to divide it.' ' How will you divide it ?' said 
the man of the house. ' I will give one hind quarter to Konn 
and his hounds ; the other hind quarter to Fionn's four men ; 
the fore part to myself ; the chine and rump to the old man, 
who sits at the opposite side of the fire, and to the hag in 
yonder corner ; and the giblets to you, and the young woman 
who is opposite to you.' ' I pledge my word,' said tlie man 
of the house, ' you have divided it very fairly.' ' I pledge 
my word,' exclaimed the ram, ' that the division is very unfair, 
so far as I am concerned, for I have been altogether forgotten.' 
And so saying, he immediately snatched the quarter that lay 
before my four men, and carried it away into a corner, where 
he began to devour it. The four men instantly attacked the 
ram all at once with their swords, but, though they laid on 
violently, it did not affect him in the least, and the blows fell 
away as from a stone or rock, so that they were forced to re- 
sume their seats. ' Upon my veracity, he is doomed for evil 
who owns as companions such four fellows as you are, who 
tamely suffer one single sheep to carry away your food, and 
devour it before your faces,' exclaimed the man with the twelve 
eyes ; and at the same time going up to the ram, he caught 
him by the feet, and gave him a violent pitch out of the door, 
so that he fell on his back on the ground ; and from that time 
we saw him no more. Soon after this the hag started up, 
and having thrown her ashy-grey coverlet over my four men, 
11 
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flfj 3"T* ^1T*31^ ^^ CAiUeAc' Ag^f ^u]i ca^c a b-lopA|t 
05A^-5lAf A|i Tijo ceACTtA^ 65IAOC, 50 T)-!3eA|titT)A ce^cite 
1"eAt)oi|ti8 c]i]0VVA cr\r)v-)xle 6]oh ! 2l|i a ^A^cf ^t) Tit) bAtb- 
^A bo jjAb uAtbAt) A5Af itD-eA5lA nje^ A5Af at) cai) bo 

tb0CA13 65IAOC 1)A leAC-U11|*A1) fit), A bubAi]ic l]OrTJ bul^OTtA 
f A^tttAb ffe^t) A3Af fl^O CeAt)T) bO cup, lOTJA UCC A5Af COblA. 

■iDo ]iiT)eAT : A5Af b'6-i|i3i8 At) cAiUeAC AjAf bo bA]T) a 
b-lot)A|t bArt) ceACfiA]t 65IAOCJ AgAf lAH t)-bui|*eAcc 6Att)]-A 
f uA^tAf ]0t)A itACCA^b T:fe]t) lAb ; A5Af bA luAcj&nteAC 
l]Orr)|"A fjt). ' 21 fh]f)V>' A]x 05IA06 T)* leAC-u|t]*At), ' Ai) 
•)0t)3r)A leAc|*A fuise A5Af 6(abu5A& at) qje fo ?' ^o 
SeATtbAf t)Ac i;aca |tiATr) iOT)5t)A bA rbo liotT) i;&]t) 't)^ &• 
' 2t)&7]*eA65' ipt)eofAb f feit) •* S-^IaU fub bu]c/ A^t At) c-65- 

IaOC. ' 2lt) C-ACAC Ub bo C0t)A7tCA]f A|t b-CU]]-, A5Af At) 

Ttjuc A5 -cjitfeACAS A t)-5lAic T)A 5A'|ble, A ]*& fub caU &, 
A5A|* AT) leif je If Ait)Ti7 bo ; A5Af a f ^ f o Attj f ocAijtf e 

AT) 1t)5lot) bo h] b'A f5UAbA, feA8ot), At) TT)6At)t"T)t)*; <!^3Af f3U- 

AbA At) TbeAt)t)'Dt)A At) leir^fi l6 j 6i|t cfe-jb At) tbeAtjijnjttA le 

p|tAp t)A ful Tt)A]t t)A b-Cfe]& AT) cof le bliA^Ait). 2lt) f30- 
I032 ub CaU t)A ful t)1ATt)&A, At) fAOgAl C|Allu]5CeA|t Af, 

A5Af ]f c|ie|fe T)^ 3AC t)eAC fe; •A5Af bV 6eA|tbA6 fit) bo 
cu^t fS At) 7ie]ce A^t t)eiTi)t)1- 2lt) T(ie]i& ub bo coTjATiCAif, 
ciot)T)CA AT) bu]T)e cuT5ceA]i le]f. 2lt) CAiUeAC ub caUj 'At) 
c^iTtje ] f eit), A3Af cjtjoi) a })-&AbAC bo ceAcitAjt 65IAOC ; 
A3Af At) bA qobftAib Af A^t ibif at) bA 613, At) b]i6A3 A3Af 
At) ■pi|t|t)T)e^ cu]3C6Aji AfbA; 6(ft ]f TtJiljf le bu]t)6 At) 

• CAiUeAc, -\c. Old age is aptly represented as a withered hag clad in 
a motley garment. The Hindoos consider that CaU, caiUbac ? was Fe- 
male Time ; she is represented holding a scimitar in her hand Asiat. 

Trans, vol. III. p. 46. 

^ S30I65, in the present common acceptation of the word, means far- 
mer ; but it also means old man. An old man having twelve glancing 
vigilant eyes is a beautiful picture of the world. 

' 2I17 1)1)116^5 A5ur Ai) pl)iW)')e. Falsehood and Truth are beautifully re- 
presented as draughts quaffed by the thirsty from two fountains : the 
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metamorphosed them into four withered drooping-headed old 
men ! When I saw that I was seized with great fear and 
alarm ; and when the man of the door-post perceived this, he 
desired me to come over to him, place my head on his bosom, 
and sleep. I did so ; and the hag got up, and took her co- 
verlet off my four men ; and, when I awoke, 1 found them 
restored to their own shape, and that was a great happiness to 
me.' ' rionn,' asked the man of the door'post, ' do yon 
feel surprised at the appearance and arrangements of this 
house ?' I assured him that I never saw anything which sur- 
prised me more. ' Well then I will explain the meaning of 
all these things to you,' said the man. ' The giant carrying 
the grunting hog between the prongs of the iron fork, whom 
you first saw, is he who is yonder, and his name is sloth : she 
who is close to me, is the young woman who had been forcing 
him along, that is energy ; and energy compels sloth for- 
ward with her ; for energy moves in the twinkling of the eye, 
a greater distance than the foot can travel in a year. Tlie old 
man of the bright eyes yonder, signifies the world ; and he 
is more powerful than any one, which has been proved by his 
rendering the ram powerless. That ram, which you saw, sig- 
nifies the CRIMES of the man. That hag there beyond is 
withering old age, and her clothing has withered your four 
men : the two wells, from which you drank the two draughts, 
mean falsehood and truth ; for while telling a He one finds 

■water of Truth was bitter and disagreeable to the taste but wholesome to 
the thirsty, while that of Falsehood was sweet, but afterwards caused 
aching pain and torments. Great powers were attributed by the ancients 
to their sacred fountains. We read in Stanihurst of a well at Old Leigh- 
lin, by which people used to swear, when drinking of the water ; but 
whoever had the temerity to sweax falsely, the water would spout forth 
from him as if his entrails had been bored in order to give it a passage. 
In the leAbATi biteAcijAch (Irish Version of Nennius, edited by the Eev. 
Dr. Todd for the Archaeological Society, p. 210), we read— " Oa copAT* 
flleb 11) amcenAjb o irttift Waca rAjn ; njAttb ro ceroitt jij cj bU|rer n 6AU 
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b|t6A5 *5^ b&AijATb, ^"S^x ir re'<'^Ttb ^A 6eoi5 ] ; A^^y Cu- 

AWA A b-JWir^lUll- T17'A1T)1t17n l^^lt), ASAf T)] At)r) ^O 3tjAc- 

Ai5itT) bejc ; A3A]- cus^r 5Ti^*5 feAStpAii-eAC Sujcfe a pblPP, 
A|t,tT)6Ab b-e-*3t)<'>' 'i^'B^V c-6i|t&eA|tcAi|*, jujt Ab u^nje ■\-]t) 
bo cui|teA^ Ti" TjA |iAccAib ^Ab A|t bo ciotjt), iot)u|* 50 
b-^ATC|r|r)i) cii ; A5Ar bA ' o^BeAcc fhjVV 50 ceAC CbuAij- 
TJa' A]T)]n7 At5 T5^ll-n 3° bei|te ai) b0TbA]T) ; a^A]* cAbA^]! 
bo rbu]T)ciTt A t-yocA']-}} feAfcA, a5A]* coblui5 a 5-cui5iojt 
50 tTjAibTot)T).' 2l5A]* bo it^ijeATOATit attjIa ^in, a5A|' A|t 
Tr)U|*5lA6 6uit)T) A]* ] ^ic A 7iAbATT)Ai(t, A]i Tt^ullAC CbAi^tpr) 

7^eA|t5<Vll, ASA]* ^|t S-CO^t) A5Af A]t T)-A1]ttT) 10T)&|t b--pOCAl|t. 

3"?* Ab fe ]*it) |;uat51a& bo ce^Tce a CboTj&^T)/' A]t "pioot), 
" A5A]* cjteAb bo bei^i o|tc be^c rtjAp. xo 3^t) coblA bo 66a- 
T)Atb; 6i|t If ^AbA le |;eA]t cocn)A]|tce njt)^ jat) bul bo 

" l.fei5 Af A "pbint)/' ATI CoT)^T), " oi|t !]• 5Ai|tib lit)i) beic 
A5 CAOirbrjeAT* coTb|i&6 le cfeile 5u|- b-c|i&]-cA, A5A]' AbAift 
lionj Atjo^f c& T)-beA|ii5A6 atj <t)o]tb "pblATjij' A]t b-cu]- ^ 
t)-&i|iiT)T), A5UT* c& lioT) bo bj A5^ b&AtjArb ?" 

" 21 bfeA^tj-A A pT]t]T)T)e X]V T*F^j" ^jt "piorji). " 'Cui 
tt)]c CeAjtttjAbA 2t)]l-beoil n)]C at) "DeA^Ab^, bo it^o a 



t)A]. CiiA TlWceti utTjotiTio V'> "^fl poi^ TT) coputi i)-Ail[ ACfiAis coij bAift^ 11) 
c| i}A ij-becA, C00A& Ajfi lAc lATtjuja SAciie « casaU acc miper ce5Ti)ftB 
ctioicl)." The following is the translation given in that publication. — 
" There are two wells in Airthera. to the eastward of Armagha. He 
who tastes of one of them is immediately dead. If the other well is 
gazed upon three times, it immediately swells and drowns the person 
who so gazes. Hence it is people dare not touch them, except wretches 
(i.e. the desperate) alone." In a note. Airthera is said to be Oiriar in 
the county of Armagh, and the wonder is then diflerently described. 
" ZlcAjc &A qbttAib A ij-OiTtttceATiAib .1. 2l|ib ?I)aca x°]^-, T) =1 ibe^r Mrq 
]0 &A1%A cibttAS b|6 cfiu, T bi6 tAesUcb, li) q ibeAi" ATto|le, -\ i)i ireAf 
ijecIjcAti tec A ceile, coi)a6 Ajtie tin "Ja UnjAti uitce ijeccAjti bjb 6'ol." 
Thus translated : — " There are two wells in Oirthear, viz. east of Ard- 
macha ; the person that drinks the water of one of the wells will be poor, 
and the person that drinks the water of the other will be rich ; and no one 
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it sweet, but it becomes bitter at the last. Cuanna from In- 
iiistuil is my own name; I do not reside here, but having 
conceived a wonderful love for you, Eioiin, on account of 
your superiority in wisdom and general celebrity, 1 therefore 
put those things into the way before you, in order that I might 
see you. And this story shall be called, to the end of the 
world, the Hospitality of Cuanna's House to Fionn. Let you 
and your men come together, and do ye five sleep until morn- 
ing.' Accordingly we did so, and, when we awoke in the 
morning, we found ourselves on the summit of Cairn Fearg- 
aill, with our hounds and arms by us. So there is the answer 
to your question, O Conan," said Fionn; " and what is the 
reason you remain as you are, and go not to sleep ?" 

" Cease, Fionn," replied Conan, " for it seems but a short 
time as yet that we have been engaged in pleasant conversa- 
tion ; so now tell me, where the Dord Fian was first made in 
Erin, and how many men were employed in making it." 

" I will tell you the truth about that matter," said Fionn. 
" Eathoir, Ceathoir, and Teathoir, the three sons of Cearmad 

knows one of them from the other, and therefore no person dare drink 
the water of either of them." It would he an almost endless task to enter 
upon the supernatural properties attributed to lakes, riyers, and wells 
by the pagans of Ireland, as well as by those of almost all countries of 
the world. However, to shew that a belief, analogous to that of the 
ancient Irish, in the supernatural properties of water, still exists in the 
east, it is sufficient to mention the three lakes in the countries adjacent 
to the Nile, whose names are derived from dsru, tears, according to the 
Puranas. The name of the first is Socdsru, or Tears of Sorrow ; the se- 
cond is called Hershdsru, or Tears of Joy ; the third, Ananddsru, or 
Tears of inward pleasurable sensation. There are many strange legends 
recorded in the Puranas concerning these lakes. — Vide Asiat. Trans. 
vol. III. p. 341, Vide note infra. 

' Ootts irjAi) appears to have been a wind instrument of music ; it is 
celebrated in all Fenian poems, and supernatural powers are often attri- 
buted to its notes. 

» Zv-] vi)]C CeAtinjASA SJ^jlheojl tijic Ai) tJAsfeAe. Tuatha Dedanan chiefs, 
and, probably, celebrated musicians. Dagdae, in our text corruptly 
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T)-6]ititj,> A|t b-cu]- 1 ; eAcoi|t, CeAcoiTt, A5Af DeAcojit, 
A t)-AT)TOor)T)A ; A3AT T)AeT)ri)Ait bo b^ b'A ye\r)}n) ; ASAf "pArA 
Tr)ic Cot);ivii)^ bo ji]ve 'oa &IA15 rif ^5 A5Ar T)Aei)tt)A|t bo 
cat)a6 leif fe, t)o 30 |tJiiT)i6 r^ "Jir® ^ •^S'^^f CAesAb caijat 
llomrA &;. 5un Ab fe ri" ^«at51a6 bo ce]^ce, A Cboi)&iD," 
A|t pioipr). 

" Beifi buA& ASA]- be^TOAcc," A|i CoijAi?, " A5Af iijt)!]- 
bAti) Aijoii" cAi]ibeAcc Bbn^li? ^S^r SseoUps' ^}oz; 

tieAJAii, was supposed to have been the great deity of the Tnatha De- 
danans, or the sun. AH the druids of this people were called CUijij 
tJAjSAe, or Deaghadh, and an individual in the text is called rt)Ac ax) 
ti456A6, (with the article ai)) son of the Dagdae, a mode of expression 
in Irish calculated to show that this being was not of the human race. 
Among the Hindoos, the ^'Illth of Cartica, or Aswina, was dedicated to, 
or called Daghda, in a note ; the days caUed Daghda, or burnt, are va- 
riable, and depend on some inauspicious conjunction. Vide Asiat. Re- 
search, vol. III. p. 263. 

' tJo ft]i)i) A ij.emvv. Made in Ireland. From this mode of express- 
ion it appears that the sotis V^^V was not first invented in Ireland. 
« 1=ACA CotjAji), a Fenian chieftain. 

3 bpAi) A5Ar SseoUioj. Names of Fionn's favourite hounds. So^o. 
Ia1i)5 is sometimes written ceolbirjn, sweet-voice, of which the name in 
common use is undoubtedly a corruption. On the metamorphosis of hu- 
man beings into wolves, among the wonders of Ireland (see leAbATi 
bfieACtjAc, edited by tlieRev. Dr. Todd, Introduction, pp. 204, 205). And 
in a note, another version is given as follows : — " Alcaic Attojle bAiije a 
ij-eitjo" •'• nl 1-Ai5i)e l^AelAjo A i)-0n>A)5e, C]A5Ai& a itjcbcAjb njAc Cjtte, 
]!) cAii ir All leo, T njAttbAib i)A l)-l')*'lle vo bei* IJA njAC Cjfie, ^ i^AsbAiS A 
cotipu fell), 10 cAi) ciASAib Ar <)A conitAcI)CA)b Aicbqisis &1A ji)Uii)cejtAib 
CA1) A coftpu&o curi)rcu5A6, ah 6ia cunjfcAiaceit i)i ^ecpAft ceAcljc cAmt 
At i)A cofipAjb ; 1 SjA ciVAcl)cnAi5ceit ATijuicb beib i)A citecbcA fiij i)A co|i- 
pAib Aij&t'JA ci5A]b T bi5 10 ^eoil beAtt5 caicai& Anjuicl) ai)A pAclAib." 
i.e. " There are certain people in Eri, viz. the race of Laighne Faelaidh, 
in Ossory ; they pass into the forms of wolves whenever they please, 
and kill cattle according to the custom of wolves, and they quit their 
own bodies ; when they go forth in the wolf-forms, they charge their 
friends not to remove their bodies ; for if they are moved, they will not 
be able to come again into their bodies ; and if they are wounded while 
abroad, the same wounds will be on their bodies in their houses ; and the 
raw flesh, devoured while abroad, will be in their teeth." The account 
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Milbheoil, son of Deaghadh, were those who first made it in 
Erin ; and nine men were accustomed to play upon it. Fatha 
son of Couan made it after that, and nine men were wont to 
perform upon it, until it reached my time, and I employ fifty 
men to play it : so this is the solution of your question, 
Conan," said Fionn. 

" Win victory and blessings," said Conan, " and inform me 
what kindred have Bran and Sceoluing to you, where it was 

of two wolves, a man and wife, given by Giraldus Cambreusis, alluded 
to in the Introduction, p. 46, is that they were transformed into wolves 
every seventh year, in consequence of a curse imposed upon them by 
St. Naal, or Natalis, Abbot of Kilmanagh in the county of Kilkenny. 
This Saint flourished in the sixth century, and the cause of the curse, 
no doubt, if it was ever pronounced against them, was their obstinacy 
in adhering to the wicked abominations of paganism. Those human 
wolves had been banished to Meath, where they met a priest in the wood 
where they concealed themselves. The incident is said to have taken 
place a short time before the arrival of Cambrensis in Ireland. Vide 
leAbAft bncAcijAcI), (Ed. by Rev. Dr. Todd, p. 204, note.) The fol- 
lowing is a portion of the wolves' address to the priest: — " De quodam 
hominum genere sumus Ossyriensium ; undo quolibet septennio per im- 
precationem sancti cujusdam Natalis, scilicet Abbatis, duo, videlicet, 
mas et foemina, tam a formis, quam a finibus exulare coguntur. For- 
mam enim humanam prorsus exuentes induunt lupinam. Complete vero 
septennii spatio, si forte superstites fuerint, aUis duobus ipsorum loco 
simili conditione subrogatis, ad pristinam redeunt, tam patriam, quam 
naturam." — Top. Dist. 2, c. 19. The notion of human beings having 
been changed into wolves is not peculiar to Ireland. Lycaon was changed 
into a wolf by Jupiter, because he served up the body of a hostage as 
food for the deity. 

" Territus ille fugit, nactusque silentia ruris, 
Exululat, frustraque loqui conatnr ; ab ipso 
CoUigit OS rabiem, solitae cupidine caedis 
Vertitur in pecudes; et nunc quoque sanguine gaudet.' 
Ovid Metam. Fab. VII. v. 18. 

Peti-saca of the Hindoo raytliology had the power of separating his 
soul from his body. S. Natalis lived in the VI, as the learned Editor 
of the leAbAti btteAcijAc asserts, and the wolves in the XII century, 
and the Saint could scarcely have inflicted his curse upon individuals 
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C10t)t)Af T^UAltAlf ]Ab, A5A|* C]* T)<X C^t] rt)TC 1T)^C<XTt bo b] ACO 

A b-7^iAT)T)ui5eAcc ?" 

" )r)T)e6|*Ab nrj bujc," A|t "piootj. " peAcc jjaot) S'a 
b-c^1T)i8 TOO rb^cAin A|i cuA]|tb cu5ATt)|*A, 6A6ot), 2t)u]t- 

^lApt) 2t)UT)5-CAOTb' ir)510t5 ■CbAl65 ti^^C MuA5AC, A5A]* A 

be]|tbfiu|i njAiUe jit, feA6or), T!^u|iTtA]T)T) msioi) 'CbAlSs; 
A5A]* bo b'j b^ ]ti5 "peitjije 111a6 aid ■^oc«.]'\iye ; JollArjb 
&ACCAC, A5A|* T^eAnsuf f]or)v-n)0]i, bA ttjac CA(f CuA]l- 
5t)e j ASAj* bo bi )oUAT)r) 6accac A3 fll^S® T*® 'CuT;iT;iA]vVy 
A5A|* bo 3|t&6Ai5 30 TTj6|t 1 5 A3A7* cit5A^A 60 ] A]t coibce, 

feA&OTJ, A]t A T:A5AiI ]*l^t) bAIT) At) CAT) bO 1AT1fUTT)T) 1,^ A5AT 

TIAt)A TTjA^ce T)A "p&iTjtje leiT i-^t); A5AT if A&bA|t ^A 
T)-beA|t|tA 6An) |-]i)j ^aSot), leAijij^T) tt)d^ 1*15®^ ^'o b^j A5 
JoUat)tj, 6A&01;, U.cc-6eAlb, 11531015 |t]3 Coile]T) "pej&ljrpe ; 
A3A|* bob' eA3Al lioiijfA ] bo Tb^Ue "CbuititAiijo^) 3WT^Ab Ayt 

r]T) CU5Af AT TDO UlTb r^lt) A U^Tb Olflt) 1, A5Af CU3 Ol^tJ 

A lAjrb CbAoilce ], A3Af CU3 CaojIcs a l^^tb ibic I.U5A16 
], A3A|* CU3 TtJAc l,u5Ai6 A lA^n) <t)blAiitT)ubA U] 4)bwibT)e 1, 
CU3 t)]AtttT)uib A l^Ttb 3boiU Tbic 2t)6i|tT)e ], cu3 5oll * 
l&iTb l-ugAiS L^tbA TT)Ac 6;o5AiT) 'CajIis ], a3A]* cu3 l,u- 
3Ai8 A l^^tb JoUat)!) 6accai5 !• ' ^r ■'''TblA bei]t]TD at) 105101) 

buic' Alt l,U5Al6j 6A80t), AT) CAT) IT TOIClb le "plOTjT) A b"!'*?*- 

ltAi8j cuTA b'A cAbAi|tc bo x^^V tOAit it buAl; A3AT ltu5 
JoUatjt) leiT b'A q3 T^li) i cAit feiT t)a 3-coit)31oU Tit) J A3AT 
bo bi Ai5e 50 b-cAitlA cAob-citonj coitiiAc uAi8; A5AT bo 
cuAiS At) leAT)t)^T) T15e V]V )ollAit)t) bo lOotJTui^e 'CbuT*" 
■ftAiot) A mode TtjAiljTe, A5AT A bubAiitc. ' bo cunt ')~]Oi)i) 



who lived at least five centuries after his time. Therefore the vrhole is 
nothing else but a story founded on the lingering belief cherished by 
certain individuals in the pagan doctrine of the transmigration of the 
soul into other bodies. If there be any ground for the belief held by 
some old folks, that there is, or was, not long since, in Tipperary, a 
family who wore wolves' tails, we may conclude that the belief in the 
incidents given above, is by no means extinct, and that the descendants 
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you found them, and who were the three half brothers by the 
mother's side, that they had in the "Fenian ranks?" 

"I will tell you about that," said Fionn. " Muirrionn 
Mongcaemh, daughter of Tadhg son of Nuaghat, my mother, 
once paid me a visit, on which occasion she was accompanied 
by her sister Tuirreann, daughter of Tadhg : there were at 
that same time with me two princes, chiefs of the Penians of 
Ulster, loUann Eachtach and Peargus Fionn-mdr, sons of Cas 
Cuailgne. lollann Eachtach was paying his addresses to Tuir- 
reann, and was deeply in love with her, and I gave her to him 
in marriage upon certain conditions, namely, that she should 
be restored safe to me, whenever I demanded her, and that 
the Fenian chiefs should become sureties for her safe return. 
The reason I demanded that was, lollann was attended by a 
familiar female spirit named Uchtdealbh (Fair-bosom) daugh- 
ter of the king of Coillen Feidhlim, and being apprehensive 
she might destroy Tuirreann, I therefore gave her from my 
hand into that of Oisin ; Oisin gave her into the hand of Ca- 
oilte ; Caoilte gave her into the hand of Mac Luigheach ; Mac 
Luigheach gave her into the hand of Diarmuid O'Duibhne ; 
Diarmuid gave her into the hand of Goll son of Moirne ; Goll 
gave her into the hand of Lugliadh Lamha, son of Eoghan 
Taileach ; and Lughaidh gave her into the hand of lollann 
Eachtach, saying : — ' I deliver to you this young woman upon 
the condition that when Fionn thinks proper to demand her, 
you shall restore her safe, as in duty bound.' After that mu- 
tual engagement, lollann conducted her to his own house, and 
she remained with him until she became pregnant. That fa- 
miliar spirit of lollann paid Tuirreann a visit, under a dis- 

of Faelaidh of Ossory still retain their wolfish predilections and possibly 
have tails. 

1 ?t)u|t|tA7i)5 ^mj^cAert), See Introduction to Battle of Gabhra, p. 1 1. 

' A curious marriage ceremony of the pagan Irish. 

' leAijAtj Sl5e. Vide Introduction. 
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beACA A3Ar fl^itjce cugAb a TtiosAp,' Ajt fi, A3AT a bu- 
bAijtr leAC 'o]ijeAC toa^c bo SfeAijAtij, AgAf ca^x liotDfA 
AnjAC 30 tiAbjtAb beAS^u ^ocaI f^ioc; 6ijt ac& beii:i|i oitnj/ 
^15 *^ T'SP'? ATijAC l&, A3Af A17 CA1J c«iiij)& catijaU o'tj 
b-ceAc; bo cATt|iA]t)3 ai) BacIac i:leAf3 bo^lbce b]tA0|5- 
eAccA 6 i)A bjtAc, A5Af CU3 bttiUe b'^n 50 ij-beATiitijA yo]-^ 
Tt)]lcoij bob' A^lle bo'ij b|toij3 bAODDA bo'ij 115511), A3A]* ^u^ 
Ife 1 30 ceAc pbeA]t5UTA pblOT-l^lc, feA6op, 71]^ 21ca CIjac 
3t)eA5ftAi6e j' A5Af ii* Ari)lA bo bi 'p'eA|t3ur : bob' & aoij 
btt^i^e bA T)eATt)coi5Ai|te ^-ad borbAi) 6, asa^- t)] lArijcAiSe cd 
bo be^c 1 i)-A0i7 C15 lei|* ; 5i8eA&, a bubA^itc ai) 6acIac,* 
' bo cuiji pioiji) beACA A3Af ^-l^jijce cu3Ab, a 'pbe*Tt3«1t/ 
A^t X], ' A5Af A bubAi]tc leAC Ai) c-fOi5 rbllcoT) ^o bo leAf- 
uijAb 50 TtjAic i:^ t)A coitjije ^&ii), A.3A7* ac& cuA^pije "jijce, 
A5Af leAf Ai5ceAti 30 n)A]t l]bfi i, A3Ar tjA cAbAi]t feAl3 
b] 6 rijeAbocu]* a bjtu3A, A3Af b^A b-cu3Ai|t t)l buiSjoc piot)!) 
bjoc.' ' )op5r)A lion)i*A t]t)/ A]t 'peAii3ui*, ' oi|t acA a 
f]oy A3 T^iopt) T)AC b-i^uil TAT) borijAt) buitje i^- ijeAtpcoijAiiie 
'■D.iv Ti)ii*e, 3i&eA6 t)] 6ittlc6cA6 n^fe Tiorjp ^rA'tj 3-cfeAb cu fo 
bo cu]it ]•& cu3Arp.' " 

<DaIa "pbeAiisuif, If 5Aiitib 50 T)-beACAi& le ija co]1) 
b'-pjoi* A Tt)Aic]0TA, A3AT bo mr) cof5Aiit TT)6yt feil3e aij l^ 
fit), A3AT 3AC lis. e]\e 30 cioiji) n)]0TA : d]\i 1)] ^aca aot) 
bcACAbAc aUca b'A x^^h^ ^^ ciotjeAb Ai) cu A]Ti ; 3Uft rijfeA- 
bui5 A b|tu3 At) cAt) Til) 50 tjAc CU5A8 ^ia6ac a]]\te 6 fii> 

> 2lc CljAc ?l)exi5ttAi6e. The ancient name of Galway harbour. 

s CacUc, signifies a courier ; and strangely enough, those couriers 
were, many of them at least, females, as in the present case. leAbAit- 
cAH) was the favorite courier of Conchubar Mac Nessa, king of Ulster, 
and V)o3ii)Ai) was the courier of Cumhall. This jealous Leannan Sighe 
assumed the character of a courier in order to deceive her intended vic- 
tim. The Leannan Sighes always bestowed their affections on some mortal 
object, as appears from the account of them in our MSS. as well as in 
popular tradition. There is a curious story current among the people 
concerning the love which Cliodhna, the fairy princess, bore towards a 
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guised appearance, and seid, ' O princess, Konn wishes you 
long life and he^th, and desires you to exercise hospitality on 
a large scale ; come out with me until I speak a few words 
with you, as I am in a hurry.* The young woman accompa- 
nied her out, and when they were some distance from the 
house, she took her dark druidical wand from under her gar- 
ment, and having struck the young woman with it, metamor- 
phosed her into a greyhound, the handsomest that the human 
eye ever beheld, and brought her along with her to the house 
of Feargus Fionnliath, king of Ath-cliath Meaghraith. Now, 
this was the character of Fergus ; he was the most unsociable 
individual in the world, and he would not permit a hound to 
remain in the same house along with him. Nevertheless, the 
courier said to him, ' Fionn sends to greet you, wishing you 
long life and health, O Fergus, «nd requests you will take good 
care of this hound against his coming here ; she is heavy with 
young, therefore take particular care of her, and do not suffer 
her to hunt (after her foetus grows heavier) ; if you do other- 
wise Fionn will not thank you.' ' I am much surprised at this 
order,' replied Fergus, ' since Fionn well knows that there is 
not in the world a more unsociable being than myself^ yet I 
will not refuse Fionn's request respecting the first hound he 
ever sent me.' " 

As regards Fergus : he soon after brought out his hound 
to the chace to test her value : and made a great havoc in the 
hunt that day, and every other day, during a month ; for the 
hound never saw a wild animal that she would not run down. 
At the expiration of that time she grew heavy with young, so 



Munster chieftain ; she is said to have assumed the appearance of Siglile 
Ni MhaiTanan, a swineherd's daughter, and to have become a servant in 
the house of the young cliief s father, in which situation she managed by 
industry and good conduct to rise to the situation of a lady's maid in the 
family, and at last to win the affections of the object oi her love. 
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ArtjAc ; A5Af ]i6 l]OU yeA\\c AjAf ]*iott-]oi;iT)U]ijo "peAfijA]* 
be y]r) bo cor)^]h. t)o b] beAij pbeA|t5ui|* ]:6'i) Atfl x]V a 
T)-ATn7i-]|i A b-10T)T)bu5A6 : juyt Ab Aot) 0]6ce |ttt5 f] cIatji) 
A5A]- |tu5 Ao cii b&. co^leAT), eA6oT)j So& A3Af peAiicu. 
2lcc ceAi)T)A, bA 5i7^CAc le feAcc tD-bl]A5Ai)T)A 7»oiri)e ]']i), 
Aft ti)-b|teic clA]T)T)e bo tbrjAO] "pbeAitjuf a, pogrijoii' P3IAC 
bo ceAcc ATj oi6ce cfeAbijA AgAf at) leAijb bo bite^c len*. 
Ciob c|iAcc, cA]tlA feicleAT)!)^ A]t 'pbiow A 5-qor)r) bl^A- 
3AT)t)A. A5AT bo ]tit)ijeAbA|t oijeAcc a b-ci^ 7^beA^5U|"A 
f})^VV-^^^i■; A5AT bo fAOftAbAjt peAitsuj- o't) olc ]•]?) at) 
"pbotfjoitAic. 

<t)MA "pblt)!), lA|t 5-clof bo 1)AC ^Alb y]U]l A tbACA|t A5 

JoUaijt) 6accac : bo eA5Ai]t a 1"1^t)A A|i at; b-pg]!)!) 50 
]tA11)15 1,u5Ai& l^tbA t:& 6eoi5 > ^ZH ^"5 l-"5<^l6 * b|iiACA|i 
50 b-qob^iA ceATjT) JolUipt) i^Th^ovv, njutiA b-fA5A6 'Cuit- 
|iAiT)T) 7*l&tj beo le cAbAijtc a tj-pc a fl^ijA ^^it) : 5^1 
lAjtTt jollAT)tj c^iitbe ^e t)-fc>ul b'iA|t]tAi6 'CbuMtAiiji^e ; A5Af 
CU5 A b^iACAjt Tt)uijA b-fA5Ai6 ], 50 b-cioc|:A& f&)r) bo 
f A0|tA& O101CC Lu5Ai6, ASA]- CU5 LujAib AT) c^|]tbe ^jt) bo : 

5U|l gluAlf jolUtJT) AT)T) T]l) TTJAtt A |tAlb A leAlJtJ^l) f^ce, 

6a6ot), Ucc-beAlb, a Sjs CoTleA]T)' "pbe^SliToe ; 5U]t ■]r)V]X 
A co|*5 bf. " 2t)A]|'eA6/' A]t UccbeAlb, "b'A b-cujc&j-A 



' l^osiTlAtti signifies a giant as well as a pirate, probably because the 
Lochlonnachs or Fomorians, who settled on the coasts and islands of Ire- 
land, during the earliest periods of the colonisation of the country were 
giants as well as pirates. If we can give any credit to the assertions of 
Procopius, and the author of the Crymogma, or Antiquities of Iceland, 
those Fomorians were descendants of the gigantic Canaanites expelled 
by Josue from their country. 

2 ejcleAijt). The Editor has not met any notice of this being either 
in MSS. or traditional tales, but supposes her to have been a Leannan 
Sighe that attended Fionn. It is, however, recorded in tradition that 
she was the enchanted hound that rescued the infant from the grasp of 
the giant by gnawing off his arm, and that she preserved it until morn- 
ing. When Feargus and his people found the chamber, in which she 
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that she was afterwards led to the chace no more ; and I'ear- 
gus was filled wirh love and a strong passion for hounds ever 
after. The wife of Fergus happened to be confined about that 
time; and she gave birth to an infant the same night that the 
hound whelped two puppies, a male and female. It so hap- 
pened during the previous seven years, that whenever Fergus's 
wife was confined, a Fomorach used to come that same night, 
and carry away the infant. However, Eithleann met Fionn at 
the end of a year, and having arranged a hospitable meeting 
at the house of Feargus Fionnliath, they delivered Fergus 
from the plague of the Fomorach. 

As regards Fionn ; when he learned that his mother's 
sister was not living with lollann Eachtach, he insisted on the 
fulfilment of the pledge by which the Fenians were bound to 
restore her safely ; the pledge passed (from one to the other) 
to Lughaidh Lamha the last. Lughaidh pledged his word that 
he would bring the head of lollann to Fionn, unless he (lol- 
lann) would deliver to him Tuirreann alive and safe, that he 
might restore her to redeem his own pledge. lollann requested 
time to go in quest of Tuirreann, having pledged his word 
that if he was unable to find her, he would surrender himself, 
in order to free Lughaidh from his obligation. Lughaidh grant- 
ed him that request ; and lollann immediately proceeded to 
the Sighe of Coillean Feidhlim where Uchtdealbh, his Leannan 
Sighe, then was : he told her the purport of his visit. ' Well 



kennelled, full of blood, they were on the point of killing her, under 
the supposition that she had murdered the child ; hut they fortunately 
discorered their mistake in time to prevent so ungrateful an act. The 
same authority relates that the hound led Feargus and his people to the 
giant's cave, where they succeeded in killing him, and also recovered 
the seven children that had heeu previously kidnapped by him. The 
story is a pretty one, hut too long for insertion here. 

» Sise Cl]0]leA)t), often written ri^e (the rise), is supposed to have 
been a fairy palace, but often in Irish MSS. it signifies a druidical aca- 
demy of the Tuatlia Dedanans, the same as btiu and bnuisii). 
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cu^n AJAT r^^*)* 8Att)TA p&ti)' be^c t^^Iij n)A^ c§|le 50 i;6i]t- 
ceAijD bo beACA A5Ab, bo f A0|ti:uii9r) 6'ij 1J-3A& x^V cu." 
Cu3 JolUijt) f^i) bi, A3AT bo cuAi6 ^tt 50 qg "pbeA^tjurA 

"PblW-lfelC, A]l CIOIJT) T)A b-1t)S1l5e, A3Ar bO CU]|t 10T)A 

Ttiocc -pfeit) 1, 3Aiitib a'l) b-ci5 ahjac; A3Af cAt)3a. leiT ap 
Itjgioij cu3An)f Aj A3Af bo }r)V)T UcrbeAlb a he^t co|t|tA6 
ttoirb beic ^oija coip b], A3Af 30 jiu-^ b& cojle^rj, feA8oi) 
S06 A3Af ■peA|tcu; a3A]* a bubAi|tc b'A ttjo ito^A Iioidta a 
Ti)-beic 101JA i)-bA0ii)ib t»o pijA 3-cot)Aib 30 n)-biAbAoif 
atijIa. 21 bubA^cf A, " bA n)o Saw if&w bo beA^cA^&e jAb 
30 Tt)o T>03A liort) A nj-be^c ioi)A 3-cotjAib;" acc c6adija, 

&'lA|t7t X.U5A16 L^tijA lltA^ACC A COIttjbeACCA OTtTtJf A, feA8oi), 
■Cu^tflAIIJI) bo CAbAl^tC bo ^Ife^l) TOA]t tbtJAO], 'Cu3AT ;' A3At bo 

b1 Ai3e 30 1^3 cmu|t TOAc ttjAire &o, SaSoi), S3iAc-6tteAC, 
2lo63ivi) KuA&, A3Af CaoI Cii66a; A3AT at ^Ab ^it) i)a c]tT 

TIJ^C tD^CAJt AC^ a5 BftAI) A3Af A3 S3eolA1t)3 A b-'p^AIJIJAI- 

gcAcc : 3u]t Ab & ]*ionteA3ytA bo ceAfbA 8uic, a CboijA^tj/' 

A]t "plOTJIJ. 

" Be]]! buA& A3AT beAtrOAcc," A^t Cor)'Ai), " a ^^5 'pfeiijtje 
If ttjA]C At) c-eoluf CU3A1T bu^Dtj ; A3Af liji^lt ^'atij ATjo^f, 
c|teAb piic A|t l]ACA& ru, A3Af c|teAb p&c a b-cu5A& A^ble 
A^qfe bob' 3i)uif; A5Af ttjAf njAjib A|t bo coIaiw A3Af 
^UAijie Ai^njA A]t bo leACAjt ; a3A]' cA^ pA^b bo cA]iIa 8u]c a 
be^c ahjIa ?" 

" <t)o bfeAftfA A f ntii)r)e Tit) 8uic," Ajt "Fioijij. " 2loi) bo 
lAeqb b'A ^tAbAfA a T)-2llrbuii) leACAr)-Tbo|t LAi5eAT>i), A5Af 
rr)A]t]\i i)A pfe^Tjoe tpAille Ttprt), A3 ol A3AT A3 Ao^bi^eAf ; 
zl)>]r)\6 biAf bAi) bo 'CbuACA tie <DAijAii)t) 80 rAbA||tc corij- 

3ft^& A 1)-&|l)peACC bAnj, A3Af AC^lb ^OIJA ffeAC|lACA A3A. 



' Cu3Ar — bo bj Ajse. From the text it appears that the pagan Irish 
were not bound as man and wife during the period of the life of either, 
by their marriage rites. Tuirreann was given in marriage to Lughaidh 
Lamha, after she had been wife of loUann, and was his wife only until 
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then,' said Uclitdealbh, ' if you will consent to give me a 
pledge and bond that you are willing to have me as your spouse 
to the termination of your life, I will free you from your dif- 
ficulty.' loUann gave what she required : and she went to the 
house of Feargus Fionnliat.h, to fetch the young woman, and 
restored her to her natural shape, at a short distance from the 
house. TJchtdealbh brought the yonng woman to me, and 
informed me that she had been pregnant before her metamor- 
phosis into a hound, and had given birth to two puppies, a 
male and female. She told me also that whichever I chose 
them to be, either human beings or dogs, they should accor- 
dingly be such. I replied, that if they were to be given to 
me, I would prefer that they should remain hounds. In the 
meantime, Lughaidh Lamha requested that I should reward 
him for his guardianship by giving him Tuirreann to wife. I 
gave her ; and she remained with him, until she gave birth to 
three sons, namely, Sgiath Breac, Aodhgan Euadh, and Gael 
Crodha, and these are the three sons born of the same mother 
who gave birth to Bran and Sceolaing. Hence, this is the 
solution of your question, Conan," said Fionn. 

" Win victory and blessings, O Fenian king," said Conan, 
" for good is the information you have given us. Pray, tell 
me now what was the cause of your becoming grey — why a 
wonderful blemish was inflicted on your countenance — the 
weakness of death upon your frame — and a lifeless chiU on 
your skin, and how long you continued in that state ?" 

" I will tell you the truth about that," said Fionn, " One 
day, as I chanced to be engaged in carouse and pleasure in 
the great extensive Almhuin of Leinster, and the nobles of 
the Fenians with me, there came two Tuatha Dedanan women 
to offer me their joint love : they were sisters, and their names 

she had given birth to three sons. Numerous instances of this sort of 
voluntary divorce are found in our MSS. 
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ch)\6, feA6ot), 2t)|luAC|iA& A3Af 2li3ije a ij-Ai)n)ot)DA, b* 
1»3loi) CbuAilsDe ; aja^* cug 2li5r)e T-feAjtACAc tjac biA& a 
^eA|t ^fe^Tj liAc 50 b|tAc. 2l|t T)A clof Til) bo 2t)blluAC|iA8, 
bo ciOTOj-Aib TiuACA <De t)AT)Ait)ij Ai) A01) lotjAb : jufi bcAl- 
bAbA]t loc b|iA0i5eAccA' bo leic-cAO]b -j-lfeibe Cu]IIit)T) ; 
A3Af Y]\i Ai) borijAit) bo jtACAb yAX) loc bA liAc lAb;^ *5*r 
cAii)i8 A it|occ cilice ■\rr)-\^]te^ Ai|t i:aca t)a l)-2llrijuii5e : 50 
b-c^^tlA 8Arr)|*A beic Art) aotjaii Ajt At) b--pATCC6 at) cat) f]T); 
5Uft l&]5eAT T^eAb A^Tt njo copuib; a5A|" t)ac 5-cuaIa cu i)& 
bu^pe tpe Acc BjiAi) A3A1* S36oIait)ij at^^ii)) 30 b-c&i)3A- 
bAji CU3ATD ; 3U|t l6l5lOT A 3-c6rt)&&il t)a l)-eil]ce ^Ab, A3AT 
boleAijA^- ] 3AT)^iOf bo luce at) bA^le 6't) ^ic fjo 50 ^IjAb 
Ctt]ll]T)T) A 3-c]tioc CuAil5T)e* bA cuA^b, a ij-UlcA]b; A5Af 
5feTjt SAiit^b ACA& T)A b-fe^lice o ija coji) : T)iO]t 5lO]t|iA T)Jk 



' loc tJttAoj&exnccA, a druidical lake, viz. a lake formed for the purpose 
of druidical rites, or litt worship. 

« V)A IjAc jAb. The lake on Sliabh Guillen is beliered to be still pos- 
sessed of the power of changing the colour of the hair to a silvery grey. 
In the leAbAit btteACijAc mention is made of a well in Oirgialla, which 
changed the color of the human hair. " Cipti* 3AblA liuii) 1 i)-0iit5iAl- 
lAjb ; If] A Air&l vuilc SAit ACAbAti b-ic liACA FA cecAiti. The well of 
Gabhal Liuin in Oirghialla ; its property is, that human hair upon which 
it is poured will become immediately grey,'' pp. 194-195. It is a pity 
that we of the present day cannot identify the latter. Cambrensis 
writes of a well in Munster, which possessed the same property, and of 
another in Ulster, possessing a different one. " Est fons in Momonia, 
cujus aqua si quis abluitur, statim canus efficitur. Vidi hominem cujua 
pars barbae, lymphis istis lota, cants incanduerat, altera parte tota in 
sua natura fusca manente. Est e contra fous in Ultonia, quo si quis 
abluitur, non canescet amplius. Hunc autem fontem feminse frequen- 
tant, et viri caniciem vitare volentes. List. 2. c. 7. Dr. Lynch rates 
Cambrensis with much severity concerning these assertions, but our text, 
as well as the prevalent notions of the peasantry, will prove the injustice 
of liis invectives. Vide Introduction. 

' 21 tijocc eiljce ito-leice. For the history of Fionn's transformation 
by the machinations of this grey fawn, see the Fenian poem of the chace 
of Sliabh Guillen, printed with a translatJon, in Miss Brooke's Rdiquea 
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Were Miluchradh and Aine, daughters of Cuailgne. Aine 
boasted that her own husband should never grow lioary ; but 
when Miluchradh heard this, she summoned all the Tuatha 
Dedanans into one place, and caused them to make her a dru- 
idical lake on the declivity of Sliabh Cuilleanu ; if all the men 
in the world bathed in this lake they would become hoary. 
She (Miluchradh) came in the shape of a grey fawn upon the 
plain of Almhuin, when I chanced to be alone on the plain. 
I whistled to my hounds, but neither hound nor man heard 
me, except Bran and Sceoluing alone. When they came to 
me, I set them after the fawn, and they pursued her thence, 
without the knowledge of the people of the place, until they 
came to Sliabh Guillinn, in the district of Cuailgne of the 
north, in Ulster ; and though the distance of the hounds from 



of Irish Poetry, and a metrical translation of the same in Rev. Dr. Drum- 
mond's Ancient Irish Minstrelsy. 

* Sll^b CujUitji) A c-cftjoc CljUAilstje, Sliabh Guillen in the district of 
Cuailgne, that is, the mountain of Cuillean in the district of Cuailgne, 
or of Cooley, which district is now much limited. This district of an- 
cient Cuailgne was the patrimony of Cuchulainn, whose residence was 
the moat of Dundealgain, now called the moat of Castletown, alias Cas- 
tletown-Bellew. According to an old manuscript, now in the Library 
of the Royal Irish Academy, it extended from Gleann Righe, or the 
valley of the Newry River, to Glas Neara, or the mouth of the river of 
Annagasson to the south. Dundealgain is now erroneously called Dun- 
dalk, but the town of Dundalk is not Dundealgain, because the real 
Dundealgain is a mile to the north of the present town, and the Irish 
name of Dundalk is not Dundealgain, but c|i&i5-bAile-bu)i)6eAl5Aiij, i.e. 
Town of the strand of Dundealgan. We have BtUl the name of a portion 
of Dundalk preserved in modern Irish, namely, bAjle ijA cpasA, town 
of the strand, or in familiar English, Seatown. As to Sliabh Guillin ; 
it is no matter how the name may have been localised, though there are 
several mountains in Ireland which have a fair claim to that name — a 
circumstance that pioves of itself that the fact upon which the tradition 
respecting them has been founded, originated from some great event, or 
rather rite, of the olden time — but the mountain of Cuailgne is too well 
defined to yield the claim to any other. 
12 
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Ac<v8 r)<v 3-co)) uAimfe. oii^eAft, 6 |t&ii))6 ai) c.^l)c bo'i> 
c-i-li^b CU5 co|t bo v«. coijAjb ; 50 t)Jvh b-peA|* b6|b c^ 
cor)Ai|i ^or^Ajt 3AbA8 IS], A5AI* bA iotjstja njoit lioti)]-* pjAb 
TA1) boti^At) bo c|t)i5eAb A|t i)a cotjA^b a conj-^Aib ]-it) bo 

I'MS®' "S^mi) ^A") "1*1^ ri') •*t) T.M) Ab coriAitc 1T)510U 

cjtuc-5lAT), CA0rb-Alu]r)ij, a|i b]tuAC t)a Ioca' l&ij-AOibiw; 
*3<^f 1 50 bubAC bo]-n)eADti5t)Ac 50 b-caT)5Ab &'a b-]oi)r)]->7&e; 
ASA)" b'p]Ap]tAi5eAf b] f ac a bob]t6ip. ' "p^^l bcA|t5-6])t 
cu^c ^AT) loc fo uAitt)/ A]t x'h ' *3*r "5^ *S r"^n) AU17 ; 
'*'3*'r SGAf* V^^ ^ujliij^ib irpji Iaoc, ope a fh]VV, n^urjA 
b-cu5Ai|i A19 ^i\]\ cM-^Axt)^ AT Ai) loc/ 3feV leAf5 lionj^A 
bill bo x^lxri), tjioh ^uiI|T)5]oi* be]c 50 ^AbA ^6 5eA|-A]b, 

A3AT Cfel5]lD fo'v loc bVW*1^ ^<^ f^lle, AJAf fUA|lAT 1, 

A3Ar cu^Af cum AT) iT)5i6tj 1- Fo 5Ab xm ■*" r^i^j <^3*r 

cfeib ^&]T) bo l&]rf) feAbcfioti) ^o'rj locj 50 ijA|t b-peAf SArbfA 

C!\ COtJAJ^t 10t)A]T 5A]b. "CAlJA&r^^ * 8-q]t, A5A]* 5fe']X 

gAjinb uA]tt) Ttj'feAbAC, 1;^ ]tAib bo f]ubAl pijAtD a ]0tji)- 
]*ui&e, A^ i;-b6AT)ATb feAijofiA cft^oTj-cpucAi^, cij^n)-^pfA]&, 
6|ort}. 'CAi:)5Ab i)A coit) bAro' ^oijijfui&e, AjAf r)]0|i C115A- 
bA]t A]ci)e oftrrj ; a5A|* cu5AbA]t cuA]|tb av Ioca |:o|t 5AC 
lejc uA]rT) : acc V]0]i c^Ar) 50 b-^ACAb CAO^lce, ajaj- co]*ac 
i)A 'peiijtje, 50 b-c^tJ5AbA|i ujle of rrjo ctotjt) ; aja^* i)] cu- 
3AbA|t AjCTje 0|tn7, ' SlbAifi a -feAijoiii/ Ajt CaoiIcc, 'a 

b-pACA CU ejljC A5Af 6!X CO]T), AJAf AOt) 65IAOC TtJOfl nj]- 
loACA )OI)A l)-biA)5; l;)0 C& ];A]b ACAO] CU Ab C-lAf5A]|te A|t 

Aij loc |-o ?' Jounn) b6)b 50 b-pACA, A5Af tjac pAbA bo 
ciiAbA^ ttA]nj ; ACC c6at)I)a, bA bocAjtAC 1)0ti9]*a njAjt bo h^oy 

A1)T) ]■]}}, AJAf T)AC Ajt l^TTJAp A |T)1)y]1) 5U]t Ab TtJC pfejl) bO 



' binuc »\n Ioca. The Cailloacli Biorar, it is currently believed, always 
AVMs placed on the marj;in of the driiidical lake of Sliabh GuilUn, and 
iiftcii succeeded in pcrsaading her victims to plunge into it : she is still 
supposed to frequent it, and .i trodden path from her cairn, or house, 
to the brink of that lake is pointed out as the one still frequented by her. 
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the fawn was short, it was not sliorter than the distance be- 
tween me and the hounds. Nevertheless, when tliey readied 
the mountain, she made a double on the hounds, so that they 
could not find which way she went ; and I was exceedingly 
astonished to find, that any deer in the world should hold out 
before the hounds, in a course of such great length. I did not 
long remain so, when I discovered a fair, lovely, beautiful girl 
on the margin of the delightful lake ; she appeared sorrowful 
and disheartened ; so I went up to her, and asked her the cause 
of her sorrow. ' A ring of red gold that I dropped in the 
lake while bathing,' replied she, ' and I put you, O Fionn, 
under ffeasa, which no true hero would suffer himself to be 
bound by, if you do not fetch me the ring out of the lake.' 
Though I felt unwilling to go to swim, yet I did not suffer 
myself to be long under the ffeasa : I went into the lake in 
search of the ring, and, having found it, restored it to the 
young girl. She took the ring, and, with a nimble leap, she 
herself sprang into the lake, so that I could not see where she 
betook herself. I landed, and, though my clothes were but a 
short distance from me, I was quite unable to reach them, for 
I was changed into a weather-beaten, decrepid, old man. My 
hounds came up to me, but they did not recognise me ; they 
took the circuit of the lake in every direction, leaving me alone. 
Caoilte arrived soon after, accompanied by the leading Fenians, 
and they did not recognise me, though they stood over me. 
' Inform us, old man,' said Caoilte, ' if thou hast seen a fawn 
pursued by two hounds, and a man of large frame and warlike 
appearance, and how long thou hast been a fisherman on this 
lake ?' ' I inform you that I have seen them, and that it is 
not long since they left me,' replied I. Still, however, I felt 

2 Fail cUyAnv' For tlie full particulars of the device which the 
ilruidcss used to decoy Fionn into tlic lake witli the view of wreaking 
her vengeance upon him, see Poem nf the Chace of Sliabh Guitlin, >« 
Miss Brooke's lieliques, Sfc. 
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bj M)t) ; <V3Af IJJOfl C|AT) bAtT) Atbl* n'^ 3° ^-C^inl& C|lOtt)lA6 

T)A 7^fe]0T)6 cu5Atr) : 5uft Ttjiji-iof b6|b n)0 toy^ o cuif 50 
be]]ie; 5u]t C|i6ib |*TAb atj z-]on)l'M) n)e; a5A|' 5uft l6]5]0- 
b(\|t c]ti 5^]a|tc<\ 6r^|ab ; ju^i Ab Loc 'DojjtA if ^■\r)]n) b] 6 
fo]i) Aleic; A5At* bo |t] ijijeAbAit CAitbAb caoI SArbfA, AjAf 
bo c65bAbA|i leo njfe 50 ^jc CoiUeAit) CuAil^tje, A5A]* bo 
ci0T)6lAbA|t TeAcc 5-CACA i)A "pfe^tjoe qti^pcioll A15 c-t)05a; 
A5A]- |t6 gAbAbAft cjt] l^ A5Af cpi r)-o]6ce A5JkcocAilc :' 
5Ufi Ab ATjij -[-[t) b'ei]t5i8 Cu|UeAi)i) CuAiljije aj- At) Tc]t, 
A5A]* eAT5A|t beAii5-6]jt jorjA l^irb ; A5Af b&il]Of bAtTJl*A ai; 
c-eATjA^i; A5AI* A|% v-ol r)A bi^ Satt; c^]I5i6 T190 6eAlb A5Af 
1170 &A1C pfeit) 0|tTT), A3A|* bo ]*5AitAbA|t T)A b-AjWljce ;^i5- 
rt)&ile fit) \]otr}, Acc At) Ifejce Ati)^]!); 6||t bo bj ti^o leAc-polc 
^n)u]\ A]\i^]ob Aor) ^baI, A3AT bo cA|t|tAi3 CttilleAT)i) bAnj 
rpo 6ac 1:6115 bo cui|t o|tn5 ; A3Af i)iO|i b'&]l l)ottj ]•]!) : 6i|x 
bo cA]Ct)|8 l]orr) A5A]' le]f ai} b-'pfeirjr) aij bAic |-|i) bo be|c 
oftrp. 'Cu5AT' AT) c-eAT-SAit a l^iri^ ^}))C atj Re^ce 5u|t ]b 
beoc A^rce, A3Af CU3 |*§ f)i) a l^iri^ <Dbl0ft]tA]iJ5 j, A3Af 
ibiof beoc Af; A3Af bo bj <Dioit|iAii;3 a3^ ]*ii)e can) At) 
^]ft |:A TjeAfA 60; 30 b-cu5 ai) c-eAi*5A]i co^t ^eACA 30 
T)-beACA AI* A lix]ri) pA'i) o-cocAilc 30 bo]n)]W lotj^yt b-jriAJ;- 
t)A||-e, A5A]* 36' jt |iiceAbA]t uile cu|3e iji 7tu3|'Ab A^yt sajt 

fl013 At) CAlAtt) fe; A3A|* bA Tb6|1 At) C-Jtt)fl)]0ti) llOtt^l-A A3Af 

Icif* Ai) b-'pfepji) fit) : 6|ft b'A i)-ibb]|- ujle beoc Af, bo b]A& 
i:)Of A3Af f i|t-eolAf aco ; A5Af b'p Af AbA|t ^&]6l]ociX]r) 
C0]Ue^ fAT) iof)Ab A i;-beACA& a b-cAlArij; A3Af 3AC Aoi) 

' Cnl la AgAr c|ij i).o|Bce <v5A cocAilr, The Fenians continued to dig 
away tlie mountain for tlie space of tiiree days and as many nights, until 
they forced old Guillin of Cuailgne himself to come forth to restore 
Fionn to liis pristine condition. Tradition tells us that a mountain, at 
some short distance from Sliabh Guillin, called cttor fljAb, was raised 
with the eartli and huge rocks which they dug away on the occasion. 

2 l^e)!5l|oca]i7 cojUe. Most pagans had their sacred trees, but the tree 
of the Irish druids appears to have been the cAeticAiji), or mountain ash : 
this tree is considered one of great power by charm-mongers even at the 
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greatly depressed, on account of the condition in wliich I then 
was, and because I dare not tell them that it was I myself that 
■was there. The main body of the Fenians arrived soon after, 
and I informed them of my adventure from the beginning to 
the end ; and they, believing the whole of my story, gave ut- 
terance to three loud cries. Hence the lake is called Loch 
Doghra, ever since that time. They constructed a narrow 
chariot for me, and conveyed me to the Sighe of Cuillean of 
Cuailgne. The seven battalions of the Fenians mustered 
around the Sighe, and continued to dig it away, during three 
nights and three days. At the end of that time, Cuillean of 
Cuailgne came out of the Sighe : he held a vessel of red gold 
in his hand, and presented the vessel to me. Upon drinking 
from it, I immediately assumed my natural appearance and 
colour, and the extraordinary appearances I had assumed de- 
parted entirely from me, except only the hoariness ; for one 
half of my hair retained still a bright silvery hue. Cuillean 
proposed to restore it to the natural colour, but I did not wish 
to have it done, because it pleased both myself and the Fenians 
that it should retain that hue. The vessel was passed into the 
hand of Mac Eeith, and he took a drink from it ; he gave it 
into Diorraing's hand, and he too drank out of it. While 
Diorraing was in the act of handing the vessel to the man who 
was next to him, it gave a turn to one side, and sprang out 
of his hand into the loose earth that had been dug up ; in 
which it sank deep before our eyes ; and, though we all has- 
tened to recover it, the earth swallowed it up. This was a 
cause of great affliction both to me and to the Fenians ; be- 
cause, if they all had drank from it, they would have become 
gifted with foreknowledge aud true wisdom. Twigs of wood 
sprang up in the spot where it sank into the earth, and who- 
soever beheld them in the morning, while fasting, would have 

present day ; but literally the word fe}6\^oc'Ar) signifies an insect called 
the butterfly which inhabits the woods, &c. 
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&o c|6peA& A|t c6a!31oi)5a6 ]^b, bo b]Oi& ^:ioj- ai) Iao^ yiD 
Ai5e, 5u]t Ab tijAn ]*ir) bo 1]ac njife, a CboTjA^r)," A|t 

" 2t)AltCulT)1) &U]c/' A|t CoTj&r) " ^3*1* AbAITt llOtI) A^Olf 
C10t)r)Af ^UAjlAII* A1> I^IO]* f1]t-e6lAC ACit A5Ab A5AT X)] b-& 
l-'I^r ^l^e CljUAIJIJA* fe, t)A jrjOJ- Al) b|lA&&11). "^ 

" ^tttJeofAb Tit) bu^c," A|i piooo- " 2lc&. c^obitAb A5 aij 
6at5a' A5 BeA5 njAC Bua^t) bo 'CbuACA t)e Datjaiw; 
ASAj* 5AC Aoo ibio]* eA]*5Afi A]Tce, bA ^reAi-Ac, ^i^i-eolAC, 
fe; AJAT b'A tJ-ibe ai) bApA b-eAT5A|ij bA 1:^16 i:io]t 6, 
A5AJ* A tijAC T)A &1A15. A5Af c|ii cifeAb ui^je beAit5-6iit 
ceArjcAf Iat) t)a b-eA|*5Ai|i fit), A5AT Cji] b-1P3lof)i)A *'<' 
BbeA5 rbic BuAjp bo bioi" b'A coinjfeAb ; "Ceji-jotjT), X^e]i- 
ceAT)T)j A5A1* 2l]tri)Ac, A T)-Ai)it)oijOA ', ■0''5H * Tl t^eifioi^i) 
bo &:ivileAf ATj cobAjt Ajt luce A ceATjrjAijce. 2tcc ceATjrjA, 



' Pit c]5e CtjUAiji)*. See the story of Cuanna, supra. 

2 Fjor A1J briA&aii). The Editor has met with no account of this salmon 
of knowledge in Irish manuscripts, though there may be such an account 
extant; but tradition gives the following story concerning it. After 
Fionn had lost Boghman, his foster-mother, at Lurgangreen, he wan- 
dered about until he came to the banks of the river Boyne. Here he 
met some fishermen who had been sent by his enemies to ply their craft, 
in the hope that they might chance to take the b«4d.s (salmon of fore- 
knowledge) of the,Boyne. Fionn took shelter in the temporary hut 
they had constructed, and they soon after killed a beautiful salmon 
which glistened with specks of gold. They immediately set the salmon 
before the fire to broil slowly ; and being much fatigued they laid down 
to rest, having left the salmon in charge of the strange boy, with a cau- 
tion that, if he allowed the fish to be the least burnt in any one spot, he 
should lose his head as the penalty. They then fell fast asleep. During 
the process of cooking, and before they awoke, a spark flew from the 
fire which burned a blister on the fish. Fionn became so terrified at 
what had happened, that lie applied his thumb to the scorched part in 
the hope of settling it down, so that it should not be perceived by his 
employers ; but the heat of the blister burned his thumb, which he 
thrust into his mouth to relieve the pain. No sooner had he done so, 
ilian he became gifted with fore-science — for it was the Salmon of Know- 
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the gift of foreknowledge of all the events of that day. So, 
it was iu this manner that I became hoary, (3onan," said 
Pionn. 

" Long may you live !" exclaimed Conan, " and tell me 
now by what means you became possessed of the true and in- 
fallible foreknowledge with whicli you are gifted : it is not the 
foreknowledge acquired at Cuanna's house nor that of the 
salmon (I mean)." 

" I will tell you that/' said Fionn, " There is a fountain of 
the Moon belonging to Beag son of Buan, a Tuatha Dedanan : 
every one who drinks a vessel of the water, will be gifted with 
foreknowledge, and true wisdom ; and, if he drink the contents 
of a second vessel, he will become a true prophet, and also his 
son after him. Three hundred ungas of red gold is the price 
paid for a vessel full of it. Teisionu, Teithcheann, and Armhach, 
the three daughters of Beag Buan, are the names of those in 
charge of it; and it is Teisionn who gives the water from the 
fountain to those who purchase it. One day I happened to be 

ledge which he had been cooking — and he learned that the king of Tara 
seven years before, had expressly despatched tlie fishermen in quest of 
the salmon, in order to discover where he (Fionn himself) had taken 
refuge, that he might take his life. He made his escape before the fish- 
ermen awoke ; and it was by these means his thumb became possessed 
of the power of communicating to liim the knowledge of future events. 

"ChUltt ■plOtJI) A 0|tS05 \)A b&Al, 

1r CA5AI1) i ^'A i)A b&Ab 50 rnjioTt." 

lAO] T)A nm'A IT)0]tle. 

Fionn put his thumb in his mouth. 

And chewed it under his teeth to the marrow. 

3 Cobiri At) e^rSA. The mode of expression used would seem to con- 
vey tlie meaning that there was a certain fountain at a place called the 
Easga, but most likely it moans the well dedicated to the moon, since 
the moon was supposed to possess all power over water, by the pagan 
Irish, and CArjA is the moon. Vide 0'i3rien's Irish Dictionary, hence 
it is so translated. 
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zl>,]dA 6Ari)rA be)c A5 fejls t)a feAf^A, ^eAcc ijaoij, A]\t 
u<vrA6 bu|6|t)t)e acc <t)ioit7tAiT)5 ^^Ay ^<sc At) Kejce, A5A|* 
bo ]or)Ya]-^eAn}A]]t. §, A5Af fe'fe]ji5iobA^ At) c|i|u|i bAo ^n) a 
p-felT)^eAcc Torj^ii 5-coiijt)]b, A3Af bO]|tceAf "Ce^Y-^oryt) IAt) 
i;a b-eAf5|tA]&e b'ui|*56 i)a ciobituibe o|t]tuii)T) b'Ajt 3-co|*5, 
50 t)-beACA cu]b ioi)^]t nj-bfeAl be ; 5Uft ^^SAb ^]0f ^]|t]t)5e 
A5uit)i) 6 fo]r) Ale]c; 3u|t Ab & f]ij fUA|*5lA& bo ceifce, a 
C})or)'A-\t)," A]t ■pioi^t). 

" BeiftbuA& A5A^ beAT)t)Acc," A|t CoijAij, "a5A|* AbAjii 
l|0ti7 Aijoi]* T)A b-ACA6 AT)r)t'^cc AcZv A5<)kb T)AceA5Al bu]c 5a 
5-CA]lle lAb ; a5A]* bo 0]6eAcc lj:^]r) 50 ceAC Neo]b ?" 

"<Do 3eAbAi]t A ^|0f fip UA]n), a CboijA]!)," a^i "pioijij. 
" 21 ffe Meo]b' buirje bA tijeA-CA A3A|' bA 6o]C(U^5e a 3-coTb- 
Airt)]*!^ TH]X A i)-6i|t]T)T). 2lcc c&Ai;t)A, bA Tboft a cotjac 
A3Af A q3eAT : 6]]t bo bAbAjt cyi] b6i|ti*e Ajjt a 6ut), A5Af 
feAcc T)-AccortjAi|tc^ A]t 3AC bo]tu|- bpb; asai* 3&'|v tt)6|t 
A biAbcACAf' v] 6eACAi6 Aor) T)eAC bu]&eAC t)^ t^cac CA^t 
Aoi) bofiu]* b|ob piAii) j A5A]* c^ijaS Aor) bo lAec|b cuti) tja 
b|iu)3t)6 fit) Neo^b un) uaca6, A3A|' tj] ]tAib bo bu^ScATjij 
At)T) A]i Ti^o ciot)Ti Acc Me6]b A3Af A beAt) A5Af A TT)3iot) ; 
Tjid f ui3eAf A fci3. <t)AlA Me6]b; b'f |Ap|tAi& bprij C]ieAb 

' Neojt). No other notice of Neoid has yet turned up ; Heojb is a term 
for penury, inhospitality, &c. Wufbe He6]& is a term applied to a selfisli 
l>erson, who is incapable of feeling for the distress of a fellow-creature. 

2 Uicon)A]xic means a petition, request, &c. According to tradition, 
there were oflBcers who attended at the door of the Biatach, whose duty 
it was to invite travellers in, to see their wants supplied, and to take 
care that no one departed from the house dissatisfied with the reception 
he liad met. The Athchomairc always put this question to each guest 
on his departure ■— " ^i) b-pujlitt ■fuh&i. rivcAc," are you in good cheer and 
satisfied with food ^ The answer was generally in the affirmative, but 
it' ill the negative, it was the duty of the officer to see the guest satisfied. 
This time-lionored and charitable custom is a proof of the strong sense 
of the duty of hospitality that has always existed among the Irish, even 
amongst the very poorest of the peasants, and wliich has excited the ad- 
miration of all Europe. 
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liiiutiiig in the adjacent sedge, accompanied only by two men, 
namely, Diorraing and Mac Reith, and we approached the foun- 
tain, and the three females rushed forth together to oppose our 
progress ; and Teisionu splashed ua with the full of a vessel of 
the water of the fountain, in order to stop us. A portion of 
the water passed into our mouths, hence, have we been ever 
since that time possessed of true prescience. This, then, is 
the solution of your question, Conan I" said Fionn. 

" Win victory and blessings," said Conan, " and tell me 
now the memories of love which cling to you, and which you 
do not fear to lose; and the hospitahty which you received at 
the house of Neoid." 

" You shall be informed about that, Conan !" said Fionn. 
"Neoid was the most niggardly and inhospitable man who 
lived in his time in Eire ; but, for all that, his afBuence was 
great, and his house was immense. There were three doors to 
his dun, and there were seven Ath-chomaircs at each door. 
Though his hospitality was on an immense scale, yet no person 
ever went out of one of his doors filled or satisfied. I hap- 
pened to come one day to the bruighin of Neoid : I was alone, 
and there were no people there before me, but Neoid himself, 
and his wife, and daughter. I sat down in the house, but 
Neoid asked me why I sat down. I replied that I came to 



s bjAbcACAt. General hospitality. Prom all the sources of Irish his- 
tory it is clear that there were 'royal officers, called " bjdCAjcl)," esta- 
blished in commodious mansions to which ample tracts of land were at- 
tached free from any tribute. It was the duty of the Biatach, one of 
whom was estabiislied in every canton, to provide food for the table of 
the king or prince of the district, if lie lived in his immediate vicinity, 
to have a sufficient store of provisions reserved for the use of tlie king 
and his attendants when travelling, to cater for the army, and to provide 
food and lodging gratis for the poor, the traveller, and tlie exiled stran- 
ger. The doors of the Biatach's house were never closed cither by night 
or day, and his house was the great caravansary whore travellers and 
strangers of all grades lodged. 
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Yi\i Afi f ujjeAf ? 21 bub^TtcfA 311]% Ab bo oi6eAcc c^i)a6 
Ar)i), ' Jr ^'5|c liotijfA,' A|t Meoib, ' o^ cuaIa cu T56AI at) 
c]3e-n> tt)Att 50 b-c^T)A&Ai^ A^it 0]8eAcc aw, ^^^V If 
uiJi^e ctt5A& Meoib 0|tn)t*A, eA&OT), rjeoib A]t)]n) bo6oiccioll, 
A5AI* 11* tDi]"e bu|De AT boiciUise f at; bori^AT)/ ' Jf b|i]ACATt 
bAri)f a/ A]t n^ife, ' tpmjA b-cu3Ai]i 6Atbf a oi&eACc bob' 
6eo\r) 30 b-CAbAitT^Aiix bob' Airb&eoip.' )j* At)t> tit) *''&1P3)'' 
tieoib bAtt) cult AtrjAc; A3AT bo ^ovvT'^]'5^H ^ -^1} ^^P 
Av qse, A3AT cu3At cop. c|teAf bojtb bo, 50 b-cA]tlA ^AOt) 
^ocJkTtTOA A|t l&|t : 3u]t ceAt»3lA]* 30 bAop boc;|tA]beAC a 
b-tiA5T)Aire A ri7T)iV ^S^r * 1t»3lt)e & : ^B^V V^B^T * beAij 
l|orr) A]t Ai) leAbA6 ^& TjeAfA &An). ' N^ tije^ll njo beAT), a 
63^0^6 At)-Aici)i6,' A]t tieoib, ' A3AT bo 6&ai)a CAi]ibiocc 
^loc; A3Af bo bSAit' rr}]V'5]or) b\x]z, o^n it bi0T)3Tb&lA beA3- 
^l]t v' <Do cui3eAT 3utt c6i]t x]V, ^'E^x bo l&i5iof beAT) 
Meoib, A3Af bo T5A0]leA|* be X^^V, ^'5^X ^° itiueAn^Aiit 
CA|i A3A1* c\iTt)Ar)V T^e cfejle, A3Af bo b-oUTr)Ai& pleA& a5A]* 
tfeAj-cA 6u]T)t)j A3Af CU3A& 2lo]pe, ir)5i0T) Me6]b, A|t ^eif 
latpA A5Af leApcA SAti^fA Av o]6ce f]t); A5AJ* A|t r)-^]\iE]6 
6iiiT)T) A|i ipA tb^TtAC, b'iA|t|t 2lo]te A^tse ti^Ao^ije, eA6oT), 
' coiTb|t]c ]t]f AT) loT)' bo b] ]*AT) boi|ie leAC att)u]C bo'^ q3, 
A3A]* A tAhA]]iz beo cujce,' A3A|* bo ttiijeAtA at^Ia x]V- 
Jath t)-31aca6 AT) lo^T) b'2lo]te tot)a l^^Ti^, bo lfe|5 atijac fe, 

A3AI* bo CU]|l bo C(tOtT)-3eAJ*A 0|tTT)J*A A 5AbAll 5ACA bl^A- 

i^A]r) : vo Ti)o feA3 ffe|i) at? bl]A3Air) t)Ac 3AbAiT)T) 6. 

^A^ltlb pT)A 6lA13 |*1T) buJlJT), 3U|t cioijolAbAH TtjAice 1)A 

■p6lt)r;e bo CA]t]on) bAiiJi^f 2lo|te itjspij Ne6|b ; A3AT ad 
CAT) Ab cor)Ai|tc Meojb (OrtjAb at) bi3e A3Af t)a b]5e b'A ca- 
bAiftc bo r)A coi;Aib A5Ar bo t)a 5iollA&A]b; bo b|t]f at) 



I Cojibttic Ti?r '^V 'on. This was some ceremony, of the meaning of 
which we are now ignorant. Tliis is proved by the remainder of the 
sentence ; when Fionn caught the bird, the lady commanded him to let 
it go at large, and bound him under heavy (/easa to catch it every year. 
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claim hospitality. ' I presume," said Neoid, ' that you have 
not heard the report about this house, since you have come 
hither in quest of hospitality : the reason I have been called 
Xeoid is, because Neoid is the name for penury, and I am the 
most penurious man in the world.' ' I pledge my word,' said 
I, ' that if you do not afford me hospitality with your free will, 
you shall against your will.' Neoid, thereupon, started up to 
turn me out. I attacked him iu the middle of the floor, and 
having thrown him across a table, laid him helplessly prostrate 
on the ground* I bound him hard and fast before the eyes 
of his wife and daughter. ***** 
********* 

' I will enter into friendship with you,' said Neoid, 'and bestov? 
on you my daughter j for she is well deserving of a good hus- 
band. I saw that that was a good proposition. * * * 
I then unbound him, and we at once became friendly and so- 
ciable. A banquet and feast was prepared for us, and Aoife, 
the daughter of Neoid, was given me to wife. * * * 
"When we arose the next morning Aoife requested me to grant 
her a pledge instead of wealth, namely, to run after the black- 
bird that was in the shrubbery outside of the house, and fetch 
it to her alive. I did as she required, and, when Aoife took 
the bird in her hand, she let it fly away, and bound me under 
a heavy geasa to catch it every year, or otherwise that my own 
death should occur in the year that I did not catch it. 

" We were not long thus, when the chiefs of the Fenians 
assembled to attend the wedding of Aoife, daughter of Neoid ; 
and wlitn Neoid saw the great profusion of food and driuk that 
had been given to the hounds and servants, the vein of penury 



or otherwise he should die the year in which he failed to fulfil that obli- 
gation. Wc are told that the Tuatha Dedanans were possessed of the 
secret art of rendering themselves immortal ; perhaps this may be <» 
charm used for the protraction of life beyond the natural span. 
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cujl bojccilU bo b] i:A 17A citoi&e; loijiif ^u\i b'fe cpeAr peATi 
bob' ^eA|t]t oitjeAC bV |tAib a t)-6ntii)r) 6 X]V ahjac fe ; AjAf 
A5 riw S-^S b*"? feAjAib-Ti A Cboi^^in," A|t 7^ioT)i). "eA5 
eile bAiij feA5Aib, 6a&ot>, aoi) bo Ueqb b'A ^lAbAfA A|t 
Tbai5 T)A CeiSce ceAf;'' bo coT)Aitc itjsior) Alujt)!) lolcitocAc, 
A3AT b'^jAf iiAiJiof bi CTteAb cus ^oija b-«*CA& ] ? ' 2I5 
1AiittAi6 i:i]t Ar^itij,' A|tri, 'c|teAb ai) ^leATt?' A^t njii-e, 
' T)i b-f uil peA|t ^iTilJce a^ahj b'A ]A\i^a]6,' A|t iri, ' acc 
Ai) T:eA]t bo bfeA]tA coiiijce bAtij/ ' cyteAb ai) coirbce ac«.0| 
cu lAitjtAiS ?' ATI Ti7ire, ' l&Itt) cAjt AD s-clo^c r]V,' ATt r1» 

' A]t 1)-ASA1&.' "Do IfelSeAfA tt)'Al|trtJ ATI Uft A3Af CU3Af 
AT) Ifeltl) CAH AU 3-cl01C 5AT) ^ttltteAC. ' H\ b-ATT)lA& f)0 Af 

c6i|t' A^t i*i, 'acc cuiji At) liA5 cloice ti corij-^Ttb ]i]oz 
^felt) A-jt bo 6eAti|H)AiT)i), A3Af CAbAijt U]n) c'A^^ye.' t)o 
Ttli^eAfA aitjIa, A3AT T)T CU5AT ]i]An) Ifeinj Ia boil3e Ijon) 
tj^ % A3Af b'^iAT:|tAi3eAT bj c]teAb bob' aiijiti) b] ? ' 6Ab- 
Aoit) T^^ibe Cacit)^ rt)' ^]t)]n),' A]x ri, 'A3Ar cai]iti l]on) a 
IJOCC bAtI) C15 V^]V-' ^O HIACCAf l&l, A3A1- bo luigeATpAin 
A b-^A|t|tAb A cfeile Ai) oi6ce t]t), a3A)' a bubAijic x] ^^o^t, 

'AT) bllAgA^T) T)AC qub|tAlT)l) AT) IfelTT) ]-]t) 30 b-fA5A11)t) b&t 

AT)bA8 ;' A3A|' A3 Til), a Cbop^iD, at) bApA b-6A3 bA") 6A3- 
Aib, 6a8ot), lfe]Tt) cA]i clo|C i)A Ce^bce 3ACA bl]A5A|i)." 
6/A3 e^le bArt) feASA^b, ti)uc bo TpucA-jb Sbl^tJAl^e'' bo n)Jx]i- 

bA& 5AC bllA3A11) A3Af A 3eATA bo COtbA^l, &A8ot), 3AI) A 

Z'^]Vy A5-*r B^'J 1 ^'^ X'5\^^^^^^ T*^ t)A Tt)AfibA&, A3Af AT) q 

1 Cujl boiccjU. Cu]l signifies a. fly or grub, It is believed by the peo- 
ple that a niggardly or penurious person has a grub or worm in his heart, 
and that this worm gnaws away the rich vein of hospitable feelings which 
exists in that organ, and thereby renders the suflFerer miserly and inhos- 
pitable. 

2 ?t)A5 -AH Cb&]8ce ceAf. The plain of Ceidhte in the south. Unknown 
to the Editor. 

^ GAfeAoiij flSjbe CAeji) was a powerful fairy princess who had many 
other places of resort in Ireland : slie bound Fionn to the performance 
of the ridiculous charm of carrying a large stone on the palm of his 
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which was in his lieart burst, and, thenceforward, he became 

the third most hospitable man that was in Erin. This is 

one of my deaths, Conan" said Fionn. " There is another 

of my deaths, namely ; one day, as I happened to be on Magh 

Ceidhte in the south, I met a beautiful, well-shaped young 

maiden : I asked her why she strayed alone ; ' I am in search 

of a husband,' she replied. ' What description of a husband ?' 

asked I. ' I seek no particular man, but one who will grant 

me certain conditions.' ' What conditions do you require,' 

asked I. 'To leap over that stone just before you,' answered 

she. I cast my arms of war on the ground, and leaped over 

tlie stone without delay. ' It is not proper to perform it in 

that manner,' said she, ' but place this stone, equal to yourself 

in height, upon the palm of your hand, and then leap over it.' 

I did so ; and I never felt greater difficulty in making a leap 

than on that occasion. I asked her what was her name. 

' Eadaoin of Sliabh Caein is my name,' said she ; ' and come 

home to my house with me to-night.' I went with her * 
********* 

and she told me that the year in which I should neglect to 
make that leap, I should die a sudden death. Therefore, 
O Conan ! that is the second death of mine, namely, (to the 
neglect) to leap over the stone on Ceidhte every year. Another 
of my deaths (i.e., another duty the neglect of which would 
be a cause of death to me) is to kill one of the hogs of Slanaidhe 
every year, and preserve its geasa, namely, not to wound it, 
and to take care it should not grunt while being killed ; and 

hand, while he leaped over another upright stone, for the purpose of 
prolonging his life. 

* 2t)uc bo lijucAjb SblAl-M^e. This is a remarkable passage, and may 
refer to the ceremony in use at the sacrifice of the hog to the sun. The 
boar occupies a prominent place in the Hindoo mythology. The Tuatha 
Dedanans were remarkable for their great flocks of huge swine ; and they 
are said to have been accustomed, wlien occasion required, to assume 
the appear.ance of those animals. 
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bo tbuiTipeAft ], &'a b-loir)CA|t 50 1]a^ a ^juIacca ; A3Af ^ad 
5AOC A &-CIIA1& c&TiT* '''■* ^S]c, A5A|* 5AC &o|tm* T^ny a 
nj-beAjicAibe ] bo be^c bjtuibce of a c]ot)i), A5AT 5A1) bu]i)c 
bo feeA^njAb uitnpe Apr) Aojp bAjle at) 0]&ce fiij : 5u|t Ab & 
f]i) puAfsU bc> ceifce, a Cbop&io/' A|i 'piOTjT). 

" Bei]t buA& A5Af beAijrjAcc," A|t Coij^t), " A5A|* AbAi|t 
Tii]orr) Avo]X t)A c|t] b-«T*cAiit iDeA]tbA]U ]f n^eAfA it|ot cit- 
5Aif itiAti) ?" 

"21 b&A]i T]T) |tloc," A|t "piotJt). "9lor) bo lAecib b'A 
]iAbAf bo fe^ls A|t b]tuAC CAi|tt) C]tonj5lit)i)e,' AgAf bo 
buifi05A& At) n)ac cujAtij Af a t)-bubf*eil5 iot)A ^lAbAfA 

A^Af t)A CO]T), A5Af Ctt)t]tA]6e t)A "p^lpl^e lOIJA b]A]5 ; A5Af 

CU5ATA u|tcA|t bATO fleA^ b'A b-pi)T)fAi&ej 50 b-r^TtlA a 
b-cAOT|*eAC tDA^c bAri) Tbuitjciii ], feAftor), a tij-bolj at) -piit 
50 b-coTicA]t A 5-c&Ab6]|i : 5U]t Ab ua^S ac^ 21c B0I5, t)6 
t)uT) B0I3," l^^tt) le Co]tcA 2t)umAT) ; A3AT cujAf u^cA^t 
eile 50 b-c&|tlA AT) ©Abbo rb^c 2t)u]T)C|T)T), 5U]t Ti7A]tbA6 fe ; 

A5Af CU5AT At) ClteAf UltCAjt, 5tt|t rijAftbAT JortJAIf TDjC 

BAcbAijt ; 3u|t Ab UA1& AC& i-liAb jotbAii* |:6f. C)'AiCD]&eAf 
30 i)-beA|tTtt)A6 TD'Aiti^leAT bo ija c|ii b-UTtcAi]i fit) ; A3AT 
]t]ij6A6 f eA|tcA bo t)A citiu]t Iaoc x]r) ; A3AT bo T3|t]obA a 
T)-At)n)Ot)T)A Of A 5-cioi)T) ; 3u|t Ab ^Ab f ai) tja z]i\ b-u]iCAi]i 
If n^eAf A lionj cu3Af ]i]Arv," A]t 'pioijij, " A3Af bfeAijcA^ 
leAbAb f CAfCA 6u]T)i) ; 6]]t ij] beA3 bujc f A^b bo leAijAif 
0|tti) A CboT)&]i) ; A3Af b'ltjpfiof Ti)0]t^tj bAti) 8eACA|tAib 
|:6)i) A3Af t)<v )-&ii)t)e 6111c ; A3Af, bATi) 6013, if bei|te o^&ce 
AcA At)t)." Rii)eA& AiblA^S f]T), A3Af CU3A& "piijijbeilbj 
■(T)3i0T) Cbotj^ii), A|t feif-l^tbA A3Af leApcA b')^blot)t)- 

2lcc c6AT)t)A, bo C0t)A1tCA6 CA^bre, A5Af f ]Ab|tA AS-UACrbAfl 

b'T^^oot), c|t& t)A coblA: 3U(t 611131& V^ Cft] c6tb^]tb le 
uACAib o't) IcApcA. " C|teAb ^a liP3e mf at) leAbA a TtI3 

• CATti) Ctxon)5lit)iie. JVie Corn 0/ Crumlin, in the county of Dublin, 
60 cciebrateil in Fenian lore. 

2 tiut) l)ol5. T/ie fortress of Bolt/. 
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that he who kills it should carry it to the place of cooking ; 
that the north wind should not be allowed to blow over it, lest 
it (the carcase) might be scorched ; and that every door to 
which it may be carried should be closed against it, and that 
no person in one town should be forgotten in the course of the 
visit on that night. So you now have the answer to your ques- 
tion, 0_ Conan !" said J?ionn. 

" ^ in victory and blessings, and tell me now about the three 
random shots that trouble you most of all that you have ever 
cast/' asked Conan. 

"I will tell you about that," said Fionn. "One day, as I 
had been hunting in the neighbourhood of Cam Cromghlinne, 
a hog was started for me from the unfavorable hunting ground 
in which I then was, and the hounds and the heroes of the 
Fenians were hot in pursuit after it. I made a cast of my ja- 
velin at it, but the weapon pierced the bowels of a worthy chief 
of my people, and he immediately expired. It is from this 
(incident) that Ath-Bolg or Dun-Bolg, near Cork, in Munster, 
is so called. I gave another cast which pierced Eadbho, son 
of Muinchin, and he was slain ; and I made a third cast, and 
killed Jomais, son of Bachar, so that it is after his name Sliabh 
Jomais is named. I perceived that I had committed ruinous 
acts by means of those three throws ; so I caMsei/earts (graves) 
to be made for the three heroes, and their names to be inscribed 
thereon. Therefore these are the three casts, of all I ever gave, 
that most grieve me," said Fionn. " Prepare a bed immedi- 
ately for us, because you should be satisfied with the length of 
time you have been questioning me, Conan ! during which 
I have informed you about very man}- of my own and the Fe- 
nians' difficulties : I think it is now the latter end of the night." 
And so it was done. ****** 
********* 

In the mean time a frightful vision and hobgoblin appeared 
to Fionn in his sleej), so that he sprang thrice from the bed 
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ijA|tcAf bAit)," AH ffe. " bo cosb^il b]itti5tje onn), A5Af a 
rt)-he]t A5 TrlATjij-cofSAiiic t)A p&ipije." 

"DaIa tjA "pfe^i^Tje; bo JAbAbAjt buij-po^c Aj 7^ocA]tlA& 
i)A 2t)o5flA At) oibce ni), asa^* bA b|ior) le6 be^t; 5At) cua]1- 
A]*5bAil ■pblf)t) ■*co : 5i6eA6 b'fein5]6 BttAij B^Aj O'BuA- 
c^)T> A5Af B|tAT) 2t)6|i TI5AC "pbeATisufA, A n)Oc T)A rtjAibtie 
A|t DA ti^^itAc; A3Af zix^v]^ curt) 2t)biC at) Be^ce; A3Af 
b'^]Ap|tAi8e c^ ]tAib 'piotjT) ai) oi8ce x]V ? (out bo b] ^^Of 
T:]jt-e6lAC A5 2t)AC at) Keice') a bubA]jtc 2t)AC at) Ke]ce, 
"qA bo biA6 A ^lOf, t)] h-'^]l l]Otr} b|toc-^ivT]*qi)e bo &&A- 
T)ATt), b'eAslA 30 ttj-bTAbA0||* n)T)^ t)5 Tt)T0Tj-6A0]T)e bArtj 
leAijri^uit) qnje, ijA A5 ]A|t]iAi6 ^eAj-A o|tn). ^I^'^^*') ■'^ 
be^itin) 5up Ab a b-q5 Cboij^ii) CblDt) Sbl^lbe, bo b^ 

■Pioijt) ASAf <t)l0]t]tAlT)3 A ]tA017t." 

T^151b iA]t ^^T) Aij bA BbttAt) 30 teAc CboDJtit)j A3Af 
^eAjtAf "piotjT) ^A^lce ]iiu; asaj- ctt3AbA|i fAi? Acnju^Ai) bo 
c]tfe i:leA&-6l bAjrjife a vjrySx A5AI* 5AT) atj 'pb^Aijij njAille 
Ttif. "Ba ollAtt) A 3-ciot)P n)]OfA Ai) fleA6/' ah CopAi), 

"A5Af CAbftA^Sj*] A1) "pblAlJI) b'A CA^C^OTb?" t)'AOpCA 

"Pioijij Tit) ; Acc ceAtjijA, 3luAif lo^ )^iot)0, t)iOTtTtA1t)3, aij 
bA BbH^iJj 't ■''^ 5-C011), 30 loT)5po|tc t)A T'&itjije. " 2lcA 

fleA6 A3UlT)t> ollArb A 1)-2lllbwi1)," AJt B|tAlJ, " A3Af ceA5- 

tDAo^b b'A ci>.]i]on)." ^lu^'^ITI*' Tteor^pA 30 b-2ll»buiT), 3uit 
b-feA5TtA6 ceAC t)-61a at) o]6ce f|T) A3 ti^Aiqb ija "pfejijije ; 
A3Af qo]t cjATj bo^b attjIa 30 b-^ACAbA|t CAiHbjte l,]peA- 
caiHj i?*c Cbo|tT»)A]c tbejc 2li|tc, njAc Cboiptj Cb^Ab-CbA- 
CA-|3, A3 ceAcc curt) At) bA^le b'A t)-1oi)r)]'u]6e. "N]Tt)Aic 
cA]tlA 1*0 6u|iji)," A]t )^10D17, " 0]]t If 3eArA 6qi)i) 5AI) A|i 
b-ceAc bo f SAO^le 30 j*3A|tiijA0]b ffe)i) 30 f ubAC ]*0|-tbeAi)ii7Ac 

' 2I)ac At) Reice, {literally the son of the Ram), i?am or Mac Ram. 
'J his name is now nearly extinct in Ireland ; and we believe that the 
only representatives of it living, are the respectable family who reside 
ut R.imstown, near Gorey, in the county of Wexford. 
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tliroiigli terror. " Why do you start from the bed, Fenian 
king ?'' -asked Finndeilbli. " I saw tlie Tuatha Dedanans ; they 
were raising a quarrel against me, and making a bloody carnage 
of the Fenians." 

As for the Fenians, they pitched their camp at Fotharladh 
of Moghna that night, and felt sorrowful, because they had 
heard no tidings of Fionn. Bran Beg O'Buadhchan, and Bran 
Mor, son of Feargus, arose early next morning, and proceeded 
to Mac an Eeith, and enquired of him where Fionn had been 
that night (for Mac an Eeith possessed the gift of foreknow- 
ledge and true wisdom). Mac an Eeith said; "Though I well 
know (where he has been), I do not wish to forebode evil, lest 
women and children should persecute me on that account, or 
ask me for foreknowledge ; yet T say, that it is in the house of 
Conan of Ceann Sleibhe, that Fionn and Diorraing spent last 
night." 

The two Brans, thereupon, proceeded to the house of Conan : 
Fionn welcomed them, but they upbraided him, because he had 
attended tlie wedding-feast of his wife unattended by the Fe- 
nians. " The banquet shall be prepared in a month," said 
Conan, " and do ye invite the Fenians to partake of it." Fionn 
agreed to that arrangement. In the meantime Fionn, Diorraing, 
and the two Brans proceeded to the encampment of the Fenians. 
" We have got a banquet prepared and ready in Almhuin ; — 
let us go and partake of it," said Bran. They proceeded for- 
ward to Almhuin ; and the chiefs of the Fenians were intent 
on enjoying the pleasures of the banqueting hall that night. 
They had not, however, been long there when they saw Cairbre 
Lifeachair, son of Cormac, son of Conn of the Hundred Battles, 
shape his way directly to the place where they were. " This 
is no good thing that has come to us," said Fionn ; " since 
our ffeasa prohibit us to break up our jovial assembly, until 
we ourselves think proper to separate in jollity and mirth, yet 
13 
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]te c&ile," ^3<'^^* i>10|t b-pulAi|t bo rbAc |ti5 fei|tioiji) 511)1 
Ab iiirtje i:feiT) bfeAtjcAO) eA3A]t at) qge 61I. " Mi b-Afbl* fli) 
bo &6at)Ait)" A|i 0]nt), " Acc l&i5]on) leAc ai) ^30 bo li^AC 
|il5 6iitior)T), A3A|- AT) leAc ejle A5uit)p V^]^" KiijcaS 
att)Ia T(t), acc ceAT)T)A, AT) leAc bo folrbu]5eA6 bo'r) q5 bo 
TpAC |ii5 6i|tiot5t7, bo bAbA^t b]A|* bo 'C]}a«.i^ 43e Daijat)^ 
At)T), 6a8ot), "p^jlbe 2t)6ft ti^AC <t)0TijT)AiUj A3Af pAjlbe 
BeA3 TOAC "iDoTbTjAiU ; A3Af a bub|tAbA]t " 3U]t Ab A]t a yon 
^fe]!) bo be]c A^t At) 3-cu]b titj bo't) C15 bo ^olrvu]-^eA6 '&." 
"■CftuAg nWj" A|t pA]lbe BeA3, "]f n)6ft at) c^ift A5AT 

AO CA|tCA]|*t)e CU5A& 0|t|lU)T)t) A T)OCC, A5Af bA & tT)]At) 

"pbl'JO cu]lle b'ltDific 0|t|tu]t)T) ; ojit at) beAT) bo tijaidaS iiir 
AT) b-c^ieA]* peA^t ]f |:e*]t|t bo 'CbuACA "iDe <t)AT)At)T)j acA -j*! 

A3 plOIJT) b'A11T)&e01T) A b'-^CAJt A5Af A Tr)ACA]t." C]o6 

cpAcc, 3luA]rib ATj biA]- TIT) A TT)oc T)A rtjAibije 30 "piotji^bAjin 
2t)^13b peAbAil, A3Af irin*' ^'o 5*c c&iT* ■*3*r 3*^ caji- 
CAii'ije bob' v!)\M) le 7^]ot)T) A3Ar le "piAi^rjAib Bi^tpijij 

b'ltD]|tC A) ft "UciVitsZO. Oe 't)AT)AT)T). 

<DaIa )^blOT>i)bA^ft 2t)ai3b peAbA]!;' bo ciiijt ceAccA ua^S 
Ai(t ):eA6 fei|tioi)T) u^le bo qoTjol 'CbuACA <De 'Dapatji) 6f 3AC 
A]c C'v;3e; oitt bA 1113 0]t]tA ■ppTjpbATtjt : 30 b-cAt)3AbA|t c-v^se 
Of 3AC ^ic ye: CACA bfeA3 bo Jlfeiit 3lAT)-f'luA5 a s-c^otjij TT)]of a 
A]ft bjiuAC Loc <DeA|t3-<t)bei|tc ; a3A]* bA & at) Ia c&Abi^A y\x) 
11^1013 le Coij^T) AT) bATT)Tf bo be-[c ollAib ^XS'^ Y'^ coibAi^t 
)'bir)i) A3AT T)A "p&)t)r)6 : 5uTt cui|t So]fC|teAC, a beAT)-eAclAC 
y'&\x), A]i A 5-cioi)T) 30 'CeATbATit Luacjia; asa^ ajx ij-b&ApAri) 
A ceACCA |te plOTjtj, sliiAinof ]tojn7pe CA|t r)A]f l&jrb Tte l-oc 

' Floi)i)bAittt 2t)ai5l) peAbAil. A powerful prince of the Tuatha Deda- 
nans. The Connaoht peasantry believe that he is the king of the fairies 
of their province : they call him Fionnbharra, others FUicbeATicAc y-y 
oi)i)bAttn W5 PA b.i:eAti Tt)-beA5. His residence is in Knockmadh near Castle 
Hackett, county of Galway ; and the neighbouring peasantry relate many 
strange stories about that being. To Fionnhharra they attribute the great 
success attending the family of Kirwan on the turf. Fionnbharra makes 
no scruple to supply any vacancies that may occur in his forces by the 
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the son of the king of Eire will consider it a privilege due to 
him to assume the regulation of the banqueting hall." " We 
will not let it be so, but we will give up one half of the hall 
for the accommodation of the son of the king of Eire, and re- 
tain the other half for ourselves," said Oisin. They accordingly 
did so : but it happened that, in the portion of the house that 
had been appropriated to the use of the son of the king of 
Eire, two Tuatha Dedanans, Eailbhe Mor, son of Domhnall, 
and Eailbhe Beag, son of Domhnall, were then seated. These 
declared that that portion of the house had been given up, 
merely because they themselves happened to have been seated 
there. " How grievous it is," exclaimed Eailbhe Beag, " that 
we are made to bear so deep an insult and mark of disrespect 
this night ; but it is the wish of Eionn to deal more severely 
with us, while the same Eionn possesses the woman who had 
been espoused to the third best man of all the Tuatha Dedanans, 
even against the will of her father and of her mother." These 
two men, however, took their departure by the early dawn of 
the next morning, and went to Eionnbharr of Magh Eeabhnil, 
and informed him of all the insults and indignities which Eionu 
and the Eenians of Eire intended to offer to the Tuatha Deda- 
nans. 

As for Eionnbharr of Magh Feabhail ; he despatched mes- 
sengers to the different parts of Eire, to summon the Tuatha 
Dedanans from all quarters, for Eionnbharr was king over them. 
Six large well appointed battalions, from all parts, assembled 
on the margin of Loch Dearg-dheirc within the spaceof a month. 
This muster took place upon the very day that Conan had the 
wedding feast ready for Eionn and the Eenians. He (Conan) 
sent Soistreach, his own female courier, to Teamhair Luachra, 
to invite Eionn and the Eenians. "VThen she had delivered her 
message to Eionn, she returned back by Loch Dearg-dheirc, 

admission of some of his mortal neighbours : all these become rije or 
long-livers. 
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<t)ei|t5 "Dbeirtc, 30 b-pACAbA]t Cuaca iDe <t)AT)At;T) ] ; A5AT 
bo cttAi& )^^]lbe B6A5 ioi)A fe1Ai5 A5 1^^3A]1 ^36aIa 
uAice : 3u]t lOt)]]* 1*1 i'o 3u]t a b-pocAi|% "PblW iTJIc CunjA]ll 
bo b] Ti- Ko ^]A):]tAi& "pAilbe BeA5 cA itA^b ■piotji), T)d 
c& l]OT) bo b&bA]t AT) pA]a|tAb ? " ?l b-'CeATbAi]t tuAcpA 
b'p&5bAf &," Ajt ]•], " A3A|* be^c 3-cfeAb a cuibeAccA" A3Ar 
]i6 iwir 3"T* ^^ •* b-i-'0CA]ft CboTjJiir) CblO') Sbl-^lbe bo 
bj "plOT)!) |t6 bo]c AT) o]6ce X]V- 2l]t t)a clo]* i*]T) bo "pb^ll- 
be, CU3 b&|TO clo]6iTb bo'r) beAT)-eAclAc, su^t 3eA|t]t Ai|t 

A bo 1, 3U]t CA|t|tA1T)3 CUTT) T)A b-AbAT)T) ], 3U]t Ab t)ttb- 

3eATtpcAC AiTj^TT) AT) c-cftocA f ^T) 6 fo^T) A leic. 

'DaIa T^blTJt); 3liiAi]*iot* A T)-b]Ai3 ''^^ beAi5-eAclAi6e, 
A3A|- bA lAb CIai)T)a 2t)6]itT)6 IpT) 1]" rt)6 bo b] a T)-i:A|iytA6 
T:6't) Am I'll) : d]\t t)] itA^b iot)A T)-&A3n)Aii- at)T), acc 'piorir), 
CaoiIcCj 2t)AC AT) Reice, &oca& 2t)6|t ttjac Lu3ai6, Ssolb- 
|-3e]i)e tt)ac 0]fjT), a3A|' CaoI C|t66A 6 MeATi)<kiT)T); 30 
r)-bubAi]Tc Tioijt) |ie "Soil, "a ^bo^U," Aft -cfe, "■t)]o\i 3Ab 
UATTjAT) TjA ]rT5-eA3lA Tt)6 A]|t bA]t)]t* TtlAn) ]tO]TT)e AT)01|*; 
A3A|* Tt)& Ai[i beA5AT) bu]8i)ej 6|]t ac^ i:&i|*qT)e t)ac toa^c 
b'A ceAcb$\i)A& 6Art), eA&OT), 'Cuaca 4De "IDatjai^t) bo c63bA]l 
bpu|3T)e oitrt), A3Af TT)o TT)uii)qia bo n)AitbA6." " 21]t)]c- 
^.-CAbj-A cu o|i]TA bo't) co|t j-o," A^i "^oll, " A3Af q3ib 
]icoTT)pA A|i |-iT) 30 ceAC CboT)^]T) ; 3uit cu^jt CotjAt) ]:&]lce 
fTlu, A5AT bo b-6A3|xA ceAC t)-oIa aco, A3AI* bo b] "pjot)!) 
A leAbA& uitj-AT) Ai)t), A3A1* 3oU b'A Sej]*, A3A]* "piijobe^lb 
bV clj ; A3A1- C&C A 3-co]cciT)i)e iotja T)-]0r)Ab c|i)T)ce '\:^]v 
6 T*])) AitjAC. 

IDaIa 'pblonrjbAft 2t)Ai3b "peAbAil, A3AI* 'Cuaca 'De "Da- 
T)AT)Oj bo cu]|ieAbAit At) " 'p&is "PiaSa"' lon^pA, A3A|' |i{vi)- 

' )^ei6 Pia6, ma^ic covering. Dr. O'Douovan remarking on a passage 
in tVje Miscellany of the Celtic Society, that " Dunlaing of Dun-na- 
hh-fearla" — Dunlaing O'li-Artagain, and alludes to a story in ancient 
accounts of the Battle of Cluan-tarhh (C'lontarf) fought on Good Friday, 
A D. 1014. in which Oeibhill (now Eevil) of Craigliath, the familiar 
sprite of Dal-Cais, is said to have enveloped in a magical cloud Dunlaing 
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and tlie Tuatha Dedanans having seen her pass, Failbhe Beag 
followed her, to ask her the news. She informed him that she 
had been before Fionn Mac Cumhaill. Failblie Beag asked 
her where Fionii then was, and how many men he had with 
him. "■ I left him at Teamhair Luachra, and ten hundred is 
the number of his companions," answered she. She also told 
him that Fionn was to spend that night with Conan of Ceann 
Sleibhe. When Failbhe heard that, he struck the female 
courier with his sword, and cut her in two : he tlien dragged 
her remains, and cast them into the (adjoining) river. Ilunce 
that stream is called Dubhghearthach from that time to the 
present. 

As regards Fionn ; he followed tlie female courier, and the 
Clanna-Moirne composed the majority of the force that accom- 
panied him on the occasion; for there were none left to supply 
their place, except Fionn son of Caoilte, Mac iteithe, Eociiadli 
Mor son of Lughaidh, Sgolb Sgeine son of Oisin, and C;iol 
Crodlia from Neamhainn. Fionn, addressing Goll, said, — 
" Goll, I never felt misgiving or fear on the occasion of at- 
tending any wedding-feast before this ; my fovcrs being few in 
number ; for I have a foreknowledge that evil broods over me, 
namely, that the Tuatha Dedanans are about to nuse a bi uicjheun 
(quarrel) against me, and slaughter my people." " I will de- 
fend you against their attacks on this occasion," said Goll. 
They, thereupon, proceeded forward on their way to the house 
of Conan. Conan gave them a cordial welcome, and they were 
introduced into the banqueting hall. Fionn occupied the 
couch next to the door, Goll sat on his right, and Fiiiudealbh 
on his left hand, while all the others assumed the places they 
were accustomed to occupy, without any further distinction 
being made. 

With respect to Fionnbharr of Magh Feabhail and the 
Tuatha Dedanans; they enveloped themselves in the h'eigh Fiadh, 

O'h-Artagain (a chief liero attendant on Murcliatlh, Brian Boruraha'e el- 
dest son), to prevent him from joining the battle. See Annals of the 
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3AbATi 30 bo|tcA8, 5l6i|t; T)A ]•& CACA b6A5 n n A]tmcAj feibi^ce, 
TPqllce/Aiit ^Aicce buT)ACbot)*.]T> Ch]VvSh^^]^s>'5^V T165A, 
3AIJ |tAcu5A&, 3AP ^ui|ieAC. " BeA3 A^t b-cAi|tbe a be^c 
Am T*o/' Aft TfAb, "a3A|' pe|8ti5 Ufrji^e 3boill A5 atjacaI 

pblW OjlltUlOT)." " Ni AT)ACpA& 3oU bo'l) COft fO &," A|t 

Sfcrje, beAt) b|tAO]; " o||t ceAl3pAbi*A "pfoijt) aii^ac lion) 

Af At) C]3 310T)T) 30 rt)0 TbA^c A cojfoeAb." 

3luA]]"ioi* ftoinjpe b'iOT)t)i*ui66 at; bA]le, asa^* ci5 6f 
cotbAfft fh]Vi) bo't) lefc ArrjufC. " C]A cA Afft n^o corbAi|i ?" 
ATI ri. " ^ein r^1iJ'" ■*n "Fiow^ " 5eArA dac i:u)liij5]b 
frioft Iaoc OTtc," Aft fi, " ceACC attjac 5AT) -puipeAC." 

Jbur Masters, Ed. J.O'D., A.D. 1013, p. 778, «., and Ware's Antiqui- 
ties of Ireland, ch. xxiv. at the year 1014. "The place called Dun-na- 
hh-fearta in the text is probably Dun-feart, alias Danesfort in the county 
of Kilkenny, (situated about four miles from the town, and on the 
old road to Waterford), where it is probable Dunlaing was fostered." 
Kow the real case is not that it was a " magical cloud" in which Aeibheal 
of Carriglea enveloped her favorite, hut a sort of magical, or druid- 
ical garment, called Feidh Fiadh, as is expressly mentioned in the an- 
cient account of the Battle of Clontarf, alluded to above ; for when his 
patron and friend Murchadh, could not see him, though he recognised 
the voice of his faithful adherent, he exclaimed — " I know the voice of 
Dunlaing O'h-Artagain, and feel the effect of his strokes, hut cannot see 
him." " It would be a disgrace," replied Dunlaing, " if I were to con- 
ceal myself from my friend," at the same time casting his magical gar- 
ment from his shoulders, and thereby rendering himself visible to Mur- 
chadh. Hence the \ep rjAb was not a magical cloud, but a druidical 
garment which rendered the wearer invisible. It is true that his familiar 
sprite rendered Eoghan Mor (Eugene the Great) and his people invisible, 
but if it were a magical cloud it would have been designated ceo btioi&- 
edcc, (druidical or magical mist) not vei'' Fl^fi. There are reasons for 
believing that the name i;e|6 tr]A6 is of Christian origin, because wc read 
in the Injnjuji) 15AccfiAicc(Hymn of Patrick) when he was on his journey 
to visit Laeghaire at Tara, that the druids advised the monarch to place 
armed men in ambuscade to prevent his reaching the royal palace at 
Tara, and probably to slay him and his companions. St. Patrick, on 
that occasion, composed his celebrated Hymn, which is called ye-\t fiAfe, 
probably because the saint and his followers appeared to his enemies in 
the shape of deer, and young St. IJeuigims, or t)eji)]i), in that of a fawn. 
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and marched forward invisibly, powerfully, with steadiness, 
and without delay — none contending for precedence — in six- 
teen armed, well-appointed, well-marshalled battalions, to the 
plain ojjposite the house of Conan of Ceann-Sleibhe. " It is 
little use for us to be here," said they, " since the service of 
the sword of Goll is engaged in the defence of Fionn against 
us." "Goll shall not protect him on this occasion," said 
Eithne the druidess, " for I will beguile Fionn out of the liouse, 
desjnte of the vigilant care that is kept over him." 

She proceeded on to the town (house), and stood opposite 
to Fionn on the outside. " Wlio is he that is before iny face ':" 
asked she. "it is I myself," responded Fionn. "The genx.i 
by which a true hero never suffered himself to be bound !>:: 

as appears from tlie following argument to that Hymn in the Book of 
Lismore, a copy of which is now in the Library of the Royal Irish Aea- 
demy : — '' PActiAic 60 t»oi)e jiji) ]ii)ti)Ui) ro. In AinreiTi loesAitte njejcWfeil 
Tiisijeft. p.\c A Bei)ti)A h- sia bjSeij co i)A,ii)A;)ct)Aib Aji ijAin)6]b ]i) bA]r n" 
bACATi II) ecATiiJlS Att i)A cleittcljejb. Ocuf ir Ujitecb birr<* I'Jfo TN bl")- 
sesAjl cuittp ocur AijnpA Ati 6en;i)A(b ocur 6U|i)jb ocur &Uv\'.cl)ib. Cecf) Bujrje 
T)ox 5ebA cecl) ejA co p-iniJlcbeTi) leir 1 i)-&ia i)i cbAmirpec sctijija Ffii « 
5i)Hir. iJIB fticin So Alt cecl) ijein) ocuf i:oitii)AC. l)|b cor:;!),\ Be XW BiAijbAr. 
b/B luttecl) BiA Ai)rt)Aii) )ATi i)A ecTecbc. I'actiaicc 110 c1)Ai) to in cah Bo 
TiACAi}A f)ecATinAiBi Aft A c\)]r)r) leo3Airie, i)A BisfeB Bo ri'"*B ChfoiBine 
CO Cen)TiAi5 ; coniB Aijiinn ac cncrrA iriABlucbc DA f)-ecATvpAiBe conjcir 
AiseAlcA, ocur lAltiJoe ii)A i)-&iAiB -i-bepet). Ocur l^ecl) Fiaba A t)A]i)n)," 
i.e. Patrick composed this Hymn. It was during the tima of Laeghaire 
son of Niall he composed it. The reason he had for composing it was, 
that it would be a protection to both himself and the monks against the 
deadly enemies that lay in ambuscade for the clergy. And this liymn is 
an armour for the proteetio'i of both body and soul against demons, 
men, and habitual vices. Every person who repeats it each day, having 
all his mind on God, shall not be troubled by demons appearing bei'oi-e 
him ; it shall protect him from poison and malice. It shall be a protec- 
tion to him from sudden death; it shall be an armour to his soul after 
death. Patrick composed this iiymn at the time when Laegliaire plotted 
his destruction, so that he might not come to propagate the faith at Te- 
mora (Tara) ; on which occasion it appeared, to those that lay in am- 
bush, that they were wild deer, having a fawn after them, that is, Be- 
nen (Benignus). And Felk Fiadha is the name (of the Hymn). 
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Nio|t ^ul«.(i;5 f]or)\) t;<x seAfA, z.l>.p)]6 ■An)«.c 5AT) cA||ibe, 
■<^5*r 5^V ]0W^«^ biqpe bo bj a TC^g, T)io|t Aiftig AOt) aco 
pjoijT) A5 bul ArrjAC acc CAO]lce Atb^]!) ; asa^ c]5]6 50 
b-Blcrje beAT) bitAo).' )(• i^^'p •*") Hi) bo le]5|obA|t TTua- 
CA <t)e 'Datjapi) eAlcA beAijuib bubA 50 tj-5obAib qrjrjqse 
^6't) bmj; 5U]a lu^jeAbAjt A)^ uccA]b A5Af A]]t b|ttt]ijt)ib 
cis]c ; A5A|* bo gAbAbAji A5& lof5A A5A]* a^^ l&r)-Tt)ille; 
•(otjuf 5u|i ce]ceAbA|t ttjic A5Af njp^ ^^S^i^f njiorj-SAOiije At) 
bA^le A|* ATJ but) Art)Ac A]t 5AC leAc : 5u|t bAcA6 beAT) Cbo- 
1)^(1) (Caoai)A a b-AIPl")) ]"At) Abu]r)t) leAc Arr)uic bo't) 
bA]le. )]• At)t) T*I'5 ^ bubAT^tc Q']tr)e, beAt) bftA0)j le "piot)t)) 
cd]rv--]t]t Ifei ^fejt) ; " 0]-\i If bo coiti7-|tic \)on) bo joipeAi" 
AT17AC cu," A|i fi- " Ca ];A|b ?" A^t pioijt)' " O 'Dbo]|te 
ba 'CboTtc^ A t)lA|t, 50 })-'m-rt)d]i^ V°)W *F* H- '^° T^lf saS 
Ati^lA |*ir) leo 50 b-c^]i5i8 piot)t) Txojti^pe cA]t At) Ac, ASAf 

CaO]Ic6 T0t)A 8lA]5J A5A]* bo b^ 7-|0t)t) A5 5fteA|"ACC CbA- 

o]lce, 50 t)-bubAi|ic, "Jf A&yait 6u]c, a CbAoilce, n)^]b bo 
|tACA A3Af bo Iua8a]]* A5Af Aot) beAt) <!^5 8ul b^oc/' Lio- 
5I0|* CAOjlce A^ X]v ; 50 b-cu3 611x516 Ai;focA||i A|t f&]t) 50 
b-ctt5 A 8]toir)'' A t)-ticc t)<v CAiU]5e A5 <Do||te At) c-SeAt)A]c 
ceA]*, A5AI" b'ion)pui5 u^itce 50 b-cuj b&irn clo]6itT) ^6 t)A 
TTjeASot) 50 T)-beA|t]tt)A bA ojibit) ceA|tCA cotbcyxoroA 6(, 
" Be(^ buA8 A5A]* beAt)t)Acc, a Cb<voilce," A|t l^iot)t), "6]]t 

' Gictje beAi)-bftoi. Eiihne the druidess. There can be little doubt 
that females were cousecrated to religion by the druids ; beAi) ftitof, in 
the present common acceptation of the word, means a sorceress, a witch ; 
but we are led to believe that in the olden time, females were dedicated 
to the service of the pagan deities, the principal of which were fire and 
water. The two sisters Aine and Milucradh, were representatives of 
these elements, and the choice made by ITionn, on the occasion of the 
sisters coming to pay their addresses to him, clearly shows that he pre- 
ferred the worship of fire to that of water, that is, that he remained a 
Baalite in preference to becoming a I^irite, or IlKriiSuy worshipper. Tlie 
strange story of the swans of Lir reflects some light on the various dedi- 
cations used by the Irish pagans ; and it is probable that very violent 
contentions were once carried on in Ireland by the partisans of the rival 
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upon you, unless you come outside without delay," said she. 
Eionn did not suffer the geasa to hang over him, but walked 
out without delay ; and, though there were many persons in- 
side, none of them noticed Pionn leavhig the house, except 
Caoilte alone. He walked up to Eithne the druidess. At that 
same time the Tuatha Dedanans let fly a flock of dark birds 
with fiery beaks to the Dun (of Conan) ; and these (birds) 
perched on the chests and bosoms of all the people (within), 
and scorched and tormented them to such a degree, that the 
young lads, the women and the children belonging to the place 
betook themselves to flight from the Dun in all directions, and 
the wife of Conan, whose name was Canana, was drowned in 
the river outside the town. Eithne, the druidess, then chal- 
lenged Fionn to run a race with her, "for," said she, " it was 
for the purpose of running a race witli you I called you out." 
" What shall be the distance ?" asked Fionn. " Prom Doire- 
da-thorc in the west, to Ath-mor in the east," said she. They 
arranged the matter so ; but Fionn got across the Ath (ford) 
before her, while, in the meantime, Caoilte was following him. 
Fionn began to urge on Caoilte, saying, " you ought to be 
ashamed of your running and of your (small) amount of swift- 
ness ; since a woman is able to leave you behind." Caoilte, 
thereupon sprang forward, and, making a very distressing 
bound, struck his shoulders against the hag's chest, at Doire-an- 
t-Seanaich in the south ; and then, having turned about, he 
made a slash of his sword at her in the waist, so that he di- 
vided her into two equal parts. 

"Win victory and blessings, O Caoilte," exclaimed 

religions, who were accustomed to meet and decide their quarrels at 
" £lc Ai) c6ii)HA]c," the place set apart for battle. The Samhaisys of Glen 
Samhaisg, near Sliabh Guillen, were those dedicated to fire worship, 
while tlie caIa or swans were dedicated to lltt or Tlnritim worship. 

• t)0)jie-b*-co|tc, i.e. The forest of the two wild boars. 
a Stic njott, i.e. The great ford. 

* 'D\ion). That is, got his back to her face ; got before her. 
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5& lorpSA bmlle tdaic ta-^A^\- ^]^n), v]0^ haA]\]\c buille ]y 

pe&Jtp." Cl06 CflACC, |t&1)5AbAlt CA^t a pah* 50 pACA A1) 

bAile, 50 b-puA|tA!3A]t T^uACA "De <DAi)Ar)r) 10T)a tij-bfio^r) 
Ploft-coi|tci5ce A|t A 5-ciot)t) lAjt 3-cui|t a b-Te^g P]a6a 
&job. "<D6|C l]on), A CbAO^lce/' A]t 'Fioijt), "50 b-c&p- 

lAn)A1|t A^l l*^|t A|t IJATIJAb TAl) *Diil) TO," A3Af cu^itib. Aft 

TC]r), A i5-b|iort)At)r)A jie cfefle, A5Af cuA|t5T)Aib c&c lAb fOfi 
5AC leAc : 5U|i bA^rjeAbAft ottja feASCorblATjt; aj* "pbiottt) : 
jujt clof bo 3boU nt)j 50 0"bttbAi]tc. " cftuAJ tji;), ojTt bo 
ceAlsAbAft TDuACA "De 'Datjatjij "piorjij aja]* CAOilce ^|u 

ATTJAC UAlPt), AJAj* felft5]& 50 lllAlC b'A 5-CAbA]ft/' &]]l-^]b 

A|t ri^Jj PUA n)-b]toit)T) ^13 A5A1- iojt50)le, A5AT Coo^tj 
CblOT Sblfejbe A3Af A cIaoo TbA^cije b'A 3-coi;5ijArb A^]t ai) 
b-pA^cce ArtjAc ; acc ceATjrjA, bo peA|t5A6 at? c-Ajtb TblleA8 
iiA)bjteAC ]or)i)f AiSceAC, A3A]* at; Iaoc leAbA^cA lo]y^r)eAC, 

A5AJ* AT) COftIJA UACrbA|t 1003AT)CAC, A5Af AI) bufljlje blA6- 

TijArjijAc boitb-cfteAfAC, feA&op, 3ol-l' "JO'C 2t)6]|ti)e rpic 
3b<^|tltAi& SblwiJ-fciuib, n)]C 2I0& <t)buAt)Ai&, rbic 2lo& Cbior) 
Cbl&ift, tbic CotjiiiU, tbic SAjSbfte, m]c CeAC, n)]cJ2^i\^AC, 
n)]C CAi|%b|te CblTjr'-fee||i3, rbjc |ti5 Cotjtjacc ; Atbuil bA 

HfeltDfOfA &|tb-TblTt ^i* T}^\W, AI7 CAT) bo C|10tD ^a'i) 3-cAic A 

5-C|tioflAC A c|to]i)-f5fe]ce ; 3ufx cjteA]*3Aifi cjteoi?) tja 
b-cAO]|-eAC; 3Uft c]0|ifibA ttA||-le 'i)A T)-be]|te, A5Af 3u|t 
tT)A&rt)A6 TTjAjce ]OT)A tT)eA6or); lotjup 3U|i tr^ioijAiSeAS a5A|* 
5utt c^Aipli3eA6 coj-A asa]* cjijij-ibulUis ji]\; 5u^ TiAii)i& at) 
c^^fA po^titATjcA, 6A6or), "piorjipbaTiit 2t)Ai5b "peAbAil, asa]- 
cuAiTt3t)]b A cfeflej 5U|t bA ^lAepcA |to ceAfjA^&ce ija 1115- 
tbili6; A5A|* 3ttft bA cAob-leAbA]icA, c^irb-Tii3i;e t)a c|i6ir)- 
p]t* o'l) b-cytoti^-gleo f]r); asa]- bA & citfoc a Tj-iiDjteAT&io 
5U|t cu^c ■piooijbATi^ 2t)Ai3b "peAbAfl bo b6irt)]om)Aib 5IAC- 
l^lbjft 5boiU ; A5AI- bo cu]c p^ilbe le CAO|lce. SsiucAf aij 
Iaoc l&in^fotJi^Ac luAc-goijAc, 6a6oi;, 6oca6 2l)6|t njAC tu- 
gAjb, A5Af ]a6 3Ab A3 7*lAbA t;a j-IuaJa, 30 ]aX\]i)eA6 At) 
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Pionn, " for, though many is the good blow you have 
struck in your time, you never dealt a better one than 
that." They then returned back to the green before the 
toven, where they found the Tuatha Dedanans, drawn up 
in martial order before them, after having thrown off their 
Feigli Fiadha. " It seems to me, Caoilte," said Fionn, " that 
we have fallen into the thick of our enemies in this Dun." 
They, thereupon, turned back to back, and every warrior on 
all sides attacked them, so that groans of weakness from the 
unequal contest vrere wrung from Fionn. GoU, having heard 
them, exclaimed, "It is a sorrowful case, for the Tuatha 
Dedanans have enticed Fionn and Caoilte away from us ; let 
us arise with speed to their help." They, thereupon, rushed 
out upon the green in a dense body, determined upon the per- 
formance of great feats and carnage, supported by Conan of 
Ceann Sleibhe and his sons. But now that proud, aggressive, 
chieftain of champions, the body-mangling fiery hero, the ter- 
rible loud thunderer, and the fresh blooming branch invincible 
in battle, Goll son of Moirne, son of Garraidh Glundubh, son 
of Aodh Dunaidh, sou of Aodh Ceannchlair,son of Conall,son 
of Saidhbhre, son of Ceat mac Maghach, sonof Cairbre Ceann- 
dearg, son of the king of Connacht, became enraged ; like a 
towering mountain under liis grey shield was he in battle ! 
He laid prostrate the bravest of their leaders, he mangled the 
bodies of their nobles, and burst through the ranks of their 
chieftains J he shortened limbs and delved into skulls, until he 
reached their pillar of support, Fionnbharr of Magh Feabhail 
himself. They commenced to attack one another, until both 
the royal champions were mangled and disfigured, in conse- 
quence of the hard struggle which they maintained. The 
result of the combat was, that Fionnbharr of Magh Feabhail 
fell by the heavy, hard-dealt strokes of Goll. Failbhe fell by 
the hand of Caoilte. Eochadh Mor son of Lughaidh,the nimble 
hero of the quickly-dealt strokes, sprang into the midst of the 
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jo^tJeAbAii A c6]lej ^5*]* bob' e ^6iitceAn«) * b-peA&r»jA, ^Ab 
A ftAOT) bo ta]z.]rt) bot)T) ^e boiji^, A5AT bfe^l ^e bfe<vl, A^t ai) 
l^cATp. 1*1 T) ; A.3Af |t6 cu]c Racca t)eA]t5 ^o'lj fiuACAjt 
5-c&Abt)A fte S3olb-T*5eiT)e ttjAc OinOj ■<'^5-*r copc^tAb 
Kocb^t) T*^ 3*nT**l*' ^luiJ^i^- *t)o cu|c|0bA]t At) bA S3A1I 
|ie c&ile ; co|tcfiA6 tja c^tl 'DorbijAjU |te Cotj&ij 2t)Aol rpAc 
^6i]tT)e ioT)A A0T)A|t ; A5Af bo t\x]Z]obi.^ aij b& Cb*lTtbfte 
Tte CoT);ivt) CblPO Sb^^lte aja]* le tja toac ; acc c&at)I)a, if 
ceA|tc CU5A& A T)-6i|tiT)tj ^lAtb CA|C ij* pe^ftji CU5A& t)^ <in) 
CA1C y]r) ; 6]tx i)]o]t tblAi) A5AT niofi tbAi]"e le ceACCAjt bo'r) 
b& T^O]r)t) fit) ce^be r)<\ ce|ce Af At) l&CAT|t caca )or)A]t ior)i)- 
fuigcAbAjt A cfi]le ; O]]! bA -jAb b^ fto(T)f) bA cjtuAb-cotb- 
lAOTAi6e x^V cftuiDTje ceACAit6A lAb, 6a8ot), "piAtujA feAit- 
6aca fuilccACA f0|t]tAT;cA f})]VV, AgAj* 'CuACA bfe|b-3l^r) 
bAc-&ilr)e iDfe <DAT)AT)t); A5Af t|- b6A5 T)^it cu]ciobA|i ujle 

A|xl&CA]|t AT) CACA fjt). 

2lcc c&At)t)A, T)io|t ciAi) 30 b-pACAbATt cucA AT) cujb ejle 
b"pblO'r)T)Alb ■pblt)0 t)*' T*<^1^ *0 pA|t|iAb ; loijuf. Ait a 
b-fAicfit) bo 'CbiiAC^ t)e DAT)At)T), 51111 jAb fiAb itfeinp tija6- 
T17A& A3Ar ceice Ait 5-cu)t at) 7^613 'Pia6 iot)a b-cin^pcioU: 

3Ult CUlClObAlt CA11-<» A5Af CAOlb-T)feAlA Alt 'p})]OVV X^]V, 

^5H •<^I* ^^ TO&)b bo bi At) -pAitiiAb fAb 3-CAIC, 6 iott)Ab 
t)A b-10ix5Aile, A3A|- le foitiiAt) tja peA&roAj a3ai- bA ]or)-^- 
T)A tboit le b-Oint) rofeib bice tja }^&it)t)e yAX) 3-CAic fn? : 
oift c^t)3AbAit beic 3-c&Ab Uoc le f]OT)v, 30 cbac Cbo- 
t)^lt) C})]vr) Sblfelbe, A3A1- go cuiciobAH uile le 'Cuaca l3e 

"DA^AOt), ACC AOt) cfeAb Albeit); ASAf lAbfAlJ ffelt) eAfbA- 

CAC ciifeAccAC cii6i-leoit)ce; a3A[- 5At) ai; cuib eile bo 
Tbuiocift Cboij^it) Cbit)!) Sbl^ibe b'&iitiorb. IDaU "Pbii;!;; 

bo 11U5A6 30 ceAc Cboo&iu Aiix iort)CAfi ^, a3ai- bo bj 

CAeCloSAl" AJt TTJlOfA AUt) b'A llASAf; ASAf AO CftJie bA 

lt)-ltT7ceACCAc &j bo sluAir f&jij a3ai- a beA5^i) ye]i)\)e 
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enemy, and fommenced to hew down and carve tlie troops, 
until he met the furious and valorous man, Donn Uatha: they 
engaged one another; and the end of the conflict was that botii 
fell foot to foot and face to face on the spot. Eachta Dearg 
was slain in the conflict by Sgolb Sgeine, son of Oisin. Rochan 
was slain by Garraidh Glundubh, and the two Sgails fell by the 
hands of each other. The three Domhnalls vi'ere slain by the 
hand of Conan the Bald^ son of Moirne, without any assistance 
whatever. The two Cairbres were slain by Conan of Ceann 
Sleibhe and his son. But few of the battles of Erin were ever 
fought with such dreadful determination as was that battle ; 
for no individual on either side wished, or was guilty of the 
dishonour, to yield or retreat a single step, from the spot on 
which he engaged, his opponent; for they were the two most 
hard-fighting bodies of men to be found in any of the four 
parts of the globe, namely, the manly, bloody, robust I'enians 
of Fionn, and the white-toothed, handsome Tuatha Dedanans ; 
and they both were nearly annihilated in that battle. 

Soon after, all the Fians of Erin who had not been present 
were seen approaching : but when the Tuatha Dedanans saw 
them, having enveloped themselves in the Feigh Piadh, they 
made a precipitate retreat. Eionn himself fell into fainting fits, 
as well as all those who had joined him in the battle, in con- 
sequence of the severity of the conflict, and their extraordinary 
exertions in it. Oisin wondered greatly at the large number 
of Fenians who fell in that battle : for ten hundred heroes ac- 
companied Fionn to the house of Conan of Ceann Sleibhe, and 
they were all slain by the Tuatha Dedanans, with the exception 
of only one hundred ! and even these were maimed, wounded, 
or weak from the loss of blood ; not enumerating the loss 
of the people of Conan of Ceann Sleibhe. With regard to 
Fionn ; he was carried to the house of Conan, where he re- 
mained a month, and a fortnight over, under cure. When he 
was able to remove he, and the few Fenians who survived, went 
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TWAiUe ^11*, 50 b-2lltt)UiT) leACAij-Ttjoft l.A]-^e«,i)v; '>-7i^V If 

|;AbA bAfc>A|t At) 2llmuiT) A5Ar A 3-C|t6ACCA &'a 5-COt)5TbAll 
A r)-0CA^lu]5e |*ul A b-pUA|tAbAlt C^fcA 1)A llA5Af. 
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to the great, extensive Almliuin of Leinster; and they remained 
a long time in Alinhuin before their wounds were perfectly 
healed. 



INDEX. 



A. 
Adam's Peak, 31, . 
Aedh Oirfidh (thelrish0rpheu8),17. 
Aedhgan Kuadh, 166, 167. 
Aeibheal, 190, n. 

Aengus Og, 85, 122, n. Of the 
Erugh, liis legislator, 144, 144, n., 
145. 
Agallamh na Seanoiridhe (Dialogue 

of the Sages), 20, 29. 
Aine (.the moon), 17, 88, 117, 168, 

169, 192, «. 
Airthera, supernatural properties of 

its wells, 136, n. 
Albain (Scotland), 112. 
Allen (see Almhuin), 136, /i. 
Almhuin, 1.34, 133, 136, 136, n., 
137, 166, 167, 168, 169, 198, 199. 
Great banquet at, 184, 185. 
Ancient Irish dress described, 1 23,n. 
Marriage rites, 1 66, n. Tobacco 
pipes, where discovered, 18. 
Annagasson river, 168, n. 
Anloich, 143, n. 
Anubis worship, 49, 30. 
Aodh Ceannchlair, 194, 195, 
Aodh Duanaidh, 194, 195. 
Aoibheall, 92, 92, n., 97, 98, 101, 

102. 
Aoife, 92, 92, n., 178, 179. 
Apparitions, 106. 
Arabians, 123, «. 
Arasan, 37, «. 
Ardee, 80. 
Ard-na-g-Cath, 39. 
Ardstraw, parish of, 62, n, 
Armagh, 61, re., 156,n. 
Armagha, 156, n. 
Armhach, 174, 175. 
Army caterers, 177, n. 
Artists, 141, n. 

Aschaflfenburgh, palace of, 106. 
Ath-Bo, 142, 142, n., 143. 
Ath-Bolg, 182, 183. 
Atii-an-chorahraic, 193, n. 
Athchomairc, 176, 177. Meaning 

of the word, 176, n. 
Ath-Cliath (Ford of the Hurdles), 
60, «. 

14 



Ath-Cliath Meaghraidh, king of, 

162, 162,71., 163. 
Athlone, 61, n., 142, n. 
Ath Luain (Athlone), 142, 143. 
Ath-raor, 192, 193. 
Atropos, 95, 97. 
Attacots, 21. 

B. 

Babel, confusion of, 27. 
Bacachs (beggars), 103. 
Bachar, 182, 183. 
Badger Cox, or Cocks, 44. 
Badhbh, a fairy sprite, SO, 110, 
112. How pronounced, 105, 107. 
Balar, evil eye of, 32. Hill of, 25. 
Ballyshannon, 142, 143. 
Bann, 62. 
Bathing, evil consequences of 170, 

171, 172, 173. 
Battle of Aughrim, 89. Of the 
Boyne, 89, Of Castleknock, 
130, n. Of Clontarf, 31, 98, 
188, n. Of Goria, 136, n. Of 
Moylena, 83. Of Moytuir, 23. 
Of Ventry, 28. 
Bavaria, Queen Theresa of, 105. 
Beal, a pagan deity, 17. 
Bean Sighes, 19, 37, 104, 109. 
Chair of, 110. Various names 
of, 105. 
Beinn Eadalr (now Howth), groat 

leap at, 33. 
Benen (Benignus), 191, u. 
Bessy Bell, 37, n. 
Biatachs, their occupation, 176, ti. 

177, n. 
Binn-eaoh-labhra, black steed of, 

40, Binn-each-Luna, 41 . 
Binn Eadair, 143, «. Estuary of, 

142, 143. 
Binns quoted, 64. 
Black Joanna of the Boyne, 1 9. 
Black steed of Cinn-each-labhra, 37. 
Boadicea, 76. 
Bo Chaointe, 110. 
Boghmuin,30, -32, 128, n., 142, n., 
174, n. Her history, 31, 121, n. 
Her death, 128, 129, 130, 131. 
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Bo\g, fortress of, 182, n. 
Book of Lismore, 191, n. 
Boroimhe, Brian, 101. 
Boudhou, temples of, 122, n. 
Boyne (the river), 73, 79, 8S, 174,n. 

Brugh of, 144, n. Bruigheaii of, 

122, n. Salmon of, 133, re. 
Brady, Parson, 40. 
Brahmins, 1 15. 
Bran (Fionn's hound), 117, 168, 

169. Relationship to Fionn, 49. 

Lordship of, 63. Mor, 184, 185. 
Breasal, 50. 

Brian Borumha, 189, n. 
Brice Bloige, chasm of, 117- Great 

leap of, 30, 128, 128, re., 129. 
Brickey, the river, 128, n. 
Britain, 26. 

Brooke, (Miss), 50, 64. 
Brown, 110, 
Brownies, 92. 
Brugh OS Boinn, 144, re. 
Bruighean, meaning of the word, 

120, re. 
Bruighin Cheise Corainn. 120 n . 
Bryant quoted, 28. 
Budh Dearg, his exertions, 28. 
Bugha, the term explained, 124, n. 
Bull deity, 48. Worship, 48. 



C. 

Gael Crodha, 166, 167. 

Cjesar's account of war chariots, 

71. 
Caiccr the druid, 149, «. 
Cailleacli Biorar (watercress hag), 

51, 64, 65, 149, n., 170, «. Her 

house, 64, 65. 
Cailte's description of a tiompan, 

49. 
Cairbre Ceanndearg (redheaded), 

194, 195. 
Cairbre Lifeachair, 184, 185. 
Cairn Feargall, 148, 149. 
Cairns described, 64. 
Caislean Ciuil, (bagpipes), 48, 49. 
Cali, 115. 

Callan, mountain of, 116. 
Cambrensis' account of a man and 

wife transformed into wolves, 

159, ;<. 
Cambrian Journal quoted, 41. 
Canana (Conan's wife), 192, 193. 



Canaan, 28. 

Canaanites, 26. Expulsion of, by 

Josue, 164, n. 
Caoilte, 140, 141, 142, 143, 148, 

149, 160, 161, 188,189,192, 193, 

194, 195. 
Gaol Crodha, 188, 189. 
Carbury, barony of, 61. n. 
Carrick-lea, 97. 101, 102, 128, n. 
Carriglea, 190, n, 
Carruic-buidhe, 85. 
Carrill Cas, 134, 135. 
Carthagenians, 26. 
Cas Cnailgne, 160, 161. 
Cassia, where situated, 112. 
Castle Hackett, 186, n. 
Castleknock, battle of, 1 30, re. 
Castlelyons, 93. 
Castletown, moat of, 169, re. 
Castletown-Bellew, 169, n. 
Cat of Ath-Cliath (Dublin), 60. 

Cat avenged upon an Ollamh, 36. 

Objects of terror, 34, 35. 
Cattle preys, 76. 
Cavan, 19, 93. 

Ceannchlair, Aodh, 194, 195. 
Ceann Sleibhe, 29, 115, 117, 120, 

121, 122, 123, 184, 185, 188, 189, 

190, 191, 194, 195, 196, 197. 
Ceann Sumaire, 122, 123, 123, n. 
Cearmad Milbheoil, his three sons, 

47, 156, 157, 157, n. Celebrated 

musicians, 157, »■ 
Ceatach, the son of the king of the 

Tulachs, 143, re. 
Ceat Mac Maghach, 194, 195. 
Ceathoir, 156, 157. 
Ceithlinn (the druidess) 24, 25. 
Celtic superstitions, 145, n. 
Ceylon. 31, 122, re. 
Chaldeans, their expulsion, 22. 
Charm mongers, 115. 14.5, re. 
Cliersonesus Cimbrica, 22, 23. 
Chess-playing, 50. 
Ciar, a king of Kerry, 130, n. 
Ciaran (St.), 41, 42, 43, 44. 
Clanna Deaghadh, 85. 
Clann Deirgthine, 83. 
Clanna Moirne, 188, 189. 
Clanmorris, barony of, 134, re. 
Clare, 31, 62, 64, 119, re. 
Cliodhna (the fairy queen) ,97, 1 62. n . 
Clobharceann, a fairy cobler, 19. 
Cloch Beartha (the mangled stone), 

84. 
Clogher, oracle of, 39. 
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Clogh-magh-righ-cat, royal cat of, 
37. Oracle of, 38. 

Clogh-oir, 37. Oracles of, 39. 

Clonmacnoise, 35, 36. The thiee 
wonders of, 146, 147. 

Clonmel, 44. 

Clontarf, battle of, 190, n. 

Clough, 37, 38. 

Claan-tarbh (Clontarf), battle of, 
when fought, 188, n. 

Cnobha, cave of, 37, n. 

Coillen Fcidhlim, 160, 161. 

Coleraine, 126, /i. 

Coolavin, barony of, 61, n. 

Columbkille, 97. 

Cooley, 169, n. Cattle spoil of, 48. 

Conall Mac Saidlibhre, 194, 193. 

Conaire, son of Moghlamha, 85 

Conan, 124, 125, 126, 127, 132,133, 
136, 137, 138, 139, 156, 157, 186, 
187, 192, 193. OfCeannSleibhe, 
30. Burial place of, 63, His 
banqueting hall, 188, 189. Fes- 
tivities at the house of, 118, 119. 
Kills the two Cairbres, 196, 197. 

Conan Mael, the Fenian Chief, 116. 
The Bald, his death, 196, 197. 

Conan-cueis, a magic girdle, 82, 
82, n. 

Connacht (Connauglit), 35, 36, 77, 
80, 93, 97, 98, 107, 123, n, 136, 
n., 186, n. Bull of, 142, ,.. Fir- 
bolgian tribes of, 22. 

Conn Cead Chathach (Conn of the 
Hundred Battles), 184, 185. 

Conn-Eda, story of, 41. 

Connelloe, barony of, 118, /i. 

Corca-Duibhne, 118, n. 

Corca Guiny, 118, n. 

Corca Laidlie, 1 29, n. 

Cork, 93, 99, 182, 183. 

Corren, 120, n., 122, n., 123, n. 

Cotter, William the Red, tlie poet, 
93, 94, 95, 96. 

Cralgliath, 188, n. 

Creggan, 89. Clay of the church- 
yard of, a fairy song, 88, 89. 

Cregg y Bran, 63. 

Crithinn, fountain of, virtue of its 
waters, 128, 129, 129, n. 

Croker, tlie late T.C., 94. 

Crom, the deity of irrigation, 17. 
Oftheiioek, 58, 5S, n. 

Cromglilinne, earn of, 182, 183. 

Crop, a fairy chief, 93. 

Cros-shliabh, 65. 



Cruachan Connacht, 142, 143. 
Cruit or harp, 48. 
Crumlin, earn of, 182, n. 
Crymogae quoted, 22. 
Cualan, 65. The dog of, 30. 
Cuailgne, 16, 39, 169, 169, n., 172, 

173. 
Cuailgnean mountains, 61, n. 
Cuallan the renowned, 50. 
Cuanda, Fionn's visit to the house 

of, 47. 
Cuanna, 174, 175. Hospitality of 

his house, 146, 147, 136, 157. 

Story of, 174, n. 
Cuillean, 39, 63, 169, ,.. Sighe of, 

172, 173. 

CuchuUainn, 71, HI, 111,k., 169,n. 
His fight with Ferdia, 80, 81, 82. 
His leap, 130, n. War chariots 
of, 73, 77, 79. Why called Cu- 
chuUainn, 50. 

Cuckoo, voice of the, 138, 139. 

Curry, Mr. Eugene, on rat charm- 
ing, 35. 

D. 

Dagdae, a pagan deity, 17, 48. The 

son of, 47. 
Daire, of Sith-Daire, 130, 131. 
Dal-Cais, familiar sprite of, 188, «. 
Dalcassians, 98. 
Danat, daughter of Daire, 31, 130, 

131. 
Danes, 92, 99. Danish invasion, 29. 
Danesfort, 190, re 

Daol (an insect) described, 124, n. 
Daolgas, his story, 133, n., 1-34, 

135. SonofDubhghoile, 136, 137. 
Dathcaoin, 144, 143, 
Deaghadh Mac Siun, 134, «. 
De.algan, glen of, 131, n. 
Dcalra Dubh, the evil-minded, 32. 
Deara Dubh, 134, 134, re., 135. 
Demons, protection from, 191, «. 

Expulsion of, 37. 
Derry, 97, 126, re. Remark.able 

laughter in, 138, 138, re., 139. 
Diorraing, a Fenian cliief, 29, 30, 

117, 124, 125, 126, 127, 172, 

173, 176, 177, 184, 185. Son of 
Domhar Damhaidh, 120, 120, «., 
121, 122, 123. 

Divorce practised by the ancient 

Irish, 166, n., 1G7, /*, 
Dog-worsliip, 50. 
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Doilbh, a faiiy princess, 8->. 
i:)oire-an-t-Seanainn, 192, 193. 
])oire-da-thorc, 19'2, 193, 193, ,.. 
Donait, 132, 133. 
Donamine, 122. n. 
Donchuan, Conuing son of, 101. 
Donn Cuailgne, 48, 76, 142, u. 
Ponn Firinn, 93. 
DoimUatlia, 196, 197 
Dorasan the royal cat, 37, n. 
Uord Fiann, 137, n. Its history 
and makers, 47, 48. When first 
made in Ireland, 156, 137. 
Down, 57, n. 

DrcoUiinn, daughter of, 34-. 
Drobhaois, 61, ti. Great monster 

of, 62. 
Druids, 20. 

Druidieal cats, 35. ]\!ist, 190, n. 
Kites, 108, n. Wind, 144, )!., 
145, n. 

Drumcliabh, 01, n. Spectre of, 61. 

Drunicliff, 61, n. 

Drummond (Rev. Dr.), 50, 64, 
169, n. 

Duanaidh, Aodh, 194, 195. 

Dublifliaelind, 77. 

Dubhghearrthaeh, 188, 1G9. 

Dubh-shliabh, 134, 134, n., 135. 

Dublin, 41, 45, llti, 182, n. Irish 
name of, 60, n. 

Dun, meaning of the term, 123, n. 

Dun Binn Eich (Dunbin), 40. 

Dun-Binn-each-lablu-a, 41 . 

Dunbin, 40. 

Dun-Boi, 128, 129, 129, n. 

Dunboy, 129, n. 

Dun-Bolg, 182, 183. 

Dundalk,40. Its Irish name, 169, n. 

Dun-da-bhrogha, 128, 129. 

Dundealgain, moat of, 169, «. 

Dunfeart, 190, n. 

Dun-na-bh-fearta, 188, n., 190, ,<. 

Durigarvan, 128, n,, 131. 

Dunlaing, where fostered, 190, n. 

Dun Mac Neachtain, 73. 

Dun Mae Neachtain Sceiue, 79. 



Eacldach, meaning of the term, 

lti2, H. 

Eachtaidhe, mountain of, 118, 119. 

Eadaoin, a fairy princess, 84. 85, 
117. Of Inis Creagaire, 83. Ot 
Sliabli Caoin, 180, 180, n., 181. 



Eadhbo, 182, 183. 

Eamhain (Emania), 109. 

Earniais, the princess, HI, 111, «. 

Eas Dara, 24, 25. 

Easga (the moon), fountain of, 174, 

175, 175, n. 
Easroe, 33, 120, 127, 142, 142, n,, 

143. Meaning of the term, 126, n. 
Eathoir, 156, 157. 
Egypt, 37, 49, 1 15. 
Eibhear, race of, 129, n. 
Eire, glens of, 61. King of, his 

privilege in the banqueting hall, 

186, 187. 
Eithleann, 164, 164. n., 165. 
Eithne, the druidess, 192, 192, n., 

193. 
Elves, 92. 

English invasion, 29. 
Enniskeen, 93. 
Eoehaidh Mor Mac Lughaidh, 188, 

189, 194, 195. 
Eoglian Mor (Eugene the Great), 

King of Munster, 82, 83, 190, n. 

Taileach, 160, 161. 
Eric, the term explained, 132, n. 
Erin, battles of, 19(5, 197. 
Ernaans of Munster, 85. 

F. 

Faeliiidh of Ossory, wolfish pre- 
dilections of, retained by his de- 
scendants, 160, n., 101, n. 

Fail (Ireland), the men of, 02. 

Failbhe Mor, 194, 195. Failbhc 
Beag, 186, 187, 188, 189. 

Fallen angels, 91, n. 

Fairy, 17. Etymology of the word, 
93. Dialogue, 101, 102. Lore, 
85. Rath of Cruachain, 109. 
Song and translation, 87, 88, 89. 

Faitlileann Mongshuileach, 33, 34. 

Farnane, 110. 

FathaConain, 47, 158, 159. 

Fates, 112. 

Fcadh Fiadh, 101, 194, 195, 196, 
197. A magic covering, 188, 
188, n., 189. Its use and anti- 
quity, 190, n. 

Fearguile, 138, 139. 

Feargus, 184, 185. Finnliath, !62, 
163, 164, 165, 1G6, 167. Fioun- 
mor, 100, 161. 

Fear More, district of, 118, 118, /!., 
119. 
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Fearsgaradh, Dord of, 1 36, 1 37. 

Feithlind the prophetess, 109. 

Female couriers, 162, n. 

Fenians, 28, 33. Great slaughter 
of, 196, 197. Hunt described, 
65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70. Meaning 
of the term, 21. Minstrelsy, 136, 
137. 

Fenius Farsaidh, first inventor of 
letters, 21, 26, 27. 

Fermoy, barony of, 22. 

Fetches, 105. 

Fews (of Armagh), 89. 

Fiachra, son of Criomhthain, 148, 
147. 

Finius, 26. 

Finndeilbh, 184, 185, 188, 189. 
Her appearance, 124, 125. 

Finnisk river, 110. 

Finn's great leap, 30, 31. 

Fionn, 117, 174, n , 190, 191, 192, 
193. 

Fionn, son of Cumhall, 20, 21, 26, 
29, 30, 117, 118, 119, 188, 189. 
Compared to Jonas, 59, n. His 
extraordinary leaps, 128, 129, 
130, n., 131, n., 132, 133, 180, 
181. Fight with Cucliullainn, 
80, 81, 82. Gift of foreknow, 
ledge, 184, 185. His hounds, 
148, H9. Metamorphosed into 
an old man, 50. Into a grey 
fawn, 168, n, Haudom shots of, 
170, 171, 182, 183. Palace of, 
136, n., Warriors, appellations 
of, 29. Persons of the name, 49, 
50. Where bred, 128, n. 

Fionnbharr Maigh Feabhail, 186, 
186, K., 187, 188, 189, 194, 195. 

Firbolg, race of, 22. 

Fir Breige (fictitious men), objects 
of veneration, 37. 

Fire-worshippers, 192, n., 193, n. 

Fogs in Ireland, 148, 149. 

F'oghmar, meaning of the term, 
164, n. 

Fomoriaiie, 22, 23, 25, 26. 

Forays, 165, 165. 

Foran, an Irish scribe, 116. 

Fore, barony of, 01, n. 

Fotharladh, 184, 185. 

Fox, singular cupidity of a, 42, 43. 
Mr. Thomas, 60, n. Murphy, 44. 

Fuenmicoall, 63. 

FucnvicouU, 63. 

Funeral dirge, 86. 



Gabhal Muin, the well of, 168, n. 

Galway, 60, n., 62, «., 119, n., 
186, n. Harbour, its ancient 
name, 162, n, 

Garradh Glundubh, 50, 124, 195, 
196, 197. 

Gath-bolg, 82, 111. 

Geancanach (love-talkerj, 18. 

German legend, 105. 

Giant's house, 121, n., 123, n. 
With one leg and arm, 140, 141 . 
Pursued by a young girl, 148, 
148, n., 149. 

GioUa an Chuasain, 30, 128, 129, 
Early name of Fionn, 128, n. 

GioUa na g-Croiceann, 130, 130, «., 
131. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, 44. His fa- 
bles, 45. 

Glasdiogan (Fionn's first name), 30. 

Glasdioghuin, 128, 128, n., 129. 

Glas Neara, 169, n. 

Glen h-Arma (Glenarm), Piast of, 
61. 

Gleann Dealgan, 131, n. 

Glen Eithne, 61, n. 

Glen Inny, piast of, 61. 

Glen Righe, 61, n , 169, n. Spec- 
tre of, 61. 

Glen Samhaisg, 193, n. 

Glen-an-snioil, monster of, 60. 

Gobha Gaoithe, sonof lionan, 140, 
140, n., 141. 

GoU Mac Muirne, 83, 160, 161, 188, 
189, 190, 191, 194, 195. 

Gallan or Dalian, meaning of, 37. 

Goria, battle of, 136, n. 

Gorey, 184, n. 

Greatrakes, Valentine, his miracu- 
lous cures, 1U4. 

G reece, 58. 

Grenoge, 88, 88, n. 

Guaire, king of Connacht, 35. 

Guallin's remarkable watch dog, 50. 
Guille, daughter of, 64. 

Guillean, 65. 

(Juilin's dauiihter, 65. 



H. 

ILig of the water, 51. 
ileber, 97. 

Heredy, the serpent, 115. 
lleremon, 97- 
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Hindoos, their books, 115. 
Howth, 130, n. Estuary of, 143, «. 

Hill of, 96, n. Irish name of, 

143, re. Landing of the first ship 

at, 143, n. 
Human beings metamorphosed into 

wolves, 158, n. With tails, 160,m. 
Hubab, mountains of, 114, 
Hy Connall Gabhra, 118, 118, n., 

119. 



Inchiquin, lake of, 29, 63, 116. 

Incubus expelled, 91. 

Idols, how dressed, 122, n. 

Ifinn, the fairy princess, 137, «. 

Indoilb, a fairy princess, 82. 

Innis Comhsgraidh, 109. 

Inis Grianportach Cealgaire, 84. 

Innistuil, 156, 157. 

Inse Creagaire, 83. 

lollann Eachtach, 160, 161, 164, 165. 

Iphin, the benevolent, 17- 

Iraghticonnor, 134, n. 

Ireland, 112, 116, 123, re., 126, re., 
133, re., 144, n., 193, n. Anti- 
quities of, 22. Enveloped in a 
mystical fog, 143, n. Fate of, 
foretold, 149, re. 

Irish war chariots described, 71, 72. 
Cyclops, 117. Fairy song, 95, 
96. Fenian army, how consti- 
tuted, 22. Manuscripts, 28, 31, 
61, n. Mytholo,^■y, 80. Kennius 
quoted, 46, I4G, 147, 135, «., 
159, re. Keptune, 34. Orpheus, 
17. Fagans, 192, ,i. Satire, su- 
pernatural power of, 35. 

Isle of Man, 39, 89. 

Israelites, 26. 

J. 

Jomais, son of Bachar, his death, 

182, 183. 
Joshua, 26. 
Josue, 22. 
Judea, iiO. 

K. 

Kclls, book of, 116. 

Kerry, 118, re., 130, «., 134, «. 

Ciar, king of, 130, re. 
Kerry- Luachra, 31, king of, 130, 

130 re , 131. 



Kildare, 136, re. 

Kilkenny, 46, 159, n., 190, n. 

Killarney, lakes of, 60, re., 118, «, 

Kilmanagh, abbot of, 159, n. 

Kirwan family, 186, n. Their great 
success on the turf attributed to 
the king of the fairies, 186, n. 

Knockane, 128, n. 

Knoukmadh, 186, n. 



h. 



Laighne Faelaidh, h:srace in Osso- 

ry, 158, n. 
Laighnibh (Leinstermen), 111. 
Lake Uagruadh, 65. Of Inchiquin, 

29. 
Lakes inhabited by serpents, 31. 
Lamb, Rev. Patrick, P.P., 1 10. 
Lauesborough, 6 1 , re. 
Laoghaire mac Neill, 111. 
Leagan Luaimneach, 142, 143. 
Leannan Sighes (familiar spirits), 

19, 80, 82, 83, 86, 89, 90,93 , 

101, 102, 103, 162, n. Rescue 

Eoghan Mor in battle, 84. 
Lee (the river), 92. White trout 

of, 138, 139. 
I.eim na Con (Loophead), 31. 
Leinster, 166, 167, 198, 199. Fir- 

bolgian tribes of, 22. 
Leitrim, 61, re. 

Lesly, Ur., bishop of Eaphoe, 103. 
Liiigan Luaimneach, 134, 135. 
Liathmacha, 77. 
Liber Hymnorum quoted, 77. 
Life Leisgeamhuil (the slothful), 

134, 135, 133, re. 
Liffoy, the river, 13.5. re. 
Limerick, 90, 118, re., 143. 
Lioses (fairy forts), 89, 91, re. 
Lir, story of the children of, 33, 

192, re. Swansof, 192, «., 193, re. 
Lirites, 192, ii. 
Lochlan, 26. King of, 136, re., 

137, re. 
Lochlannachs, 23, 26, 164, re. 
Loch Laeghaire, 02, 62, re. 
Loch Carra, Gara, or Tauchct, 61 ,n. 

Piast of, 61. 
Loch Cuan, 57, n., 58. 
Locli Cuillinn, piast of, 60. 
Loch IJerg, 65. 
Loch Dearg Bheirc, 186, 187. 
LochUoghra, 172, 173. 
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Loch Erne, golden apples of, 41. 
Piast of, 60. 

LochLene, 118, 119, 119, re. Spec- 
tre of, 60, 60, n. 

LochLurg, 30. 122, 123. 

Loch Lurgan , monster of, 62, 62, n. 

Loch Mary, 62, n. 

Loch Masg, piast of, 62, 62, n. 

liOch Meilge, piast of, 61, 61, n. 

Loch Neagh, piast of, 60. Proper- 
ties of its waters, 51. 

Loch Kamar, piast of, 61. 

Loch Rea, 60, n. 

Loch Eee, 61, «. Piast of, 61. 

Loch Eiathach, piast of, 60, 60, n. 

Loch Ribh, 61, n. 

Loch Truim, monster of, 61. 

LoHgh of Strangford, 57, n. 

Loich, 111. 

Loop Head, 130, n. 

Louth, 39,71. 

Luacbair Dlieaghaidh, 30, 130, n., 
134, 134, n., 142, 143. 

Luchryman, 17, 18. How cap- 
tured, 18. 

Lughaidh, 188, 189. AUatach, 85. 
Lamha, 160,161,164,165. Lamh- 
fhada (the long-handed), 23, 25. 

Lurgan green, 32, 174, n. 

Lurgain ratha, 32. 

Lynch, Dr. quoted, 168, n. 



M. 

Mac Abhric, Fatha, 126, 126,n., 127. 

JIac Beag, 79. 

Mac Buain, Beag, 174. 175. 

Mac Carrioll, Seadna, 130, 130, n., 

131. 
Mac Cumhaill (Fionn), 49, 50, 51, 

116, His prophecy quoted, 149,n. 

Serpents and monsters slain by, 

51, 52, 53, 54, 55. 56, 57, 58, 59, 

60, 61, 92. 
Mac Domhnaill (Mac Donnell), 

186, 187. 
Mac Firbis, 20, 22. 
Mac Lughaidh, 148, 149, 160, 161, 

194, 195. Whistling of, 136, 137. 
Mac-an-Loin (Fionn's sword), 30, 

62, 142, 143. 
Mac Maghagh, Ceat, 194, 195. 
Mac Manair, 17, 136, «., \37,n. 
Mac Minne, the little dwarf, 136, 

137. 
Mac Moineanta, 19, 93. 



Mac Nessa, Conchobhar, 39, 40, 

162, H. 
Mae Niadh, 85. 

Macpherson, his forgeries, 136, n. 
Mac Ram, 184, /i. 
Mac Reith, 172, 173, 176, 177, 184, 

184,7!., 185, 188, 189. 
Mac Ron an, 49. 

Mac Saidhbhre, Conall, 194, 195. 
Mac Covey, Art, 86. 
Magh Ceidhte, 180, 180, n., 181. 
Magh Eithne, grunting of the hogs 

of, 138, 138, n., 139. 
Magh-minn, 48. 
Magh Muirtheimne, 79, 137, n. 
Magonihy, 134, n. 
Mahomedans, 111. 
Mananan, 20, 25. Mac Lir, 93. 

Deity of the ocean, 17. His 

house, 122, n. 
Maranan, Sheeli Ni, a cowherd's 

daughter, 102. 
Mary street (Dublin), 116. 
Mayday exercise, 131, n. 
Mayo, 62, n. 

Meardha,his sons, 136, 136, n., 137. 
Meath, 25, 122, n., 144, n. Osso- 

rian wolves banished to, 159, n. 
Meidhbh, 107, 108, 109. Her war 

chariots, 75, 76, 77. 
Mice satirized, 36, 36. n. 
Millard, Mrs. 116. 
Milesius, descendants of, 82. Fa- 
milies, 110. 
Milucradh, 117, 168, 169, 192, «. 
Moats, 123, n, 
Modeligo, parish of, 109, 
Modhuirn, son of, 142, 143. 
Mogh Lamha, 85. 
Moghna, 184, 185. 
Monaghan, 93, 122, n. 
Moirne (clan of), 30, 31, 50, 128, n. 

130, 131. 
Mount Callan, 63, 65. 
Mountain Castle, IG9 
Mount Odel, 128, n. 
Mount Uniacke, 93. 
Muinchin, 182, 183. 
Muirrionn Mongcaomli. 160, 161, 

161, n. 
Muirtheimne, plains of, 71 
Munster, 82, 85, 93, 94, 102, 182, 

183. Remarkable well in, 168, n. 
Murchadh, 189, n. 
Murchadh, son of Brian Boroimhe, 

a destroyer of serpents, 51 . 
Murphy, John, 99. 
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N. 

Neamhuin, 188, 189. 

Neimidh (Nemedius)) ancestor of 

tlie Firbolgs, 26. 
Nc'oirl, the penurious man, 117, 

176, 176, «., 177, 178, 179. 
Newcastle, 89. 
New Grange, temple of, 122, n., 

144, n. 
Newtownhamilton, 110. 
Newry river, 169, ->. Valley of, 

61. n. 
Niall Frasach, 89. 
Nisses, 92. 
Nuailh Airgiorllamli , 23.- 



0. 

O'Baoisgne, Fionn, 124, 125. 
O'rSrien, Dr. John, quoted, 22. 
O'Buadhchain, Bran Beag,144, 145, 

184, 185. 
O'Cathalain (O'Callan), 38, 39. 
O'Clery quoted, 124. n., 125, n. 
O'Connor, Dr. Charles, quoted, 21, 

22, 26, 111. 
O'Daly, 35, k.,40, 41, 93, 110. 
O'Donnell, 89, 91 . 
O'Donovan, (Dr.), 35, n., 188, n. 
O'DriscoUs, their territory, 129, n. 
O'Duibhne, Diarmuid, 148, 149, 

160, 161. 
O'Faolain, country of, 112. 
0'Hartagan,Dubhlaing, 98, 98, «., 

101, 188, 188, «., 190. n. 
O'Kearney, 116. 
O'Kelly, Tadhg, 101. 
O'Neill, Mr. Henry, 116. 
O'SuUivans Beare, 129, n. 
O'Hoddy, Chevalier, 124, n. 
Oeibhill (now Eevill), 188, n. 
Offaly, 22. 

Ogham inscriptions, 22, 63, 79, 116. 
Oidhe Chlainne Tuirinn quoted, 23. 
Oirfidh, 17. Lyre of, 137, n. 
Oiriar, 156, n. 
Oirgialla, a well in, which changes 

the human hair, 168, n. 
Oisin, 48, 148, 149, 160, 161, 186, 

187, 188, 189, 196, 197. 
Old Leighlin, a remarkable well at, 

155, n. 
Old age represented, 154, 154 n., 

155. 
Oracle responses, 38. 



Orgiall, a Brughadh of, 38. 

Orrery, earl of, 1 03. 

Orpheus, 17, 136, n. 

Oscar, son of Crionihthann, 134, 
135. 

Osiris, 32. Members of, 142, n. 

Ossory, 41, 158, n. 

Ossorians transformed into wolves, 
158, n. Their singular propen- 
sities, 46. 



Pagan deities, 17. Idolatry, 17- 

Marriage described, 160, 161. 

Rites, 192, n. 
Bains and penalties, 126, n., 127, "., 

128, n. 
Palestine, 22. 
Partholanus, 22. 23, 26. 
Pharaoh, 49. 
Phoenix, 26, 27. 
Phoenicia, 26. 
Phoenicians, 22. Various names 

of, 27. 
Phrenology, its effects, 44. 
Piast, meaning of the word, 57, n. 
Pillar stones, 37. 
Pococke, Dr. 115. 
Portlaw, 116. 
Procopius quoted, 22, 23. 
Puca (hobgoblin), 37. 

R. 

Pachta Dearg, 196, 197. 

Raithineach, 99. 

Kam, 184, n. 

Ramstown, 184, n. 

Raphoe, bishop of, 103. 

Raths, 61. 

Rats and rat-cxpellers, 35. 

Red-haired woman's curse, 131, n. 

Red Indians of America, 104. 

Red wind of the hills, 94, n. Its 

baneful influence, 145, n. 
Rent and tax collectors, great 

slaughter of, 24, 25. 
Riachall, 37, n. 

Rian Gabhra the charioteer, 80. 
Richis or Saints, 1 15. 
Rinn-gear-fhiaclach, 37, n. 
Rinn an Ruaigh, 142, 142, n., 143. 
River Brickey, 128, n. 
River Dealgan, 131, n. 
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]liver Finnisk, 1 10. 

Kiver Liff^jy, 135, n. 

Jiiver Newry, 169, n. 

]ioc, 117, 138, 139, 139, n., 146, 

147. Singular history of, 33. 

Son of Diocan, 144, 145. 
Roclian, 196, 197. 
Kock of Corren, 121, n. 
Royal Irish Academy, 136, n.. 169, 

«., 191, „. 

S. 

Salmon of knowledge, 174, 174, «., 

175. 
Samaria, Irish name for, 123, n. 
Sammes quoted, 72, 73. 
Samhaisg, 193, n. 
Sceoluing, Fionn's hound, 49, 117, 
168, 169. 

Scotland, 26, 136, n. 
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Seadna, 31. 

Seatown, 169, n. 
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satirist, 35. 
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Serpent worship, 115, 123, re. 

Sgatha, 82. 

Sgails, their death, 196, 197. 

Sgiath Bhreac, 144, 145, 166, 167. 

Sgolb Sgeine, 188, 189, 196, 197. 

Shannon, piast on the, 61, 61,n.,89. 

Shenad, 92. 

Sighe CoiUen Feidhlim, 164, 165, 
165, re. 

Sighle Ni Mharranan, a swine- 
herd's daughter, 163, n. 

Sith-Daire, 31, 130, n., 131. 

Siubhan Dubh na Boinne, 19. 

Slanaidhe's hogs, qualifications ne- 
cessary for the killing of, 180, 
181, 181, n. 

Sliabh Aughty, 119, re. 

SliabhCaoin, 117. 

Sliabh CuiUeann, 168, 169, 169, n. 

SUabh Guillin, 39, 61, n., 117. 170, 
re., 172, re., 193, re. Lake of, 
supernatural powers of its waters, 
50, 168, n. Lay of the chace of, 
64, 65. Monster of, 61 . 

Sliabh an Bigh, 142, 142, n., 143. 

Sliabh Smoil, 128, 129, 129, re. 
Where situated, 129, re. 
15 



Sliabh Truim, lay of the cliacc of, 
51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 
59, 60, 61, 62. 

Sligo, 61, «., 121, re., 123, re. 

Sliding car of the ancient Irish, 78. 

Sluggards, deity of, 135, n. 

Soistrcach, a female courier, 186, 
187. 

Sparan na Sgillingc ; or the inex- 
haustible purse, 18. 

Speckled Book quoted, 78. 

Spells, 115, 145, re. 

Stanihurst quoted, 155, re. 

St. Benignus, 190, re. 

St. Columbkille, 19, 93. 

St. Ciaran, 36. His monks, 44. 

St. Kiaran of Saigher, life of, quo- 
ted, 41. 

St. Naal or Natalis, )59, re. 

St. Patrick's chariot, 78. Demons 
expelled by the sound of liis bell, 
37. Hymn of, 190, re. 

Stepmother, severe punishment of, 
33, 34. 

Strabane, barony of, 62, n. 

Stockades, 1 36, n. 

Subterranean chambers, 120, re. 
Sumaire of the Red Sea, 30, 122, 

123. 
Sun, its influence, 112. 
Syria Damascena, 114. 



Tadhg the Druid, 130, n . 

Tara, 22, 24, 88. Great hurlet at, 

3-2. King of, 175, re. Palace at, 

143, n. 
Tain Bo Chuailgne quoted, 35, 36, 

re., 48, 50, 77,78, 107,109, 110, 

HI, 142, re. 
Tavish, Sheela, 91. 
Teamhair Luachra, 138, 139, 186, 

187, 188, 189. 
Teathoir, 156, 157. 
Teisionn, 174, 175, 176, 177. 
Teithcheann, 174, 175. 
Temora (Tara), 191, n. 
Tiarmacbren, lake of, 63. 
Tiernach Bran, 63 
Tiompan, or timbrel, 48, 49. 
Tipperary, 129, re., 160, re. 
Tiresius, her strange history, 33. 
Todd, Eev. Dr., quoted, 46, 77, 

155, 1., 158, re., 159, re. 
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Tore, mountain of, 1 18, 1 19, 1 19, n. 

Traighlidhe (Tralee), the roar of 
the waves of, 136, 137. 

Tralee, 136, 137, 138, 139. 

Trinity College, 116. 

Truth and Falsehood represented, 
154, 154, n., 155. 

Tuaghanaicme, 134, w. 

Tuatha Dedanans, 17, 23, 24, 28, 
47, 48, 82, 117, 120, n., 122, n., 
126, 127, 136, n., 144, n., 158, 
«., 167, 168, 174, 175, 175, n., 
181, 184, 185, 186, 186, n., 187, 
188, 189, 192, 193, 194, 195, 
196, 197. 

Tuirreann, daughter of Tadhg, 
160, 161. 

Tulachs, 143, n. 

Twomilebridge, 128, n. 

Tyrone, 62. Gael of, 89. 



U. 

Ua Scudal, Diarmaid, 92. 
Uatha, 82. 

Ucht-dealbh, 160, 161, 166, 167. 
Uisneach, 24. 25. 
Uniacke, 94, 96, n., 98. 
Ulster, 39, 41, 57, «., 64, 76, 93, 
109, 160, 161. King of, 162, n. 



Remarkable well of, 168, «. Re- 
nowned bull of, 142, ii. 
Ultonians, 107, 109. 

W. 
Walton, Izaak, 63. 
War-chariots, 71 . 
Ware quoted, 103, 120, n., 190, n. 
Water witch, 65. 
Water, peculiar qualities of, 174, 

175. 
Waterford, 109, 116, 128, ,.., 131, 

190, «. 
Westmeath, 61, n., 88. 
Wexford, 184, n. 
White quoted, 44, 
Whitechurch, parish of, 128, » 
William III., 89, n. 
Wind, its evil efiFects, 112. 
Witches, how vulnerable, 37. 
Wittelbacher palace, 106. 
Wolves, 45, 46. 



Youghal, 93, 95, 96, 96, 128, n. 



Ziermacbran, 63\. 
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I>UBIJN, t04, Gkafton-stkkkt, 
December, 1855. 

Messes. IIodgks, Ssiith, & Co. beg to announce, that from the very numerous 
letters which they have been honoured with from persons interested in the literature o f 
this country, — from collectors of historical works, — together with notices of the Press, 
Reviews, Magazines, &c., all so highly complimentary on their having undertaken the 
cost of publishing so large a work as the Annals of Ireland, extending as it does to 
.seven quarto volumes, upwards of four thousand pages, they are stimulated to make one 
more effort to place the Celtic Literature of Ireland on a basis that, if canied out, 
must establish it for hundreds of years to come. 

The very large price they were of necessity compelled to place on the edition 
published in 1850, namely, foiu'teen guineas, as a matter of course, chiefly confined 
the sale to public Institutions and men of large fortune. This was beyond their con- 
trol; and they most fully concui'red iji the regret so generally expressed, that the 
work was not available, on accoimt of its large price, for gentlemen of moderate 
income. 

With the concurrence and by the advice of many distinguished persons, they now 
announce a reprint of the work, to be in every way as beautiful as the fourteen guinea 
edition, with the exception of the paper, which will not be so fine, but in extent, type, 
:ind subject-matter it will be the same. 

The work is now so well known, that it may seem unnecessary to say there is scarcely 
.Tu Irish family of any note of which mention is not made; and from no other printed 
collection can the history and pedigree of Irish families be collected. In these volumes 
the antiquarian will find new and invaluable stores of infonnation upon the institutions 
.ind manners of the ancient possessors of the soil ; the topographer can identify the 
-itcs and modern names of every remarkable place in the early history of Ireland; — the 
ecclesiastic can follow tip the history of ancient churches and religious houses, aud will 
discover notices of early bishops and ecclesiastics, many of whom are not to be found 
even in Ware; while the philologer finds materials for tracing the progress and varicnis 
stages of the last remnant of the Indo-European language. Every localit}' is invested 
with its own traditions and historical events, many of them hitherto but imperfectly 
known; not even the ruins of ancient buildings are forgotten, if their history can 
illusti'ate the fortunes of their original O'wners. 

They annex a Jew of the numerous notices of the work which have appeared, and 
request particular attention thereto. If, as they believe, a general desire exists to 
preserve the luitive literature and language of Ireland, they hope to receive the names 
of subscribers Avithout delay. 

So >oon a.~ four hundred copies arc subscribed for, they purpose re-issuing 
ilie seven volumes, within twelve months, at the very moderate price of Twui.vn 
yniLLiNCs per volume; .uid as a guarantee, if such be necessary, for fidfllling their 
cngugeraent with the Subscribers, ihet/ wHl not require pai/ment m\Ul the entire vovk, 
index and all, be finished. 

lu bringing out a popular edition of this work. Messes. Hodges, Smith, & Co.'.s 

.■>uKeru wish is that it should prove to he a National AVork in the widest sense, and 

th.it the majority of their countrymen might embrace the opportiuiity of possessing 

aullienlicated memorials of ihcir Mncestors, and of their deeds in the ages of a distant 

It th'UMU^jlily hi-t'iric .intiquily. 



